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CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE WAY TO THE VILLAGE. 


Atpan Morr:s—discovered by 
Emily in concealment among the 
trees—was not content with re- 
tiring to another part of the 
grounds. He pursued his retreat, 
careless in what direction it might 
take him, to a footpath across the 
fields, which led to the high-road 
and the railway station. 

Miss Ladd’s drawing-master 
was in that state of nervous irri- 
tability which seeks relief in 
rapidity of motion. Public opinion 
in the neighbourhood (especially 
public, opinion among the wo- 
men) had long since decided that 
his manners were offensive, and 
his temper incurably bad. The 
men who happened to pass him 
on the footpath said ‘ Good-morn- 
ing’ grudgingly. The women 
took no notice of him—with one 
exception. She was young and 
saucy, and seeing him walking at 
the top of his speed on the way 
to the railway station, she called 
after him, ‘ Don’t be in a hurry, 


sir! You're in plenty of time 
for the London train.’ 

To her astonishment he sud- 
denly stopped. His reputation 
for rudeness was so well estab- 
lished that she moved away toa 
safe distance, before she ventured 
to look at him again. He took 
no notice of her—he seemed to 
be considering with himself. The 
frolicsome young woman had done 
him a service: she had suggested 
ah idea. 

‘Suppose I go to London? 
he thought. ‘Why not?—the 
school is breaking up for the 
holidays—and she is going away 
like the restof them.’ He looked 
round in the direction of the 
school-house. ‘If I go back to 
wish her good-bye, she will keep 
out of my way, and part with 
me at the last moment like a 
stranger. After my experience of 
women, to be in love again—in 
love with a girl who is young 
enough to be my daughter—what 
a fool, what a drivelling degraded 
fool I must be !’ 

Hot tears rose in his eyes. He 
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dashed them away savagely, and 
went on again faster than ever— 
resolved to pack up at once at his 
lodgings in the village, and to 
take his departure by the next 
train. 

At the point where the footpath 
led into the road, he came to a 
standstill for the second time. 

The cause was once more a per- 
son of the sex associated in his 
mind with a bitter sense of injury. 
On this occasion the person was 
only a miserable little child, cry- 
ing over the fragments of a broken 
jug. 

Alban Morris looked at her 
with his grimly humorous smile. 
‘So you've broken the jug? he 
remarked. 

‘And spilt father’s beer,’ the 
child answered. Her frail little 
body shook with terror. ‘ Mo- 
ther’ll beat me when I go home,’ 
she said. 

‘What does mother do when 
you bring the jug back safe and 
sound ?’ Alban asked, 

*Gives me bren-butter.’ 

‘Very well. Now listen to 
me. Mother shall give you bread- 
and-butter again this time.’ 

The child stared at him with 
the tears suspended in her eyes. 
He went on talking to her as 
seriously as ever. 

‘You understand what I have 
just said to you ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Have you got a pocket-hand- 
kerchief ? 

* No, sir.’ 

‘Then dry your eyes with mine.’ 

He tossed his handkerchief to 
her with one hand, and picked up 
a fragment of the broken jug with 
the other. ‘This will do for a 
pattern,’ he said to himself. The 
child stared at the handkerchief 
—stared at Alban—took courage 
—and rubbed vigorously at her 
eyes. The instinct, which is 
worth all the reason that ever 
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pretended to enlighten mankind 
—the instinct that never deceives 
—told this little ignorant crea- 
ture that she had found a friend. 
She returned the handkerchief in 
grave silence. Alban took her 
up in her arms. 

‘Your eyes are dry, and your 
face is fit to be seen,’ he said. 
* Will you give me a kiss?’ The 
child gave him a resolute kiss, 
with a smack init. ‘Now come 
and get another jug,’ he said, as 
he put her down. Herred round 
eyes opened wide in alarm. ‘ Have 
you got money enough? she asked. 
Alban slapped his pocket. ‘ Yes, 
I have,’ he answered. ‘ That’s a 
good thing,’ said the child ; ‘ come 
along.’ 

They went together hand in 
hand to the village, and bought 
the new jug, and had it filled at 
the beer-shop. The thirsty father 
was at the upper end of the 
fields, where they were making 
a drain. Alban carried the jug 
until they were within sight of 
the labourer. ‘You haven't far 
to go,’ he said. ‘ Mind you don’t 
drop it again.— What's the matter 
now ?’ 

‘I'm frightened.’ 

‘Why? 

* O, give me the jug.’ 

She almost snatched it out of 
his hand. If she let the precious 
minutes slip away, there might be 
another beating in store for her at 
the drain: her father was not of 
an indulgent disposition when his 
children were late in bringing his 
beer. On the point of hurrying 
away, without a word of farewell, 
she remembered the laws of 
politeness as taught at the infant 
school—and dropped her little 
curtsy—and said, ‘Thank you, 
sir.’ That bitter sense of injury 
was still in Alban’s mind as he 
looked after her. ‘What a pity 
she should grow up to be a wo- 
man ! he said to himself. 
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The adventure of the broken 
jug had delayed his return to his 
lodgings by more than half an 
hour. When he reached the road 
once more, the cheap up-train 
from the north had stopped at 
the station. He heard the ring- 
ing of the bell as it resumed the 
journey to London. 

One of the passengers (judg- 
ing by the hand-bag that she 
carried) had not stopped at the 
village. 

As she advanced towards him 
along the road, he remarked that 
she was a small wiry active wo- 
man—dressed in bright colours, 
combined with a deplorable want 
of taste. Her aquiline nose 
seemed to be her most striking 
feature as she came nearer. It 
might have been fairly propor- 
tioned to the rest of her face, in 
her younger days, before her 
cheeks had lost flesh and round- 
ness. probably near- 


Being 
sighted, she kept her eyes half- 
closed : there were cunning little 
wrinkles at the corners of them. 
In spite of appearances, she was 
unwilling to present any outward 
acknowledgment of the march of 


time. Her hair was palpably 
dyed—her hat was jauntily set 
on her head, and ornamented with 
a gay feather. She walked with 
a light tripping step, swinging 
her bag, and holding her head up 
smartly. Her manner, like her 
dress, said as plainly as words 
could speak, ‘No matter how 
long I may have lived, I mean 
to be young and charming to the 
end of my days.’ To Alban’s sur- 
Prise, she stopped and addressed 


*O, I beg your pardon. Could 
you tell me if I am in the right 
road to Miss Ladd’s school? 

She spoke with nervous rapidity 
of articulation, and with a singu- 
larly unpleasant smile. It parted 
her thin lips, just widely enough 
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to show her suspiciously beautiful 
teeth ; and it opened her keen 
gray eyes in the strangest manner. 
The higher lid rose so as to 
disclose, for a moment, the upper 
part of the eyeball, and to give 
her the appearance—not of a 
woman bent on making herself 
agreeable, but of a woman staring 
in a panic of terror. Careless 
to conceal the unfavourable im- 
pression that she had produced 
on him, Alban answered roughly, 
‘Straight on,’ and tried to pass 
her. 

She stopped him with a per- 
emptory gesture. . 

*I have treated you politely,’ 
she said, ‘and how do you treat 
me in return? Well! I am not 
surprised. Men are all brutes by 
nature—and you are a man. 
“Straight on?’’ she repeated con- 
temptuously; ‘I should like to 
krow how far that helps a person 
in a strange place. Perhaps, you 
know no more where Miss Ladd’s 
school is than I do? or, perhaps, 
you don’t care to take the trouble 
of directing me? Just what I 
should have expected from a 
person of your sex! Good-morn- 
ing.’ 
Alban felt the reproof: she 
had appealed to his most readily- 
impressible sense—his sense of 
humour. He rather enjoyed see- 
ing his own prejudice against 
women grotesquely reflected in 
this flighty stranger’s prejudice 
against men. As the best excuse 
for himself that he could make, 
he gave her all the information 
that she could possibly want— 
then tried again to pass on—and 
again in vain. He had recovered 
his place in her estimation: she 
had not done with him yet. 

‘You know all about the way 
there,’ she said. ‘I wonder 
whether you know anything about 
the school?’ 

No change in her voice, no 
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change in her manner, betrayed 
any special motive for putting 
this question. Alban was on the 
point of suggesting that she should 
go on to the school, and make her 


inquiries there—when he hap- 


pened to notice her eyes. She had 
hitherto looked him straight in 
the face. She now looked down 
on the road. It was a trifling 
change: in all probability it 
meant nothing—and yet, merely 
because it was a change, it roused 
his curiosity. 

‘I ought to know something 
about the school,’ he answered. 
* I am one of the masters.’ 

‘Then you're just the man I 
want. May I ask your name?’ 

‘ Alban Morris.’ 

‘Thank you. Iam Mrs. Rook. 
I presume you have heard of Sir 
Jervis Redwood? 

‘No.’ 

*Bless my soul! You are a 
scholar, of course—and you have 
never heard of one of your own 
trade. Very extraordinary. You 
see, I am Sir Jervis’s housekeeper ; 
and I am sent here to take one of 
your young ladies back with me to 
our place. Don’t interrupt me! 
Don’t be a brute again! Sir 
Jervis is not of a communicative 
disposition. At least, not to me. 
A man—that explains it—a man ! 
He is always poring over his 
books and writings; and Miss 
Redwood, at her great age, is in 
bed half the day. Not a thing 
do I know about this new inmate 
of ours, except that I am to take 
her back with me. You would 
feel some curiosity yourself in my 
place, wouldn’t you? Now do tell 
me. What sort of girl is Miss 
Emily Brown? 

The name that he was per- 
petually thinking of—on this 
woman’s lips! Alban looked at 
her. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Rook, ‘am I 
to have no answer? Ah, you 


want leading. So like a man 
again! Is she pretty? 

Still examining the house- 
keeper with mingled feelings of 
interest and distrust, Alban an- 
swered ungraciously : 

* Yes.’ 

‘Good tempered ? 

Alban again said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘So much about herself, Mrs. 
Rook remarked. ‘About her 
family now? She shifted her 
bag restlessly from one hand to 
the other. ‘Perhaps you can 
tell me if Miss Emily’s father—’ 
she suddenly corrected herself— 
‘if Miss Emily’s parents are 
living ? 

*I don’t know.’ 

‘You mean, you won't tell 
me.’ 

‘I mean exactly what I have 
said.’ 

‘O, it doesn’t matter,’ Mrs. 
Rook rejoined; ‘I shall find out 
at the school. The first turning 
to the left, I think you said— 
across the fields ? 

He was too deeply interested 
in Emily to let the housekeeper 
go without putting a question on 
his side : 

‘Is Sir Jervis Redwood one 
of Miss Emily’s old friends? he 
asked. 

‘Het? What put that into 
your head? He has never even 
seen Miss Emily. She’s going to 
our house—ah, the women are 
getting the upper hand now ; and 
serve the men right, I say !— 
she’s going to our house to be 
Sir Jervis’s secretary. You would 
like to have the place yourself, 
wouldn’t you? You would like 
to keep a poor girl from getting 
her own living? O, you may 
look as fierce as you please—the 
time’s gone by when a man could 
frighten me. I like her Christian 
name. I call Emily a nice name 
enough. But “ Brown”! Good- 
morning, Mr. Morris; you and I 
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are not cursed with such a con- 
temptibly common name as that ! 
“ Brown”! O Lord!’ 

She tossed her head scornfully, 
and walked away, humming a 
tune, 


Alban stood rooted to the spot. * 


The effort of his later life had 
been to conceal the hopeless pas- 
sion, which had mastered him in 
spite of himself. Knowing no- 
thing from Emily—who at once 
pitied and avoided him—of her 
family circumstances or of her 
future plans, he had shrunk from 
making inquiries of others, in the 
fear that they, too, might find 
out his secret, and that their con- 
tempt might be added to the con- 
tempt which he felt for himself. 
In this position, and with these 
obstacles in his way, the an- 
nouncement of Emily’s proposed 
journey—under the care of a 
stranger, to fill an employment in 
the house of a stranger—not only 
took him by surprise, but inspired 
him with a strong feeling of dis- 
trust. He looked after Sir Jervis 
Redwood’s flighty housekeeper, 
completely forgetting the purpose 
which had brought him thus far 
on the way to his lodgings. 
Before Mrs. Rook was out of 
sight, Alban Morris was following 
her back to the school. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
SHADOWS BEFORE.’ 


Miss ve Sor and Miss Wyvil 
were still sitting together under 
the trees, talking of the murder 
at the inn. 

* And is that really all you can 
tell me? said Francine. 

‘ That is all,’ Cecilia answered. 

‘Is there no love in it? 

‘None that I know of, 

‘It’s the most uninteresting 


murder that ever was committed. 
What shall we do with ourselves? 
I’m tired of being here in the 
garden. When do the perform- 
ances in the schoolroom begin ? 

* Not for two hours yet.’ 

Francine yawned. ‘ And what 
part do you take in it? she 
asked. 

‘NO part, my dear. I tried 
once—only to sing a simple little 
song. When I found myself 
standing before all the company, 
and saw rows of ladies and gentle- 
men waiting for me to begin, I 
was so frightened that Miss Ladd 
had to make an apology for me. 
I didn’t get over it for the rest of 
the day. For the first time in 
my life, I had no appetite for my 
dinner. . Horrible! said Cecilia, 
shuddering over the remembrance 
of it. ‘I do assure you I thought 
I was going to die.’ 

Perfectly unimpressed by this 
harrowing narrative, Francine 
turned her head lazily towards 
the house. The door was thrown 
open at the same moment. A 
lithe little person rapidly de- 
scended the steps that led to the 
lawn. 

‘It’s Emily come back again,’ 
said Francine. 

* And she seems to be rather in 
a hurry,’ Cecilia remarked. 

Francine’s satirical smile showed 
itself for a moment. Did this 
appearance of hurry in Emily’s 
movements denote impatience to 
resume the recital of ‘the dagger 
scene’? She had no book in her 
hand; she never even looked 
towards Francine. Sorrow became 
plainly visible in her face as she 
approached the two girls. 

Cecilia rose in alarm. She had 
been the first person to whom 
Emily had confided her domestic 
anxieties. ‘ Bad news from your 
aunt? she asked. 

* No, my dear; no news at all.’ 
Emily put her arms tenderly round 
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her friend’s neck. ‘ The time has 
come, Cecilia,’ she said. ‘We 
must wish each other good-bye.’ 
‘Is Mrs. Rook here already ? 
*It’s you, dear, who are going,’ 
Emily answered sadly. ‘They 


have sent the governess to fetch ° 


you. Miss Ladd is too busy in 
the schoolroom to see her—and 
she has told me all about it. 
Don’t be alarmed. There is no 
bad news from home. Your 
plans are altered ; that’s all.’ 

‘Altered? Cecilia repeated. 
‘In what way ? 

‘In a very agreeable way—you 
are going to travel. Your father 
wishes you to be in London, in 
time for the evening mail to 
France.’ 

Cecilia guessed what had hap- 
pened. ‘ My sister is not getting 
well,’ she said ; ‘and the doctors 
are sending her to the Continent.’ 

*To the baths at St. Moritz,’ 
Emily added. ‘There is only one 


difficulty in- the way; and you 


can remove it. Your sister has 
the good old governess to take 
care of her, and the courier to 
relieve her of all trouble on the 
journey. They wereto have started 
yesterday. You know how fond 
Julia is of you. At the last 
moment, she won’t hear of going 
away, unless you go too. The 
rooms are waiting at St. Moritz; 
and your father is annoyed (the 
governess says) by the delay that 
has taken place already.’ 

She paused. Cecilia was silent. 
‘Surely you don’t hesitate ? Emily 
said. 

*I am too happy to go wherever 
Julia goes,’ Ceciliaanswered warm- 
ly ; ‘1 was thinking of you, dear.’ 
Her tender nature, shrinking from 
the hard necessities of life, shrank 
from the cruelly-close prospect of 
parting. ‘I thought we were to 
have had some hours together yet,’ 
she said. ‘ Why are we hurried 
in this way? There is no second 
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train to London, from our station, 
till late in the afternoon.’ 

‘There is the express,’ Emily 
reminded her; ‘and there is time 
to catch it, if you drive at once to 
the town.’ She took Cecilia’s 
hand, and pressed it to her bosom. 
‘ Thank you again and again, dear, 
for all you have done for me. 
Whether we meet again or not, 
as long as I live I shall love you. 
Don’t cry!’ She made a faint 
attempt to resume her customary 
gaiety, for Cecilia’s sake. ‘Try 
to be as hard-hearted as I am. 
Think of your sister—don’t think 
of me. Only kiss me!’ 

Cecilia’s tears fell fast. ‘O, my 
love, I am so anxious about you ! 
Iam so afraid that you will not 
be happy with that selfish old 
man—in that dreary house. Give 
it up, Emily! I have got plenty 
of money for both of us; come 
abroad with me. Why not? You 
always got on.well with Julia, 
when you came to see us in the 
holidays. O, my darling! my 
darling! What shall I do with- 
out you? 

All that longed for love in 
Emily’s nature had clung round 
her school-friend, since her father’s 
death. Turning deadly pale under 
the struggle to control herself, she 
made the effort—and bore the pain 
of it without letting a cry or a 
tear egcape her. ‘Our ways in 
life lie far apart,’ she said gently. 
‘There is the hope of meeting 
again, dear—if there is nothing 
more.’ 

The clasp of Cecilia’s arms 
tightened round her. She tried 
to release herself; but her reso- 
lution had reached its limits. 
Her hands dropped, trembling. 
She could still try to speak cheer- 
fully, and that was all. 

‘ There is not the least reason, 
Cecilia, to be anxious about my 
prospects. I mean to be Sir 
Jervis Redwood’s favourite before 
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I have been a week in his service.’ 
She stopped, and pointed to the 
house. The governess was ap- 
proaching them. ‘One more kiss, 
darling. We shall not forget the 
happy hours we have spent to- 
gether ; we shall constantly write 
to each other.’ She broke down 
at last. ‘O, Cecilia! Cecilia! 
leave me for God’s sake—I can’t 
bear it any longer ! 

The governess them. 
Emily dropped into the chair that 
her friend had left. Even her 
hopeful nature sank under the 
burden of life at that moment. 

A hard voice, speaking close at 
her side, startled her. 

‘Would you rather be Me,’ the 
voice asked, ‘without a creature 
to care for you? 

Emily raised her head. Fran- 
cine, the unnoticed witness of the 
parting interview, was standing 
by her, idly picking the leaves 
from a rose which had dropped 
out of Cecilia’s nosegay. 

Had she felt her own isolated 
position? She had felt it resent- 
fully. 

Emily looked at her, with a 
heart softened by sorrow. There 
was no answering kindness in the 
eyes of Miss de Sor—there was 
only a dogged endurance, sad to 
see in a creature so young. 

‘You and Cecilia are going to 
write to each other,’ she said. 
‘I suppose there is some comfort 
in that. When I left the island 
they were glad to get rid of me. 
They said, “Telegraph when you 
are safe at Miss Ladd’s school.” 
You see, we are so rich, the ex- 
pense of telegraphing to the West 
Indies is nothing to us. Besides, 
a telegram has an advantage over 
a letter—it doesn’t take long to 
read. I daresay I shall write 
home. But they are in no hurry ; 
and I am in no hurry. The 
school’s breaking up; you are 
going your way, and I am going 


mine—and who cares what be- 
comes of me? Only an ugly old 
schoolmistress, who is paid for 
caring. I wonder why I am say- 
ing allthis? Because I like you? 
I don’t know that I like you any 
better than you like me. When 
I wanted to be friends with you, 
you treated me coolly; I don’t 
want to force myself on you. I 
don’t particularly care about 
you. MayI write to you from 
Brighton ?’ 

Under all this bitterness—the 
first exhibition of Francine’s tem- 
per, at its worst, which had taken 
place since she joined the school 
—Enmily saw, or thought she saw, 
distress that was too proud, or 
too shy, to show itself. ‘How 
can you ask the question? she 
answered cordially. 

Francine was incapable of 
meeting the sympathy offered to 
her, even half-way. ‘ Never mind 
“how,”’ she said. ‘ Yes or no is 
all I want from you.’ 

‘O, Francine! Francine ! what 
are you made of! Flesh and 
blood? or stone and iron? Write 
to me, of course—and I will write 
back again.’ 

‘Thank you. Are you going 
to stay here under the trees ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘ All by yourself? 

‘ All by myself.’ 

‘ With nothing to do? 

*I can think of Cecilia.’ 

Francine eyed her with steady 
attention for a moment. 

‘Didn't you tell me last night 
that you were very poor? she 
asked. 

‘I did.’ 

* So poor that you are obliged 
to earn your own living 

* Yes.’ 

Francine looked at her again. 

‘I daresay you won't believe 
me,’ she said. ‘ I wish I was you.’ 

She turned away irritably, and 
walked back to the house, 
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Were there really longings for 
kindness and love under the sur- 
face of this girl’s perverse nature ? 
Or was there nothing to be hoped 
from a better knowledge of her? 
—In place of tender remem- 
brances of Cecilia, these were 
the perplexing and unwelcome 
thoughts which the more potent 
personality of Francine forced 
upon Emily’s mind. 

She rose impatiently, and 
looked at her watch. When 
would it be her turn to leave the 
school, and begin the new life ? 

Still undecided what to do 
next, her interest was excited by 
the appearance of one of the ser- 
vants ort the lawn. The woman 
approached her, and presented a 
visiting-card ; bearing on it the 
name of Sir Jervis Redwood. 
Beneath the name, there was a 
line written in pencil: ‘ Mrs, 
Rook, to wait on Miss Emily 
Brown.’ The way to the new 
life was open before her at last ! 

Looking again at the common- 
place announcement contained in 
the line of writing, she was not 
quite satisfied. Was it claiming 
a deference towards herself, to 
which she was not entitled, to 
expect a Jetter either from Sir 
Jervis or from Miss Redwood; 
giving her some information as to 
the journey which she was about 
to undertake, and expressing with 
some little politeness the wish to 
make her comfortable in her fu- 
ture home? At any rate, her 
employer had done her one ser- 
vice: he had reminded her that 
her station in life was not what 
it had been in the days when her 
father was living, and when her 
aunt was in affluent circum- 
stances. 

She looked up from the card. 
The servant had gone. Alban 
Morris was waiting at a little dis- 
tance—waiting silently until she 
noticed him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MASTER AND PUPIL. 


Emity’s impulse was to avoid 
the drawing-master for the second 
time. The moment afterwards, 
a kinder feeling prevailed. The 
farewell interview with Cecilia 
had left influences which pleaded 
for Alban Morris. It was the 
day of parting good wishes and 
general separations: he had only 
perhaps come to say good-bye. 
She advanced to offer her hand, 
when he stopped her by pointing 
to Sir Jervis Redwood’s card. 

* May I say a word, Miss Emily, 
about that woman ? he asked. 

‘Do you mean Mrs. Rook? 

‘Yes. You know, of course, 
why she comes here ? 

‘She comes here, by appoint- 
ment, to take me to Sir Jervis 
Redwood’s house. Are you ac- 
quainted with her? 

‘She is a perfect stranger to 
me. I met her by accident on 
her way here. If Mrs. Rook had 
been content with asking me to 
direct her to the school, [ should 
not be troubling you .at this mo- 
ment. But she forced her con- 
versation on me. And she said 
something which I think you 
ought to know. Have you heard 
of Sir Jervis Redwood’s house- 
keeper before to-day ? 

‘I have only heard what my 
friend—Miss Cecilia Wyvil—has 
told me.’ 

‘Did Miss Cecilia tell you that 
Mrs. Rook was acquainted with 
your father or with any members 
of your family ? 

* Certainly not !’ 

Alban reflected. ‘It was na- 
tural enough,’ he resumed, ‘ that 
Mrs. Rook should feel some curi- 
osity about You. What reason 
had she for putting a question to 
me about your father—and put- 
ting it in a very strange manner? 

Emily’s interest was instantly 
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excited. She led the way back 
to the seats in the shade. ‘Tell 
me, Mr. Morris, exactly what the 
woman said.’ As she spoke, she 
signed to him to be seated. 

Alban observed the natural 
grace of her action when she set 
him the example of taking a chair, 
and the little heightening of her 
colour caused by anxiety to hear 
what he had still to tell her. 
Forgetting the restraint that he 
had hitherto imposed on himself, 
he enjoyed the luxury of silently 
admiring her. Her manner be- 
trayed none of the conscious con- 
fusion which would have shown 
itself, if her heart had been 
secretly inclined towards him. 
She saw the man looking at her. 
In simple perplexity she looked 
at the man. 

‘ Are you hesitating on my ac- 
count? she asked. ‘Did Mrs. 
Rook say something of my father 
which I mustn't hear?’ 

‘No, no! nothing of the sort !’ 

* You seem to be confused.’ 

Her innocent indifference tried 
his patience sorely. His memory 
went back to the past time—re- 
called the ill-placed passion of his 
youth, and the cruel injury in- 
flicted on him: his pride was 
roused. Was he making himself 
ridiculous? The vehement throb- 
bing of his heart almost suffocated 
him. And there she sat, wonder- 
ing at his odd behaviour. ‘Even 
this girl is as cold-blooded as the 
rest of her sex!’ That angry 
thought gave him back his self- 
control He made his excuses 
with the easy politeness of a man 
of the world. 

*I beg your pardon, Miss Emily ; 
I was considering how to put 
what I have to say in the fewest 
and plainest words. Let me try 
if I can do it. If Mrs. Rook had 
merely asked me whether your 
father and mother were living, I 
should have attributed the ques- 


tion to the commonplace curiosity 
of a gossiping woman, and have 
thought no more of it. What she 
actually did say was this: “ Per- 
haps you can tell me if Miss 
Emily's father—” There she 
checked herself, and suddenly al- 
tered the question in this way: 
—“if Miss Emily’s parents are 
living?’ I may be making moun- 
tains out of molehills; but I 
thought at the time (and think 
still) that she had some special 
interest in inquiring after your 
father, and, not wishing me to 
notice it for reasons of her own, 
changed the form of the question 
so as to include your mother. 
Does this strike you as a far- 
fetched conclusion ?’ 

‘Whatever it may be,’ Emily 
said, ‘it is my conclusion too. 
How did you answer her? 

‘Quite easily. I could give her 
no information—and I said so.’ 

* *Let me offer you the informa- 
tion, Mr. Morris, before we say 
anything more. I have lost both 
my parents.’ 

Alban’s momentary outbreak of 
irritability was at an end. He 
was earnest and yet gentle, again : 
he forgave her for not under- 
standing how dear and how de- 
lightful to him she was. ‘ Will 
it distress you,’ he said, ‘if I ask 
you how long it is since your 
father died ? 

‘ Nearly four years,’ she replied. 
‘He was the most generous of 
men ; Mrs. Rook’s interest in him 
may surely have been a grateful 
interest. He may have been kind 
to her in past years—and she may 
remember him thankfully. Don't 
you think so? 

Alban was unable to agree with 
her. ‘If Mrs. Rook’s interest.in 
your father was the harmless in- 
terest that you have suggested,’ 
he said, ‘why should she have 
checked herself in that unaccount- 
able manner, when she first asked 
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me if he was living? The more 
I think of it now, the less sure I 
feel that she knows anything at 
all of your family history. It may 
help me to decide, if you will tell 
me at what time the death of your 
mother took place.’ 

*So long ago,’ Emily replied, 
‘that I can’t even remember her 
death. I was an infant at the 
time.’ 

‘And yet Mrs. Rook asked me 
if your “parents” were living! 
One of two things,’ Alban con- 
cluded. ‘Either there is some 
mystery in this matter, which we 
cannot hope to penetrate at pre- 
sent—or Mrs, Rook may have been 
speaking at random ; on the chance 
of discovering whether you are 
related to some “Mr. Brown” 
whom she once knew.’ 

‘Besides,’ Emily added, ‘ it’s 
only fair to remember what a 
common family name mine is, and 
how easily people may make mis- 
takes. I should like to know if 
my dear lost father was really in 
her mind when she spoke to you. 
Do you think I could find it out ? 

‘If Mrs. Rook has any reasons 
for concealment, I believe you 
would have no chance of finding 
it out—unless, indeed, you could 
take her by surprise.’ 

‘In what way, Mr. Morris ?’ 

‘Only one way occurs to me 
just now,’ he said. ‘Do you hap- 
pen to have a miniature or a 
photograph of your father? 

Emily held out a handsome 
locket, with a monogram in dia- 
monds, attached to her- watch- 
chain. ‘I have his photograph 
here,’ she rejoined ; ‘given to me 
by my dear old aunt, in the days 
of her prosperity. Shall I show 
it to Mrs. Rook? 

‘Yes—if she happens, by good 
luck, to offer you an opportunity. 
In any other case (unless I am com- 
pletely mistaken in the impres- 
sion which she has produced on 
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me), you might only encourage 
her to deceive you.’ 

Impatient to try the experi- 
ment, Emily rose as she spoke. 
‘I mustn’t keep Mrs. Rook wait- 
ing,’ she said. 

Alban stopped her, on the point 
of leaving him. The confusion 
and hesitation which she had 
already noticed, began to show 
themselves in his manner once 
more. 

‘Miss Emily, may I ask a fa- 
vour before you go? I am only 
one of the masters employed in 
the school; but I don’t think— 
let me say, I hope I am not 
guilty of presumption—if I offer 
to be of some small service to one 
of my pupils—’ 

There, his embarrassment mas- 
tered him. He despised himself, 
not only for yielding to his own 
weakness, but for faltering like 
a fool in the expression of a 
simple request. The next words 
died away on his lips. 

This time, Emily understood 
him. 

The subtle penetration which 
had long since led her to the dis- 
covery of his secret-—overpowered, 
thus far, by the absorbing interest 
of the moment—now recovered its 
activity. In an instant, she re- 
membered that Alban’s motive for 
cautioning her, in her coming in- 
tercourse with Mrs. Rook, was not 
the merely friendly motive which 
might have actuated him, in the 
case of one of the other girls. At 
the same time, her quickness of 
apprehension warned her not to 
risk encouraging this persistent 
lover, by betraying any embarrass- 
ment, on her side. He was evi- 
dently anxious to be present (in 
her interests) at the interview with 
Mrs. Rook. Why not? His ex- 
perience of the housekeeper—to 
say nothing of his experience of 
the world—might be of the great- 
est use to her in an emergency. 
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Could he afterwards reproach her 
with cruelly raising false hopes, if 
she accepted his services, under 
circumstances of doubt and diffi- 
culty which he had himself been 
the first to point out? He could 
do nothing of the sort. Without 
waiting until he had recovered 
himself, she answered him (to all 
appearance) as composedly as if 
he had spoken to her in the 
plainest terms. 

‘ After all that you have told 
me,’ she said, ‘I shall indeed feel 
obliged if you will be present 
when I see Mrs. Rook.’ 

The eager brightening of his 
eyes, the flush of happiness that 
made him look young on a sud- 
den, were signs not to be mis- 
taken. The sooner they were in 
the presence of a third person 
(Emily privately concluded) the 
better it might be for both of 
them. She led the way rapidly 
to the house. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. ROOK AND THE LOCKET. 


As mistress of a prosperous 
school, bearing a widely-extended 
reputation, Miss Ladd prided her- 
self on the liberality of her house- 
hold arrangements. At breakfast 
and dinner, not only the solid 
comforts but the elegant luxuries 
of the table, were set before the 
young ladies. ‘ Other schools may, 
and no doubt do, offer to pupils 
the affectionate care to which 
they have been accustomed under 
the parents’ roof,’ Miss Ladd 
used to say. ‘At my school, 
that care extends to their meals, 
and provides them with a cuisine 
which, I flatter myself, equals 
the most successful efforts of the 
cooks at home.’ Fathers, mothers, 
and friends, when they paid 
visits to this excellent lady, 
brought away with them the 


most gratifying recollections of 
her hospitality. The men, in 
particular, seldom failed to recog- 
nise in their hostess the rarest 
virtue that a single lady can 
possess—the virtue of putting 
wine on her table which may be 
gratefully remembered by her 
guests the next morning. 

An agreeable surprise awaited 
Mrs. Rook, when she entered the 
house of bountiful Miss Ladd. 

Arriving in the character of 
Sir Jervis Redwood’s confidential 
emissary —entrusted with the care 
of the most intelligent and most 
popular pupil in the school— 
Mrs. Rook found a reception 
worthy of her pretensions. Lunch- 
eon was ready for her in the 
waiting-room. Detained at the 
firtal rehearsals of music and re- 
citation, Miss Ladd was worthily 
represented by cold chicken and 
ham, a fruit tart, and a pint de- 
canter of generous sherry. ‘ Your 
mistress is a perfect lady!’ Mrs, 
Rook said to the servant, with a 
burst of enthusiasm. ‘I can carve 
for myself, thwnk you; and I 
don’t care how long Miss Emily 
keeps me waiting.’ 

As they ascended the steps 
leading into the house, Alban 
asked Emily if he might look 
again at her locket. 

‘Shall I open it for you? she 
suggested. 

‘No: I only want to look at 
the outside of it.’ 

He examined the side on which 
the monogram appeared, inlaid 
with diamonds. An inscription 
was engraved beneath. 

* May I read it?’ he said. 

‘ Certainly ! 

The inscription ran thus :—‘ In 
loving memory of my father. 
Died 30th September, 1877.’ 

‘Can you arrange the locket,’ 
Alban asked, ‘ so that the side on 
which the diamonds appear hangs 
outwards ? 
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She understood him. The 
diamonds might attract Mrs. 
Rook’s notice ; and, in that case, 
she might ask to see the locket 
of her own accord. ‘You are 
beginning to be of use to me, 
already,’ Emily said, as they turn- 
ed into the corridor which led to 
the waiting-room. 

They found Sir Jervis’s house- 
keeper luxuriously recumbent in 
the easiest chair in the room. 

Of the eatable part of the 
lunch some relics were yet left. 
In the pint decanter of sherry not 
a drop remained. The genial in- 
fluence of the wine (hastened by 
the hot weather) was visible in 
Mrs. Rook’s flushed face, and in 

_a special development of her ugly 
smile. Her widening lips stretch- 
ed to new lengths: and the white 
upper line of her eyeballs was 
more freely and horribly visible 
than ever. 

‘And this is the dear young 
lady? she said, lifting her hands 
in over-acted admiration. At the 
first greetings, Alban perceived 
that the impressioh produced was, 
in Emily’s case as in his case, in- 
stantly unfavourable. 

The servant came in to clear 
the table. Emily stepped aside 
for a minute to give some direc- 
tions about her luggage. In that 
interval, Mrs. Rook’s cunning 
little eyes turned on Alban with an 
expression of malicious scrutiny. 

‘You were walking the other 
way,’ she whispered, ‘ when I met 
you.’ She stopped, and glanced 
over her shoulder at Emily. ° ‘I 
see what attraction has brought 
you back to the school. Steal 
your way: into that poor little 
fool’s heart; and then make her 
miserable for the rest of her life! 
—No need, miss, to hurry,’ she 
said, shifting the polite side of 
her towards Emily, who returned 
at the moment. ‘The visits of 
the trains to your station here are 


like the visits of the angels de- 
scribed by the poet, “few and far 
between.” Please excuse the quo- 
tation. You wouldn't think it to 
look at me—I'm a great reader.’ 

‘Is it a long journey to Sir 
Jervis Redwood’s house? Emily 
asked, at a loss what else to say 
to a woman who was already be- 
coming unendurable to her. 

Mrs. Rook looked at the jour- 
ney from an oppressively cheerful 
point of view. 

‘O, Miss Emily, you sha’n’t 
feel the time hang heavy in my 
company. I can converse on a 
variety of topics, and if there is 
one thing more than another that I 
like, it’s amusing a pretty young 
lady. You think me a strange 
creature, don’t you? It’s only 
my high spirits. Nothing strange 
about me—unless it’s my queer 
Christian name. You look a little 
dull, my dear. Shall I. begin 
amusing you before we are on the 
railway? Shall I tell you how I 
came by my queer name?’ 

Thus far, Alban had controlled 
himself. This last specimen of 
the housekeeper’s audacious fami- 
liarity reached the limits of his 
endurance. 

‘We don’t care to know how 
you came by your name,’ he said. 

‘Rude,’ Mrs. Rook remarked 
composedly. ‘ But nothing sur- 
prises me, coming from a man.’ 

She turned to Emily. ‘ My 
father and mother were a wicked 
married couple,’ she continued, 
‘before I was born. They “ got 
religion,” as the saying is, at a 
Methodist meeting in a field. 
When I came into the world—I 
don’t know how you feel, miss ; 
I protest against being brought 
into the world without asking my 
leave first—my mother was deter- 
mined to dedicate me to piety, 
before I was out of my long 
clothes. What name do you sup- 
pose she had me christened by? 
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She chose it, or made it, herself — 
the name of “ Righteous!” Right- 
eous Rook! Was there ever a 
poor baby degraded by such a 
ridiculous name before? It’s need- 
less to say, when I write letters, 
I sign R. Rook—and lead people 
to think it’s Rosamond, or Rosa- 
belle, or something sweetly pretty 
of that kind. You should have 
seen my husband’s face when he 
first heard that his sweetheart’s 
name was “ Righteous”! He was 
on the point of kissing me, and 
he stopped. I daresay he felt 
sick. Perfectly natural under the 
circumstances.’ 

Alban tried to stop her again. 
‘What time does the train go? 
he asked. 

Emily entreated him to restrain 
himself, by a look. Mrs. Rook 
was still too inveterately amiable 
to take offence. She opened her 
travelling-bag briskly, and placed 
a railway guide in Alban’s hands. 

‘I’ve heard that the women do 
the men’s work in foreign parts,’ 
she said. ‘ But this is England ; 
and I aman Englishwoman. Find 
out when the train goes, my dear 
sir, for yourself.’ 

Alban at once consulted the 
guide. If there proved to be no 
immediate need of starting for the 
station, he was determined that 
Emily should not be condemned 
to pass the interval in the house- 
keeper's company. In the mean 
time, Mrs. Rook was as eager as 
ever to show her dear young lady 
what an amusing companion she 
could be. 

‘Talking of husbands,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘don’t make the mistake, 
my dear, that I committed. Be- 
ware of letting anybody persuade 
you to marry an old man. Mr. 
Rook is old enough to be my 
father. I bear, with him. Of 
course, I bear with him. At the 
same time, I have not (as the poet 
eays) ‘‘ passed through the ordeal 
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unscathed.” My spirit—I have 
long since ceased to believe in 
anything of the sort; I only use 
the word for want of a better— 
my spirit, I say, has become em- 
bittered. I was once a pious 
young woman; I do assure you I 
was nearly as good as my name. 
Don’t let me shock you ; I have 
lost faith and hope; I have be- 
come—what’s the last new name 
for a free-thinker? O, I keep up 
with the times, thanks to old 
Miss Redwood! She takes in the 
newspapers, and makes me read 
them to her. What is the new 
name? Something ending in ic. 
Bombastic? No. Agnostic !— 
that’s it. I have become an 
Agnostic. The inevitable result 
of marrying an old man; if there’s 
any blame it rests on my hus- 
band.’ 

‘ There’s more than an hour yet 
before the train starts,’ Alban in- 
terposed. ‘I am sure, Miss Emily, 
you would find it pleasanter to 
wait in the garden.’ 

* Not at all a bad notion,’ Mrs. 
Rook declared. ‘ Here’s a man 
who can make himself useful, for 
once. Let’s go into the garden.’ 

She rose, and led the way to 
the door. Alban seized the op- 
portunity of whispering to Emily, 

‘Did you notice the empty 
decanter, when we first came in ? 
That horrid woman is drunk.’ 

Emily pointed significantly to 
the locket. ‘Don’t let her go! 
The garden will distract her at- 
tention ; keep her near me here.’ 

Mrs. Rook gaily opened the 
door. ‘Take me to the flower- 
beds,’ she said; ‘I believe in 
nothing—but I adore flowers.’ 

* You'll find it too hot in the 
garden,’ Alban said roughly. 

Mrs. Rook waited at the door, 
with her eye on Emily. ‘ What 
do you say, miss ? 

‘I think we shall be more com- 


fortable if we stay where we are.’ 
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* Whatever pleases you, my 
dear, pleases me.’ With this 
reply, the compliant housekeeper 
—as amiable as ever on the sur- 
face—returned to her chair. 

Would she notice the locket as 
she sat down? Emily turned to- 
wards the window, so as to let the 
light fall on the diamonds. 

No: Mrs. Rook was absorbed, 
at the moment, in her own reflec- 
tions. Miss Emily, having pre- 
vented her from seeing the gar- 
den, she was maliciously bent on 
disappointing Miss Emily in re- 
turn. Sir Jervis’s secretary (being 
young) took a hopeful view no 
doubt of her future prospects. 
Mrs. Rook decided on darkening 
that view in a mischievously- 
suggestive manner, peculiar to 
herself. 

‘You will naturally feel some 
curiosity about your new home,’ 
she began, ‘and I haven’t said a 
word about it yet. How very 
thoughtless of me! Inside and 
out, dear Miss Emily, our house 
is just a little dull. I say our 
house, and why not—when the 
management of it is all thrown 
on me? We are built of stone ; 
and we are much too long, and 
not half high enough. Our situa- 
tion is on the coldest side of the 
county, away in the west. We 
are close to the Cheviot hills ; and 
if you fancy there is anything 
to see when you look out of win- 
dow, except sheep, you will find 
yourself wofully mistaken. As 
for walks, if you go out on one 
side of the house you may, or 
may not, be gored by cattle. On 
the other side, if the darkness 
overtakes you, you may, or may 
‘not, tumble down a deserted lead- 
mine. But the company, inside 
the house, makes amends for it 
all,’ Mrs. Rook proceeded, enjoy- 
ing the expression of dismay 
which was beginning to show 
itself on Emily's face. ‘ Plenty 


of excitement for you, my dear, 
in our small family. Sir Jervis 
will introduce you to plaster casts 
of hideous Indian idols ; he will 
keep you writing for him, with- 
out mercy, from morning to night; 
and when he does let you go, old 
Miss Redwood will find she can’t 
sleep, and will send for the 
pretty young lady-secretary to 
read to her. My husband I am 
sure you will like. He is a re- 
spectable man, and bears the 
highest character. Next to the 
idols, he’s the most hideous object 
in the house. If you are good 
enough to encourage him, I don’t 
say that he won’t amuse you; he 
will tell you, for instance, he never 
in his life hated any human being 
as he hates his wife. By the 
way, I must not forget—in the 
interests of truth, you know—to 
mention one drawback that does 
exist in our domestic circle. One 
of these days, we shall have our 
brains blown out or our throats 
cut. Sir Jervis’s mother left him 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
precious stones all contained in a 
little cabinet with drawers. He 
won’t let the banker take care of 
his jewels; he won't sell them ; 
he won’t even wear one of the 
rings on his finger, or one of the 
pins at his breast. He keeps 
the cabinet on his dressing-room 
table; and he says, “I like to 
gloat over my jewels, every night, 
before I go to bed.” Ten thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
what not—at the mercy of the 
first robber who happens to hear 
of them. O, my dear, he would 
have no choice, I do assure you, 
but to use his pistols. We 
shouldn’t quietly submit to be 
robbed. Sir Jervis inherits the 
spirit of his ancestors. My hus- 
band has the temper of a game 
cock. I myself, in defence of the 


property of my employers, am 
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capable of becoming a perfect 
fiend. And we none of us under- 
stand the use of firearms !’ 

While she was in full enjoy- 
ment of this last aggravation of 
the horrors of the prospect, Emily 
tried another change of position 
—and, this time, with success. 
Greedy admiration suddenly open- 
ed Mrs. Rook's little eyes to their 
utmost width. ‘ My heart alive, 
Miss, what do I see at your 
watch-chain? How they sparkle! 
Might I ask for a closer view ? 

Emily’s fingers trembled ; but 
she succeeded in detaching the 
locket from the chain. Alban 
handed it to Mrs. Rook. 

She began by admiring the 
diamonds—with a certain reserve. 
‘ Nothing like so large as Sir Jer- 
vis’s diamonds ; but choice speci- 
mens, no doubt. Might I ask 
what the value—? 

She stopped. The inscription 
had attracted her notice: she 
began to read it aloud :—‘In 
loving memory of my father. 
Died—’ 

Her face instantly became rigid. 
The next words were suspended 
on her lips. 

Alban seized the chance of 
making her betray herself—under 
pretence of helping her. ‘ Per- 
haps you find the figures not easy 
to read,’ he said. ‘The date is 
“thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven ”— 
nearly four years since.’ 

Not a word, not a movement, 
escaped Mrs. Rook. She held the 
locket before her as she had held 
it from the first. 

Alban looked at Emily. Her 
eyes were riveted on the house- 
keeper : she was barely capable of 
preserving the appearance of com- 

posure. Seeing the necessity of 
catia for her, he at once said the 
words which she was unable to 
say for herself. 

- ‘Perhaps, Mrs. Rook, you would 
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like to look at the portrait?” he 
suggested. ‘Shall I open the 
locket for you? 

Without speaking, without look- 
ing up, she handed the locket to 
Alban. 

He opened it, and offered it to 
her. She neither accepted nor 
refused it: her hands remained 


hanging over the arms of the 
He put the locket on her 


chair. 
lap. 

The portrait produced no mark- 
ed effect on Mrs. Rook. Had the 
date prepared her to see it? She 
sat looking at it—still without 
moving: still without saying a 
word. Alban had no mercy on 
her. ‘ That is the portrait of Miss 
Emily’s father, he said. ‘ Does it 
represent the same Mr. Brown, 
whom you had in your mind when 
you asked me if Miss Emily's 
father was still living? 

That question roused her. She 
Tooked up, on the instant; she 
answered loudly and insolently, 
‘No? 

‘And yet,’ Alban persisted, 
‘you broke down in reading the 
inscription ; and considering what 
a talkative woman you are, the 
portrait has had a strange effect 
on you—to say the least of it.’ 

She eyed him steadily while he 
was speaking—and turned to 
Emily when he had done. ‘ You 
mentioned the heat, just now, 
Miss. The heat has overcome 
me; I shall soon get right again.’ 

The insolent futility of that 
excuse irritated Emily into an- 
swering her. ‘ You will get right 
again perhaps all the sooner,’ she 
said, ‘if we trouble you with no 
more questions, and leave you to 
recover by yourself.’ 

The first change of expression 
which relaxed the iron tensity of 
the housekeeper’s face, showed 
itself when she heard that reply. 
At last there was a feeling in 
Mrs. Rook which openly declared 
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itself—a feeling of impatience to 
see Alban and Emily leave the 
room. 

They left her, without a word 
more. 


CHAPTER X. 
GUESSES AT THE TRUTH. 


‘Wuat are we to do next? O, 
Mr. Morris, you must have seen 
all sorts of people in your time— 
you know human nature, and I 
don’t. Help me with a word of 
advice ! 

Emily forgot that he was in 
love with her—forgot everything 
but the effect produced by the 
locket on Mrs. Rook, and the 
vaguely alarming conclusion to 
which it pointed. In the fervour 
of her anxiety she took Alban’s 
arm as familiarly as if he had been 
her brother. He was gentle, he 
was considerate; he tried earnestly 
to compose her. ‘We can do 
nothing to any good purpose,’ he 
said, ‘ unless we begin by thinking 
quietly. Pardon me for saying 
so—you are needlessly exciting 
yourself.’ 

There was a reason for her ex- 
citement, of which he was ne- 
cessarily ignorant. Her memory 
of the night interview with Miss 
Jethro had inevitably intensified 
the suspicion inspired by the con- 
duct of Mrs. Rook. In less than 
twenty-four hours, Emily had seen 
two women shrinking from secret 
remembrances of her father— 
which might well be guilty re- 
membrances—innocently excited 
by herself! How had they in- 
jured him? Of what infamy, on 
their parts, did his beloved and 
stainless memory remind them ? 
Who could fathom the mystery 
of it? ‘ What does it mean? she 
cried, looking wildly in Alban’s 
compassionate face. ‘You must 
have formed some idea of your 
own. What does it mean? 
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‘Come, and sit down, Mis® 
Emily. We will try if we can 
find out what it means, together.’ 

They returned to the shady 
solitude under the trees. Away, 
in front of the house, the distant 
grating of carriage wheels told of 
the arrival of Miss Ladd’s guests, 
and of the speedy beginning of 
the entertainments and ceremonies 
of the day. 

‘We must help each other,’ 
Alban resumed. ‘ When we first 
spoke of Mrs. Rook, you men- 
tioned Miss Cecilia Wyvil as a 
person who knew something about 
her. Have you any objection to 
tell me what you may have heard 
in that way? 

In complying with his request, 
Emily necessarily repeated what 
Cecilia had told Francine, when 
the two girls had met that morn- 
ing in the garden. 

Alban now knew how Emily 
had obtained employment as Sir 
Jervis’s secretary ; how Mr. and 
Mrs. Rook had been previously 
known to Cecilia’s father as re- 
spectable people keeping an inn 
in his own neighbourhood; and, 
finally, how they had been obliged 
to begin life again in domestic 
service, because the terrible event 
of a murder had given the inn a 
bad name, and had driven away 
the customers on whose encourage- 
ment their business depended. 

Listening in silence, Alban 
remained silent when Emily’s 
narrative had come to an end. 

‘Have you nothing to say to 
me ? she asked. 

‘I am thinking over what I 
have just heard,’ he answered. 

Emily noticed a certain for- 
mality in his tone and manner, 
which disagreeably surprised her. 
He seemed to have made his reply 
as a mere concession to politeness, 
while he was thinking of some- 
ag else which really interested 
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‘Have I disappointed you in 
any way ? she asked. 

‘On the contrary, you have in- 
terested me. I want to be quite 
sure that I remember exactly 
what you have said. You men- 
tioned, I think, that your friend- 
ship with Miss Cecilia Wyvil be- 
gan here, at the school ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And, in speaking of the mur- 
der at the village inn, you told 
me that the crime was committed 
—I have forgotten how long 
ago P 

His manner still suggested that 
he was idly talking about what 
she had told him, while some 
more important subject for reflec- 
tion was in possession of his 
mind. 

‘I don’t know that I said any- 
thing about the time that had 
passed since the crime was com- 
mitted,’ she answered sharply. 
* What does the murder matter to 
us? I think Cecilia told me it 
happened about four years since. 
Excuse me for noticing it, Mr. 
Morris—you seem to have some 
interests of your own to occupy 
your attention. Why couldn’t 
you say so plainly when we came 
out here? I should not have 
asked you to help me, in that 
case. Since my poor father’s 
death, I have been used to fight 
through my troubles by my- 
self.’ 

She rose, and looked at him 
proudly. The next moment, her 
eyes filled with tears. 

In spite of her resistance, Alban 
took her hand. ‘Dear Miss 
Emily,’ he said, ‘ you distress me ; 
you have not done me justice. 
Your interests only are in my 
mind. I have been thinking of 
the one question that perplexes 
us both—the question cf Mrs, 
Rook,’ 

Answering her in those terms, 
he had not spoken as frankly as 
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usual. He had only told her a 
part of the truth. 

Hearing that the woman whom 
they had just left had been land- 
lady of an inn, and that a mur- 
der had been committed under 
her roof, he was led to ask him- 
self if any explanation might be 
found, in these circumstances, of 
the otherwise incomprehensible 
effect produced on Mrs. Rook by 
the inscription on the locket. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry, 
there had arisen in his mind a 
monstroussuspicion, which pointed 
to Mrs. Rook. It impelled him 
to ascertain the date at which the 
murder had been committed, and 
(if the discovery encouraged fur- 
ther investigation) to find out 
next the manner of Mr. Brown’s 
death. In yielding to his own 
morbid curiosity, he had made his 
inquiries with anxious considera- 
tion for Emily; using such pre- 
cautions and evasions as would 
prevent her from even suspecting 
the inferences to which her infor- 
mation might innocently lead. 

Thus far, what progress had he 
made? He had discovered that 
the date of Mr. Brown’s death, 
inscribed on the locket, and the 
date of the crime committed at 
the inn, approached each other 
nearly enough to justify further 
investigation. 

In the mean time, had he suc- 
ceeded in keeping his object con- 
cealed from Emily? He had per- 
fectly succeeded. Hearing him 
declare that her interests only 
had occupied his mind, the poor 
girl innocently entreated him to 
forgive her little outbreak of tem- 
per. ‘If you have any more 
questions to ask me, Mr. Morris, 
pray go on. I promise never to 
think unjustly of you again.’ 

He went on, with an uneasy 
conscience—for it seemed cruel to 
deceive her, even in the interests 
of truth—but still he went on. 

L 
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‘We must be content to guess, 
on the chance of finding out the 
truth,’ he resumed, carefully ap- 
proaching the end that he had in 
view. ‘I will set the example, if 
you like. Suppose we assume 
that this woman has injured your 
father in some way. Am I right 
in believing that it was in his 
character to forgive injuries ? 

‘ Entirely right 

‘In that case, his death may 
have left Mrs. Rook in a position 
to be called to account, by those 
who owe a duty to his memory— 
I mean the surviving members of 
his family.’ 

‘There are but two of us, Mr. 
Morris. My aunt and myself.’ 

‘ There are his executors.’ 

‘ My aunt is his only executor.’ 

‘Your father’s sister—I pre- 
sume? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He may have left instructions 
with her, which might be of the 
greatest use to us.’ 

‘I will write to-day, and find 
out,’ Emily replied. ‘I had al- 
ready planned to consult my aunt,’ 
she added, thinking again of Miss 
Jethro, 

‘If your aunt has not received 
any positive instructions,’ Alban 
continued, ‘she may remember 
some allusion to Mrs. Rook, on 
your father’s part, at the time of 
his last illness—’ 

Emily stopped him. ‘You 
don’t know how my dear father 
died,’ she said. ‘He was struck 
down—apparently in perfect 
health—by disease of the heart.’ 

‘Struck down in his own 
house ? 

‘Yes, ih his own house.’ 

Those words closed Alban’s 
lips. The investigation, so care- 
fully and so delicately conducted, 
had failed to serve any useful 
purpose. He had now ascertained 
the manner of Mr. Brown’s death, 
and the place of Mr. Brown's 
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death—and he was as far from 
confirming his suspicions of Mrs. 
Rook as ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DRAWING-MASTER’S CONFES- 
SION. 


‘Is there nothing else you can 
suggest ? Emily asked. 

* Nothing—at present.’ 

‘Tf my aunt fails us, have we 
no other hope ? 

‘I have hope in Mrs. Rook,’ 
Alban answered. ‘I see I sur- 
prise you ; but I really mean what 
I say. Sir Jervis’s housekeeper 
is an excitable woman, and she is 
fond of wine. There is always a 
weak side in the character of such 
a person as that. If we wait for 
our chance, and turn it to the 
right use when it comes, we may 
yet succeed in making her betray 
herself.’ 

Emily listened to him in be- 
wilderment. 

‘You talk as if I was sure of 
your help in the future,’ she said. 
‘Have you forgotten that I leave 
school to-day, never to return? 
In half an hour more, I shall be 
condemned to a long journey in 
the company of that horrible crea- 
ture—with a life to look forward 
to, in the same house with her, 
among strangers! A miserable 
prospect, and a hard trial of a 
girl’s courage—is it not, Mr. 
Morris ?” 

‘You will at least have one 
person, Miss Emily, who will try 
with all his heart and soul to 
encourage you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean,’ said Alban quietly, 
‘that the Midsummer vacation 
begins to-day; and that the draw- 
ing-master is going to spend his 
holidays in the north.’ 

Emily jumped up from her 
chair. ‘You!’ she exclaimed. 
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‘You are going to Northumber- 
land with me ” 

* Why not?’ Alban asked. ‘ The 
railway is open to all travellers 
alike, if they have money enough 
to buy a ticket.’ 

‘Mr. Morris! what can you be 
thinking of? Indeed, indeed I 
am not ungrateful. I know you 
mean kindly—you are a good 
generous man. But do remember 
how completely a girl, in my 
position, is at the mercy of ap- 
pearances. You, travelling in the 
same carriage with me! and that 
woman putting her own vile in- 
terpretation on it, and degrading 
me in Sir Jervis Redwood’s esti- 
mation, on the day when I enter 
his house! O, it’s worse than 
thoughtless—it’s madness, down- 
right madness.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ Alban 
gravely agreed, ‘it is madness. I 
lost whatever little reason I once 
possessed, Miss Emily, on the 
day when I first met you out 
walking with the young ladies of 
the school.’ 

Emily turned away in signifi- 
cant silence. Alban followed 
her. 

‘You promised just now,’ he 
said, ‘never to think unjustly of 
me again. I respect and admire 
you far too sincerely to take a 
base advantage of this occasion— 
the only occasion on which I have 
been permitted to speak with you 
alone. Wait a little before you 
condemn a man whom you don’t 
understand. I will say nothing 
to annoy you—I only ask leave to 
explain myself. Will you take 
your chair again ? 

She returned unwillingly to her 
seat. ‘It ‘can only end,’ she 
thought sadly, ‘in my disappoint- 
ing him ’ 

*I have had the worst possible 
opinion of women, for years past,’ 
Alban resumed ; ‘and the only 
* reason I can give for it condemns 
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me out of my own mouth. I 
have been infamously treated by 
one woman; and my wounded 
self-esteem has meanly revenged 
itself by reviling the whole sex. 
Wait a little, Miss Emily. My 
fault has received its fit punish- 
ment. I have been thoroughly 
humiliated—and you have done 
it.’ 

‘ Mr. Morris !’ 

‘Take no offence, pray, where 
no offence is meant. Some few 
years since, it was the great mis- 
fortune of my life to meet with a 
Jilt. You know what I mean? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘She was my equal by birth (I 
am a younger son of a country 
squire) and my superior in rank. 
I can honestly tell you that I 
was fool enough to love her with 
all my heart and soul. She 
never allowed me to doubt—I 
may say this without conceit, re- 
membering the miserable end of 
it—that my feeling for her was 
returned. Her father and mother 
(excellent people) approved of 
the contemplated marriage. She 
accepted my presents; she al- 
lowed all the customary prepara- 
tions for a wedding to proceed to 
completion ; she had not even 
mercy enough, or shame enough, 
to prevent me from publicly de- 
grading myself by waiting for her 
at the altar, in the presence of a 
large congregation. The minutes 
passed—and no bride appeared. 
The clergyman, waiting like me, 
was requested to return to the ves- 
try. I was invited to follow him. 
You foresee the end of the story, 
of course? She had run away 
with another man. But can you 
guess who the man was? Her 


groom. 
Emily’s face reddened with in- 


dignation. ‘She suffered for it? 
O, Mr. Morris, surely she suffered 
for it! 

‘Not at all She had money 
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enough to reward the groom for 
marrying her ; and she let herself 
down easily to her husband’s 
level. It was a suitable marriage, 
in every respect. When I last 
heard of them, they were regu- 
larly in the habit of getting drunk 
together. I am afraid I have dis- 
gusted you? We will drop the 
subject, and resume my precious 
autobiography at a later date. 
One showery day in the autumn 
of last year, you young ladies 
went out with Miss Ladd for a 
walk. When you were all trotting 
back again, under your umbrellas, 
did you (in particular) notice an 
ill-tempered fellow standing in the 
road, and getting a good look 
at you, on the high footpath above 
him? 

Emily smiled, in spite of her- 
self. ‘I don’t remember it,’ she 
said. 

‘You wore a brown jacket 
which fitted you as if you had 
been born in it—and you had the 
smartest little straw hat I ever 
saw on a woman’s head, It was 
the first time 1 ever noticed such 
things. I think I could paint a 
portrait of the boots you wore 
(mud included), from memory 
alone. That was the impression 
you produced on me. After be- 
lieving, honestly believing, that 
love was one of the lost illusions 
of my life—after feeling, honest- 
ly feeling, that I would as soon 
look at the devil, as look at a 
- woman—there was the state of 
mind to which retribution had 
reduced me; using for its instru- 
ment, Miss Emily Brown. O, 
don’t be afraid of what I may say 
next! In your presence, and 
out of your presence, l’m man 
enough to be ashamed of my own 
folly. I am resisting your in- 
fluence over me at this moment, 
with the strongest of all resolu- 
tions—the resolution of despair. 
Let’s look at the humorous side 


of the story again. What do 
you think I did when the regi- 
ment of young ladies had passed 
by me? 

Emily declined to guess, 

‘I followed you back to the 
school ; and, on pretence of hav- 
ing a daughter to educate, I got 
one of Miss Ladd’s prospectuses 
from the porter at the lodge-gate. 
I was in your neighbourhood, you 
must know, on a sketching tour. 
I went back to my inn, and 
seriously considered what had 
happened to me. The result of 
my cogitations was that I went 
abroad. Only for a change—not 
at all because I was trying to 
weaken the impression you had 
produced on me! After awhile, 
I returned to England. Only be- 
cause I was tired of travelling— 
not at all because your influence 
drew me back! Another interval 
passed ; and luck turned my way, 
for a wonder. The drawing- 
master’s place became vacant here. 
Miss Ladd advertised ; I produced 
my testimonials; and took the 
situation. Only because the salary 
was a welcome certainty, to a 
poor man—not at all because the 
new position brought me into 
personal association with Miss 
Emily Brown! Do you begin to 
see why I have troubled you 
with all this talk about myself? 
Apply the contemptible system 
of self-delusion which my con- 
fession has revealed, to that holi- 
day arrangement for a tour in the 
north which has astonished and 
annoyed you. I am going to 
travel this afternoon by your 
train. Only because I feel an 
intelligent longing to see the 
northernmost county of England— 
not at all because I won’t let you 
trust yourself alone with Mrs. 
Rook! Not at all because I won’t 
leave you to‘ enter Sir Jervis 
Redwood'sservice, withouta friend 
within reach in case you want 
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him! Mad? O, yes—perfectly 
mad. * But, tell me this: What 
do all sensible people do when 
they find themselves in the com- 
pany of a lunatic? They hu- 
mour him. Let me take your 
ticket, and see your luggage la- 
belled; I only ask leave to be 
your travelling servant. If you 
are proud—lI shall like you al: 
the better, if you are—pay me 
wages, and keep me in my proper 
place in that way.’ 

Some girls, addressed with this 
- reckless intermingling of jest and 
earnest, would have felt confused ; 
and some would have felt flattered. 
With a good-tempered resolution, 
which never passed the limits 
of modesty and refinement, Emily 
met Alban Morris on his own 
ground, 

‘You have said you respect 
me,’ she began ; ‘I am going to 
prove that I believe you. The 


least I can do is not to misinter- ° 


pret you, on my side. Am I 
to understand, Mr. Morris—you 
won’t think the worse of me, I 
hope, if 1 speak plainly—am I to 
understand that you are in love 
with me? 

‘Yes, Miss Emily —if you 
please.’ 

He had answered with the 
quaint gravity which was peculiar 
to him; but he was already con- 
scious of a sense of discourage- 
ment. Her composure was a bad 
sign—from his point of view. 

‘My time will come, I dare- 
say,’ she proceeded. ‘ At present 
I know nothing of love, by ex- 
perience ; I only know what some 
of my schoolfellows talk about in 
secret. Judging by what they 
tell me, a girl blushes when her 
lover pleads with her to favour 
his.addresses. Am I blushing? 

‘Must I speak plainly, too? 
Alban asked. 

‘If you have no objection,’ she 
answered, as composedly as if she 


had been speaking to her grand- 
father. 

‘Then, Miss Emily, I must 
say—you are not blushing.’ 

She went on. ‘ Another token 


of love—as I am informed—is to 
Am I trembling? 


tremble. 

‘No.’ 

‘Am I tooconfused tolookatyou? 

* No.’ 

‘Do I walk away with dignity 
—and then stop, and steal a timid , 
glance at my lover over my 
shoulder?’ 

‘I wish you did!’ 

‘A plain answer, Mr. Morris ! 
Yes, or No.’ 

* No—of course.’ 

‘ In one last word, do I give you 
any sort of encouragement to try 
again ? 

‘In one last word, I have made 
a fool of myself—and you have 
taken the kindest possible way of 
telling me so.’ 

This time she made no attempt 
to reply in his own tone. The 
good-humoured gaiety of her 
manner disappeared. She was in 
earnest—truly, sadly in earnest— 
when she said her next words. 

‘Is it not best, in your own in- 
terests, that we should bid each 
other good-bye ? she asked. ‘In 
the time to come—when you only 
remember how kind you once 
were to me—we may look forward 
to meeting again. After all that 
you have suffered, so bitterly and 
so undeservedly, don’t, pray don’t, 
make me feel that another woman 
has behaved cruelly to you, and 
that I—so grieved to distress you 
—am that heartless creature !’ 

Never in her life had she been 
so irresistibly charming as she was 
at that moment. Her sweet nature 
showed all its innocent pity for 
him in her face. 

He saw it—he felt it—he was 
not unworthy of it. In silence, 
he lifted her hand to his lips. 
He turned pale as he kissed it, 
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‘Say that you agree with me!’ 
she pleaded. 

*I obey you.’ 

As he answered, he pointed to 
the lawn at their feet. ‘ Look,’ 
he said, ‘at that dead leaf which 
the air is wafting over the grass. 
Is it possible that such sympathy 
as you feel for Me, such love as I 
feel for You, can waste, wither, 
and fall to the ground like that 
leaf? I leave you, Emily—with 
the firm conviction that there is 
a time of fulfilment to come in 
our two lives. Happen what 
may in the interval—I trust the 
future.’ 


The words had barely passed 
his lips, when the voice of one of 
the servants reached them from 


the house. ‘ Miss Emily! are you 
in the garden ? 

Emily stepped out into the 
sunshine. The servant hurried 
to meet her, and placed a tele- 
gram in her hand. She looked at 
it with a sudden misgiving. In 
her small experience, a telegram 
was associated with the communi- 
cation of bad news. She con- 
quered her hesitation—opened it 
—read it. The colour left her 
face: she shuddered. The tele- 
gram dropped on the grass. 

‘Read it,’ she said faintly, as 
Alban picked it up. 

He read these words: ‘Come 
to London directly. Miss Letitia 
is dangerously ill.’ 

* Your aunt? he asked. 

‘Yes—my aunt.’ 


(To be continued, ) 
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GETTING OUR SONS OFF OUR HANDS. 


‘ Buessep is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them.’ This 
might have been very true of 
patriarchal days, each with a bow 
and arrow ‘when the enemy was 
at the gate; but not so true of 
these hard times when ‘the wolf 
is at the door. A father who 
can afford a regiment of donkeys 
and nursery-maids for his babes, 
and hunters for the bigger boys, 
with savings enough from an en- 
tailed estate to make them all in- 
dependent and comfortable in 
later days—this lucky man, per- 
haps, may feel proud and happy 
in his paternity; but where the 
family will grow and the income 
will not, and a father sees in his 
growing boys a sad vista of the 
same follies, foibles, and extrava- 
gances he so painfully remembers 
in his own younger days, he be- 
gins to feel a burden of dark cares 
and anxieties from which he must 
look about, him to escape. This 
paternal difficulty is all the greater 
because no youngster ever realises 
the fact that his father’s purse 
is exhaustible, and that all the 
little ’tis buts, which he seems a 
stingy old fogey to deny, amount, 
when multiplied, to a ruinous 
sum by the end of the year. 

The wrong-headedness of youth 
is something distracting to a 
father, and not the less so when 
there is a grain of home-truth in 
their arguments. We remember 
one who, when told he must 
choose a profession and provide for 
himself, replied : ‘It’s very hard. 
I never wanted to be born; and 
to bring a fellow nolens volens 
into an expensive world like this, 
with a big National Debt and an 


income-tax, and then to tell him 
you have not a screw to give him, 
is too bad a great deal.” Another 
hardship the boy might have men- 
tioned, we think, is that no man 
can as much as choose his own 
father or mother ; for it is on their 
discipline or indulgence that even 
the means of helping oneself so 
much depend. ‘ Boys are spoilt 
for five years, said a crammer, 
‘and then brought to me without 
any formed habits of application, 
to make up for lost time.’ No 
wonder many are disappointed, 
and find that the ‘kicks of life’ 
come late, though ‘ the halfpence’ 
have been spent very early. 

* Well, perhaps it is in these said 
lines of competition that the sup- 
posed father first seeks to make 
one less around his crowded 
board. ‘Our soldiers swore ter- 
ribly in Flanders,’ said Corporal 
Trim ; but the family curses on 
the competitive system would out- 
number all, though sworn perhaps 
in a more civilised way. The first 
remark we ever heard on this 
novelty was from an old lady of 
eighty years. 

‘O, dear! 
hear it!’ 

‘ Why, mother?’ 

‘Why, what's to become of all 
the stupid ones? and I am sure 
I have seen plenty of them.’ 

Even as the barrow trade and 
the sandwich-mert have been 
deemed a happy institution and 
resource where there is no charac- 
ter, so were the Government of- 
fices where there were no brains. 
But for the good of the public 
service, all that is altered. Where- 
as the qualification used to be 


I am so sorry to 
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ignorance, now it is knowledge. 
The idlest and most useless son 
in the family was always the one 
reserved for some member of Par- 
liament to prefer. It is easy to 
laugh at examinations, and to 
quote useless questions; but a re- 
membrance even of useless facts 
in an examination is a test of in- 
dustry and accuracy in reading ; 
habits truly valuable in them- 
selves when the studies that 
formed those habits are forgotten. 

But good as this system is for 
the public service, and good as a 
stimulus to education—for idle 
masters have nowadays their work 
brought to the test—and desir- 
able also to the good and wise 
parents who are few, with clever 
sons who are fewer still, yet to 
the generality of families the 
pending examinations keep father 
and mother constantly on the 
fret with year after year of anx- 
iety and misery. Go where we 
will, it seems as if fathers and 
mothers were at school again; 
their talk is of school histories, 
_ grammars, and text-books; and, 
worst of all, many a youth is 
tempted to compete without a 
chance of success, and only finds 
out his mistake when too late to 
begin in any other line. ‘ Fond 
and foolish’ as applied to parents, 
and ‘cruel kindness,’ are terms 
apt indeed. All life is self- 
denial, whjle its preparation in 
these days is too often self-indul- 
gence. Live by labour is the 
law ; a law from which few com- 
paratively are in any sense ex- 
empt. Now, if parents would 
only look far ahead, and realise ac- 
cording to their child’s powers of 
mind and body what his course 
in life should be, many a heart- 
ache would be saved. Jf; yes, if 
indeed! But man, though de- 
fined to be an ‘intellectual ani- 
mal’ in Buffon’s Natural History, 
has too often the part of intellect 


left out, and is ruled by reason 
only as a rare exception; hope, 
imagination, and ‘chancing it,’ 
are far more commonly the springs 
of human action; and as to form- 
ing an opinion of a son, no man 
knows so little of the son’s cha- 
racter as his own father, though 
for the most part no one knows 
more of the father’s weak side 
than his own son. The one is 
blinded by affection; the other is 
keen from tricks and habits of 
evasion, and sharp-set from the 
pleasure of the moment. Could 
the race of life be run like the 
donkey-race—each driving his 
neighbour’s animal, each manag- 
ing his neighbour’s son—the re- 
sult would be different indeed. 
As it is, boys are trained and 
prepared for no one thing essential 
for life. The pocket-money they 
squander even in schooldays is 
oiten far more than they will af- 
ford in later years. So to launch 
them into life—wanting in self- 
command, in economy, or habits 
of industry and hard work, with- 
out much danger of their soon 
falling back again on the family 
resources—is the hard task that 
assails the foolish parent. As to 
success by competition, though 
called so difficult, we well know 
that a youth, kept steadily at 
work as boys used to be for some 
five years at school, would, with 
a short special preparation, stand 
three-fourths up the list for any- 
thing but the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, to compete for which prizes, 
we admit, requires far more than 
average industry and talent. 
Some who fail in examinations 
for a commission we now see are 
sometimes so bold as to enlist. 
An amusing book lately pub- 
lished, entitled Through the Ranks 
to a Commission, will, however, 
show that the attempt is not one 
for an indulged and spoilt boy ; 
and even when a commission has 
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been secured, the poor father 
finds it but a qualified advantage. 
An allowance is required, and 
with a small one, if he is not pre- 
pared to meet occasional demands, 
to save his son’s honour, and his 
commission too, he must, indeed, 
calculate on exceptional sobriety 
and virtue amidst the temptations 
of the mess-room. Not off his 
hands still! We remember a 
poor subaltern telling us quite 
a heartrending tale, how once he 
was in dread of utter ruin simply 
because a Ball was voted, for which 
he had no money to subscribe. 
It was only by the self-denial of 
@ very poor maiden aunt that 
the indispensable twenty pounds 
could be raised, and his commis- 
sion saved. 

Preferment by competition is, 
of course, all in favour of the 
steady and intellectual; but they 
are always a small minority. It 
is in vain to ridicule examina- 
tions, and argue that a good 
officer need not be a book-worm. 
No matter; you will find more 
good officers amongst those with 
wits than those without them ; 
and as to saying that study far 
less than enough for a University 
degree will imply softness and 
effeminacy, every Cantab or Ox- 
onian will laugh at it as absurd. 

Some fathers hope their sons 
will make a fortune at the Uni- 
versity, and depend on college 
scholarships, leading as they do to 
fellowships, livings, head-master- 
ships, and—for such are the 
most common stepping-stones— 
even bishoprics. No doubt many a 
man, without a shilling beyond his 
University expenses, has mounted 
nearly all the steps aforesaid ; 
only for this attempt two quali- 
fications are essential—not only 
very superior talent, but very rare 
self-denial and inflexible perse- 
verance. College-life has its dis- 
tractions and most seductive di- 
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versions ; and few live strictly 
within their allowance, whether 
great or small. One year's in- 
come in arrears at taking the 
degree is only a reasonable cal- 
culation. Those who realise the 
parental expectations of ‘ making 
a fortune’ at the Universities are a 
very small number. This reading 
‘ for the pot,’ and riding Pegasus 
for the stakes you can win; and 
wooing the Muses, not for their 
charms, but for their fortune, is 
indeed a very risky way to stop 
all drafts on the family bank. 

We need say little of Law, or 
of Medicine, or of the Church, 
because we are speaking of getting 
clear of a son’s expenses once 
and for all. Neither in Law nor 
in Medicine can any one commonly 
be floated without an allowance 
for several years; and as to the 
Charch being a provision for a 
man, without unusual interest or 
good expectations, most clergy- 
men would have been richer if 
they had saved their educational 
expenses, and lived on the interest 
while in the pursuit of something 
else. The high social advantages 
in the Church used to be deemed 
a great compensation; but in 
these days of Literates and or- 
dained schoolmasters, the name . 
of Reverend is not without inquiry 
the same passport which it once 
was. 

All these risks and difficulties 
are so apparent that parents of 
late years have generally come to 
the conclusion that professions 
are overstocked, and rarely pay ; 
and therefore some boldly resolve 
that either trade or emigration— 
if they will only prefer the sub- 
stance of worldly comforts to the 
shadows of gentility, and ‘ what 
the world says’—presents at last 
the opening for which they are 
seeking for their sons. 

This happy time, perhaps, may 
one day come; but unfortunately 
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we are at present yet in a transition 
state. Trade and commerce are 
growing genteel, but only grow- 
ing still. The trade to be toler- 
ated must be something on a large 
scale; it. must be that of the 
wealthy merchant, not the strug- 
gling shopman; and as to the 
class of men of whom we are 
speaking, if they had money 
enough for the former, they would 
prefer to be idle and spend it, 
and decline business altogether. 

Brewing has been the snare of 
many. Some brewers have been 
called merchant princes, and are 
allied with noble families, whence 
the saying, ‘You may visit your 
brewer, but not your wine-mer- 
chant ;’ still their number is very 
small—‘ so few, said Mr. B., ‘I 
could count them on my fingers; 
and yet these few are such a 
bait as to cause us to be pestered 
to take the sons of our friends 
and neighbours, with a view to 
partnership, no doubt.’ 

Dr. Johnson spoke of Thrale’s 
brewery as ‘the potentiality of 
wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice ;) but on a small scale 
there is no business of more de- 
tail and drudgery or less likely to 
make desirable returns. Still, 
people easily believe what they 
wish to be true, and, in the way 
of a mild dose of trade, greet 
what seemed an eligible oppor- 
tunity of combining the profits 
of the tradesman with the stand- 
ing of the gentleman. ‘I can 
hire a man to stir up the malt fora 
pound a week,’ said Mr. A., ‘and 
that I should be sorry to give to 
any of these young gentlemen. If 
you try to live the life of a brewer 
and a gentleman too, believe me, 
you must fail.’ 

. ‘ Well,’ says the anxious father, 
‘ what I propose seems reasonable ; 
it is simply this: the money I 
might spend with small return at 
the University, or in articling my 


son to a solicitor, surely I can 
employ in buying a business or 
partnership in some house in 
Liverpool or in Mincing Lane.’ 
My good friend, I am sorry to 
damp your hopes, but you are be- 
ginning at the wrong end. You 
think to begin at the top, but in 
all safe and profitable trade you 
must begin at the bottom—yes, 
and work very hard too for many 
a long year—quite in the spirit of 
Longfellow, when he wrote ‘ Learn 
to labour and to wait’ Witha 
little reflection, can you believe 
that any safe and prosperous mer- 
chant will give you more than 
the ordinary interest of your 
money when you are utterly use- 
less in business? A youth ap- 
prenticed for five years commonly 
works for four years for nothing, 
because all that time he is worth 
nothing, and is only deemed worth 
100/. for the fifth year. Even if 
you enter your son as an appren- 
tice to learn his trade, at the end 
of his term the blanks of trade 
very greatly outnumber the prizes. 
An experienced City wine-mer- 
chant, after forty years, told us 
that only about one in four of his 
friends had in any way succeeded. 
As to those who prove so valuable 
to their employers that they are 
promoted to places of 400/. or 
500/. a year or a partnership, the 
employer of two hundred City 
clerks said that not one in a 
hundred proved worth more than 
1507. a year, though he was most 
desirous of finding some fit for 
the higher places in his office to 
relieve himself—so rare are busi- 
ness habits and the peculiar talent 
that merchandise requires. The 
only chance of investing money 
for a son in business is to wait 
for proofs of high qualifications in 
the proposed business first; such 
men are always in demand. A 
merchant who would take your 
money under any other circum- 
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stances must be in a rather critical 
position, and the wrong man to in- 
trust with your money or your son. 

No doubt, among the large City 
dealers, where business has ex- 
tended beyond the vigilance of 
any single man, the secret of suc- 
cess is in self-multiplication. But 
the man to replace the dealer's 
self and dispense with his labours 
to any extent must be a piece of 
human machinery of punctuality 
like clockwork, and with habits 
which imply a sacrifice of many 
a long year, without even a 
rational enjoyment and all that is 
worth living for. While men 
envy the position of a Maple or 
a Shoolbred, they little think of 
the toil and self-denial by which 
that eminence has been attained— 
a price at which they would be 
sorry, indeed, to purchase all 
such riches or renown. 

We are afraid all this is very 
discouraging, but the question is, 
is it not true? Many of the class 
we address were, perhaps, born 
to fortunes ; in other words, the 
hard work of life was done for 
them, and the wages of labour 
realised, and all made ready for 
their soft and luxurious reception 
in this, which is to the many a 
very hard world indeed. Some 
have a business well established, 
which their sons can keep going 
with comparatively little labour. 
And therefore, at the present day, 
a great social change is taking 
place. The men of labour are 
treading out the men of leisure. 
However proud men are of pater- 
nal acres which pay but little, 
those who deal in manufac- 
tures claim to be as genteel 
as those devoted to manures. 
And as to county influence and 
a long retinue of retainers at the 
poll, things which, remind us of 
ancient feudal days, there is no 
such influence as the longer purse ; 
no such willing slaves, no such 
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homage paid as that which arises 
from the sight of the cotton 
thousands as compared with the 
landed hundreds, when the one 
can give a park to the people, 
while the other must mortgage 
his own. Truly, the country 
people are fast giving way to the 
counter people, and there are just 
now an unusual number of worn- 
out families—all spending and no 
earning from generation to gene- 
ration having produced its natural 
results. Hence the cry, ‘ Our sons 
must do something; the profes- 
sions are full and overdone— 
where in the world shall the live- 
lihood be found ? 

To lose caste is as bad in Eng- 
land as in India; and here is the 
difficulty. The poor milliner might 
be in luxury as a servant; but 
‘man doth not live by bread 
alone.’ Many would rather starve 
in stomach than in sensibilities. 
This feeling runs through all 
classes. ‘ My father kept an ho- 
tel,’ said an old coachman ; ‘ and 
when I wanted to take to a coach, 
the difficulty which the family 
raised was this : if I demeaned my- 
self to be a coachman, I could not 
be company for the card-room, and 
gin-and-water every evening in the 
room behind the bar.’ Such feelings 
are falsely called pride; we call 
them what they are, natural—in 
other words, Nature’s own spur to 
industry ; the voice with which 
she supports labour’s primeval 
law, crying ‘ Excelsior! Forward 
in the fray, and scorn to fall out 
of the ranks !’ 

To be a clerk in one of the 
joint-stock banks is a not unplea- 
sant employment ; but the pay is 
not much more than many a youth 
spends as pocket-money; and a 
very small proportion can possibly 
rise to be managers. ‘If you 
would know the value of money, 
try to make some,’ is a true say- 
ing. A man with capital and a 
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knowledge of business combined 
has a great advantage ; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that any one 
without this knowledge of busi- 
ness can ever find an opportunity 
of investment in the City, whether 
as principal or partner, which is 
not either a swindle or the road 
to ruin. 

The conclusion of all this is 
that the advantages of trade are 
not for the sons of poor gentle- 
men, least of all while they retain 
the feelings and rank as gentle- 
men. Such feelings are a decided 
bar to success, Where the grocer’s 
son feels rich and prosperous, the 
gentleman feels poor and dis- 
gusted. ‘To begin at the bottom, 
and work very hard,’ and to look 
for no probable results till youth 
and the years of enjoyment are 
passed, is the report of all old 
tradesmen. 

In the greater houses of busi- 
ness in Liverpool and Manchester, 
as in the Stock Exchange and 
Mincing Lane, there have of late 
years been recognised not a few 
men of good birth and social 
standing. Some men fora season 
do sink far lower still, and have 
submitted to herd with the com- 
mon soldiers, with prospect of a 
commission and resuming their 
proper status after three or four 
years of drudgery ; but as to the 
position of a common shopman 
being endured by a gentleman, we 
never yet have heard an instance. 

Nowadays emigration seems to 
many the point of escape. Ina 
colony we can do things which 
we cannot do in England, and 
enjoy healthful work, fearing the 
frowns of no master. That ‘all 
business is imperious’ is a well- 
known maxim, and all masters 
are imperious too ; nor is there a 
greater drawback to a man’s hap- 
piness than a constant feeling of 
nervousness about pleasing one 
set in authority over us, to say 
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nothing of the liability, in any 
but a Government office, of being 
sent adrift at his caprice. Men 
who have roughed it in New Zea- 
land have agreed that, if plenty of 
arm-ache, there is far less of heart- 
ache ; and if plain food, a better 
appetite and health to enjoy it. 
Add to this, there is scope for our 
energies in a colony, and a hope 
of ultimate independence rarely 
to be earned in England. 

But the question is, Is your 
son, both in body and in mind, 
suited for the life? The advan- 
tages of a colony may be stated 
briefly thus : 

1. There is less competition ; 
but you must have something of 
a kind wanted in a colony to 
compete with. 

2. You are not ashamed to do 
things which you would not do at 
home; but that is no advantage 
unless you can do them. 

‘There is nothing for nothing 
in this world,’ least of all in a 
colony ; and the something to be 
offered must be of a limited kind. 
Labour is the current coin—the 
labour either of your own hands, 
or the power to direct, and there- 
fore multiply, the labour of others. 
As Falstaff said of wit, we say of 
labour: if none of your own, you 
must be ‘the cause of labour in 
other men.’ If you emigrate with 
only a little money in hand, you 
must be able to hew wood and 
clear bush, and do a better day's 
work than will commonly be so 
called at home. You must sell 
your labour first, and qualify to 
turn over your money afterwards. 
If you have capital, you may 
enter on sheep-farming, in which 
line you may fag less, but still no 
little ; but here we must warn you 
that knowledge and tact are re- 
quired. Thus in the beautiful 
climate of New Zealand you. may 
find a sphere for many a gentle- 
maa; but as to the care of stock in 
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a Canadian winter, this is suited to 
very few. Some have friends in 
a colony to join, and good friends 
lead to fortune everywhere ; but 
this is exceptional, and not the 
common lot of colonists. 

In a colony everything of the 
nature of office work and pen- 
and-ink work is both scarcer in 
itself and subject to more fierce 
competition than in England. 
Everything that a gentleman is 
best able to do, and, for the most 
part, the only stock-in-trade he 
carries with him, is there super- 
fluous, and will not be in demand 
for a generation to come. A 
colony wants many hands, but 
few heads. All our experience— 
over fifty years of observation— 
proves that among gentlemen co- 
lonists, of those who trust to 
their own labour alone, the fail- 
ures are very many, and the 
depths to which gentlemen sink 
are often concealed, as too sad to 
be told at home. We once edu- 
cated a youth as a surveyor and 
engineer, and we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he car- 
ried the right goods to the right 
market. We have no doubt a 
skilful carpenter would generally 
keep himself from first landing, 
and eventually turn contractor in 
a larger way. Amateur carpen- 
tering and turning will not do; 
and what gentleman will work 
for years to qualify himself in a 
carpenter’s shop? 

‘But if you have capital? 
Well, a colony offers a wide field 
for the capitalist; but capital 
wants judgment in all countries, 
and is lost as well as squan- 
dered, for sharks and sharpers 
abound equal to the occasion in a 
colony as at home. At the Can- 
terbury settlement, for instance, 
you may invest safely at higher 
interest than in England; but 
interest is falling; capital is sent 
out to invest, and good securities 


from eight per cent have sunk to 
six. Ina colony you should wait 
a year at least, and look about 
you, and, if the right man, you 
may find an opening in land or 
stock that may lead to riches. We 
may well say ‘if the right man,’ 
because give land and stock for 
nothing, and some men at home 
would lose money in farming. 

If this view of life is not a very 
encouraging one, however sorry 
to be the bearer of ill-news, we 
cannot help it. The truth sooner 
or later must crop out; better to 
hear it before you burn your fin- 
gers than after. If born a gen- 
tleman, it takes, at present prices 
and with the present habits of 
society, far more to keep you as a 
gentleman than most gentlemen 
cah earn. Gentility goes out 
sighing in the money market in 
these days. Men do not in busi- 
ness pay money for nothing and 
make allowance for sensitive feel- 
ings. With gentility you are 
heavily weighted—indeed, in the 
race for riches a gentleman and a 
do-nothing are convertible terms. 
A bishop in New Zealand some 
time since found it necessary to 
make a public address to combat 
a very mischievous opinion then 
widely prevalent in that colony, 
and to argue that a man was not 
to be presumed to be useless to 
an employer because he was (‘a 
swell’) a gentleman. 

The step from professions which 
are full to the rank of mechanics 
which still find a wide demand 
for their labour, we admit, is 
one painful indeed to take; but, 
sooner or later, there can be no 
alternative. Gentility cannot in- 
crease and multiply with any 
satisfactory result unless men do 
so in the spirit of the Psalmist, 
who, after sayirig ‘ they have babes 
at their desire,’ also presupposes 
that we ‘leave the rest of our 
substance to our babes,’ We pity 
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the poor babes born to none. The 


latter part is too often left out. 
As to going on from generation 
to generation, each poorer than 
the last, eating away at the 
family cake, yet still expecting 
to have it—this is a downward 
course which, without a period- 
ical turn at reproduction, must 
end in disappointment at no dis- 
tant day. 

We once heard a gentleman 
say, ‘My grandfather drove four- 
in-hand, my father drove a pair, 
I can hardly afford a “one-horse 
shay.” Happily, I am a single 
man ; but suppose I married, and 
multiplied after my kind : some of 
my sons must come down to a 
wheelbarrow, and perhaps, by 
good luck and industry, rise to 
be railway contractors, and start 
the family coach, to run through 
the same gradations over again.’ 

But it often occurs to us, What 
is to become of those lounging 
loafers whom we meet at every 
corner in—any fashionable resort ? 
It is a mistake to say they do 
nothing. They earn nothing, or do 
no good, if you please. In sober 
truth, they do as much of a cer- 
tain sort as some valuable mem- 
bers of society, only the latter 
spend little and do much; the 
former spend much and do no- 
thing but—mischief. They smoke 
and nip sherry, play billiards or 
lawn-tennis with flirting varia- 
tions; they hang about young 
ladies and keep better men away, 
and are a heartache to their fa- 
thers and mothers, whom we only 
do not pity because they have 
themselves to blame for having 
animated" such useless lumps of 
mortality. First of all they drain 
their parents, and leave less for 
their long-suffering sisters. Soon 
idleness leads to vice and scrapes 
various, that must be paid for—a 
sacrifice which the respectability 
of the family requires. The next 


stage is one of mature years. The 
father is dead, the income divided, 
of which the scamp has antici- 
pated nearly all his share. His 
family have suffered enough, and 
he must look to himself. As to 
general society, that becomes im- 
patient. Men say, ‘We would 
make allowance and entertain 
youths, but Mr. Dolittle is too 
old.’ He soon feels that he has 
arrived at the give-and-take age. 
There crops up an instinctive feel- 
ing that he cumbers the earth, 
and is not to be encouraged, and 
a social nuisance. It has long 
been too late for him to begin at 
anything. He is too ignorant and 
useless to be master, and too 
old and independent to be man. 
He may gamble, cheat, borrow, 
and not pay, or turn tout and 
want to order every one’s wine 
and every one’s coals, 

Some years since we marked 
such a specimen in the earliest 
part of his downward course ; 
he then had succeeded to some 
little money, but we predicted 
he one day would come to the 
ground, a prediction most pain- 
fully verified. We met him in 
Bath, not long since, all rags 
and tatters. He had turned 
billiard-marker, and been dis- 
charged; had been porter at a 
wagon-office ; and, unfit for any- 
thing, we saw nothing before him 
but starvation or the workhouse. 
If such cases are not common, it 
is that some poor relative divides 
a crust with them, or not un- 
commonly because they avoid all 
the haunts of their former friends. 
However kindly disposed, you find 
it a difficulty to acknowledge them. 
You carry not ‘ Cesar and his for- 
tunes, but your shabby-genteel 
relative and his vices. A practi- 
cal illustration: ‘I cannot invite 
Will any more,’ said his sister. 
‘Why not? What can the matter 
be? ‘Because he commits me so. 
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Hear this: first of all he was 
offering to all the rich young 
ladies at a distance, and was called 
Solicitor-General. When he came 
here, he promised to behave. Nice 
behaviour! Fortwo young ladies 
met together in my drawing-room, 
and one said, “I have a beau, and 
something that will come to some- 
thing.” “So have I,” said the 
other. “T'll show you my love- 
letters if you will first let me 
see yours.” And—would you be- 
lieve it?—both sets were written 
in the same loving strain by my 
abominable brother !’ 

Young men, be wise in time. 
In a few years all family sup- 
ports from without will, by the 
ruthless hand of Death, be knock- 
ed from beneath you, and you 
will find yourself launched on the 
stormy seas of real life, to sink or 
swim, with no helm or buoyancy 
but your own. You will then 
learn too late the truth that man, 
severed from his family circle, has 
no friend but his money; or, if 
any, those only who are to be at- 
tracted by such virtues and ami- 
able traits as no ruined spend- 
thrift or idle loafer can ever be 
supposed to possess. 

One word to fathers. Eton and 
Harrow, yes, and Winchester, 
with its motto, ‘Manners make 
the man,’ are true to this wise 
maxim, no doubt. Many is the 
man who, from an unlicked cub, 
has emerged from these schools 
with a degree of taste and style 
valuable for social life. Admir- 


able institutions to teach you to 
spend money gracefully, but the 
very worst to learn to earn any. 
Oneof our most economical friends 
said that he could not allow his 
son less than twenty-five pounds 
a year for game subscriptions.and 
pocket-money. Granted that the 
outdoor in the school-life of boys 
is not to be neglected. A happy 
childhood supplies a fund of 
pleasing recullections for after- 
life; but the question is what 
you can afford, and whether the 
life in prospect for your son does 
not require hard work, economy, 
and self-denial. If the time for 
hard work must come, is it not 
wise to initiate him by degrees? 
There is no such cruel temptation 
as to place him among those far 
richer than himself, when want of 
money bids him skulk off and 
mope alone whenever any costly 
frolic is proposed. We now see 
boys with more sovereigns than 
they used to have half-crowns, 
and the whole system seems to 
anticipate a life of luxury and 
ease ; and yet such a lot is harder 
to earn than ever, and therefore 
when ‘off your hands’ and on 
their own, sons will have little 
cause to thank parents for such 
disqualifying indulgence. No won- 
der we hear of hundreds of com- 
petitors for one situation—con- 
stabulary, desk, or secretaryship— 
yes, and see not a few men driving 
hansom cabs whose voice and 
address painfully remind us of 
better days. 
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*Goop Morrow to thee, Valen- 
tine ’ cries Maud, nodding her 
yellow head at me as I take my 
seat at the family breakfast-table. 

‘Is it really the 14th?’ I say in- 
differently, drawing the toast-rack 
towards me with a languid hand. 

*O Olga, this looks like old 
age indeed!’ protests Maud, who 
is not twenty-eight, but eighteen ; 
who has apink-and-white skin, and 
sweet laughing eyes; who still sips 
her sparkling wine of life in happy 
ignorance of the vanitas vanitatum 
at the bottom of the pot. 

‘Valentines are only for chil- 
dren and servants,’ I say sternly, 
while my father grumbles from 
behind his Morning Post. ‘ Nine 
o'clock, and the postman not 
come! Valentines, indeed! The 
whole nonsensical business ought 
to be put a stop to by law.’ 

‘How do things come from 
Paris? inquires my brother, in 
that mystic financial jargon which 
is so baffling to the outsider. 

‘Flat! says my father, with a 
groan, and subsides behind the 
newspaper again. 

A gloomy silence falls upon the 
assembled company at this an- 
nouncement, broken only by the 
subdued capering of Freddy, who 
is anxiously awaiting the post- 
man’s arrival. Freddy is our 
youngest ‘born—an unnecessary 
unconnected person — nineteen 
years younger than I, and nine 
years younger than Maud. Truth 
to tell, we as a family are not 
very fond of him; indeed, I think 
it would be difficult for any one, 
without the tender maternal bias, 


to be fond of Freddy. He is a 
pale-faced precocious child, with 
an interest more keen than kindly 
in the affairs of his neighbours, 
and decided if unformulated views 
on the survival of the fittest theory, 
and the inevitable juxtaposition 
of walls and weakness. At this 
present moment he is engaged in 
simulating a series of ‘ postman’s 
knocks’ with his knuckles on the 
table, observing meanwhile, with 
calm enjoyment, the various de- 
grees of annoyance produced on 
us all by the performance—a per- 
formance which only ceases when 
a genuine rat-tat sends the per- 
former flying breathless from the 
apartment. He reénters in an- 
other moment, his holland blouse 
freighted with a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of packages, which he 
proceeds to slowly distribute. 

‘Here's a blue letter for you, 
pa, and a newspaper for Jack,’ he 
says importantly, fumbling among 
his treasures ; ‘and two boxes for 
Maud, a long one and a short 
one. No, Olga, there’s nothing 
for you; old maids don’t have 
valentines. Here's a letter for 
you, ma; and all the rest are for 
Master Freddy Carpenter ; with 
which last announcement he buries 
his big head in the pile of fancy 
envelopes, on each of which—ah, 
the pathos of it!—I recognise a 
more or less skilful disguise of the 
maternal handwriting. 

‘ Well, Maudie,’ 1 say, repress- 
ing the least little elderly pang, 
and siniling across at my sister, 
‘and what form does their devo- 
tion take this time? Is it cara- 
mels or chocolate, or only loves 
and doves from De la Rue? 
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Maud looks up breathless from 
her treasures. 

*O Olga, such perfect gloves— 
three pairs of them, and ten but- 
tons each! I wonder who can 
have sent them! And here’s a 
box of Parma violets from Frank 
at Nice, poor boy!’ and the pretty 
face grows thoughtful as she 
speaks. For only last year Frank 
could waltz and sing glees, and 
look tenderly into bright eyes, 
with the best of them ; and now 
he is sighing out his life by that 
‘tideless, dolorous, midland sea,’ 
which has murmured the death- 
lullaby of so many human beings. 

‘They will do nicely for the 
Chalmers’ to-night,’ I say cheer- 
fully ; ‘a touch of pale colour is 
just the thing for that white frock 
of yours.’ 

* A bunch on the left shoulder,’ 
begins Maud impressively, ‘a knot 
on the fan, and another on the 
sash—’ 

Here she is interrupted by a 
series of impish chuckles from 
Freddy, whose mirth, owing to a 
temporary absence of front teeth, 
is even more unpicturesque than 
usual, 

‘O my! cries the charming 
child, ‘ here’s a valentine for Olga, 
after all; it got mixed up with 
mine. It doesn’t look much of a 
one, though, after all.’ 

* Will you please to give me my 
letter, and not to meddle with 
other people’s correspondence?’ I 
say, flushing a little with anger, 
and holding out my hand for the 
thick square envelope which the 
sportive Freddy waves backwards 
and forwards before me. 

* Give Olga her letter, there’s a 
dear boy,’ interposes my mother, 
touching the cream-jug sugges- 
tively. 

In another moment the family 
gnome, as Jack tenderly desig- 
nates his younger brother, is being 
luxuriously plied with spoonfuls 
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of cream, and I am rapidly perus- 
ing the contents of my envelope. 
These I transcribe for the benefit 
of the reader. 


‘Charing Cross Hotel, Feb. 13, 

* Dear Miss Carpenter,—I have 
now been in London a week, and 
am venturing to recall myself to 
those friends who are kind enough 
to welcome such an absentee. I 
hear from my friend Mrs. Chal- 
mers that you and your family 
continue to reside in St. John’s 
Wood Road. May I do myself 
the pleasure of calling on you to- 
morrow evening after dinner? My 
engagements will not admit of 
morning calls. With kind re- 


gards to your family,— Yours sin- 
cerely, 


James Dixon,’ 


When I have read it, I hand 
the letter, which is written in a 
strong square hand, in silence to 
my mother. She wrinkles her 
brows a little as she reads it. 

‘James Dixon ?’ she says rather 
puzzled ; ‘is that the Mr. Dixon 
who used to come here so often 
six or seven years ago? He went 
away very suddenly, if I remem- 
ber. It would have been more 
usual to have written to me,’ adds 
my mother, who has a sort of 
timid respect for Mrs. Grundy. 

* You can’t see him to-night, at 
any rate,’ cries Maud, who is read- 
ing the little note in her turn; 
‘the Chalmers’ dance is a Cin- 
derella, and I’m not going to be 
late.’ 

‘Old Dixon coming back says 
my brother, looking up from his 
stirred eggs. ‘He went off tra- 
velling in the East or something, 
didn’t he? That was seven years 
ago; he must be getting on.’ 

‘I remember him when I was 
ever so little, and he was quite a 
fogey then,’ observes Mand, with 
the calm contempt of her eighteen 


years. 
y 
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‘Will you give me the note, 
please? I say quietly. (Does any 
one see that my hand is shaking ¢) 
‘Don’t be anxious, Maudie; I’m 
not going to fail you. I will write 
to Mr. Dixon at once.’ And I 
rise from the table, letter and all, 
with perhaps a touch of added 
colour on either cheek, As I go 
out, Freddy’s murmured comment 
falls upon my ear: 

‘I knew it couldn’t be a valen- 
tine, after all.’ 


If. 


Ir is half-past eight by the 
dining-room clock. My father is 
snoring in his fireside armchair, 
Freddy has gone to bed, and | 
am drawing on my sober Swedish 
gloves, and wondering when my 
sister means to put in an appear- 
ance. 

‘Olga, my dear,’ says my mo- 
ther, surveying me rather anx- 
iously, ‘haven’t you anything 
lighter or brighter—say a white 
dress like Maud’s, for instance ? 
I don’t like to see young people 
in dingy colours, whatever the 
fashion may be.’ 

I look down at my discreet 
fawn-coloured nun’s cloth, and 
smile rather sadly. 

* But, mother dear, I don’t think 
any one else would call me a 
“young person,” unless I were 
seeking a housemaid’s situation,’ 
T add feebly. 

My mother looks distressed ; 
but at this point the door is flung 
open, and attention is diverted 
from my staid and respectable 
garments; for Maud is standing 
before us, a dazzling vision of 
youth and joy and beauty, all 
pink cheeks and golden hair and 
white fluffy drapery. 

‘Do I look cumuniied she 
asks rather breathlessly, fastening 


her last glove-button, and giving 
a little pat to the knot of poor 
Frank’s violets on her shoulder. 
‘ You know it is such a shockingly 
unearthly hour for a dance, they 
can’t expect one to have time to 
dress like a Christian.’ 

*O, I think you'll do. She's 
just passable, isn’t she, mother? 
I say critically ; whereupon: silly 
Maud grows very red, and drags 
me off to the hall, where Susan i is 
waiting with the shawls. 

‘O Olga, isn’t it fun? she 
says, carefully arranging the fluffy 
skirts as the carriage rolls away 
from the door. ‘I never can 
quite realise, do you know, that 
I’m grown up and going to a 
party on my own legitimate hook, 
as Jack says. It seems only yes- 
terday that I was a little girl in 
bed, and you used to come to my 
room with a candle and show 
yourself before you went to par- 
ties. I wonder, did you ever like 
it as much as I do? 

‘I daresay I did, Maudie.’ 

‘I wonder, shall I ever grow 
not to like it very much, Olga? 

‘It is possible, Maudie.’ 

‘But you don’t dislike it, do 
you? And you won't mind if I 
stay till the end to-night, will 
you? 


‘ Just as you like, my dear, I- 


always think what Shylock says 
about Jews applies equally to old 
maids: “Sufferance is the badge 
of all our tribe.” Don’t look dis- 
tressed, Maudie ; you know I'm 
only in fun { and i lay a remorse- 
ful gant de Suéde on my sister's 
delicate white glove. 

But in another five minutes she 
has forgotten all about Shylock 
and old maids, about Jews and 
Gentiles, except indeed the par- 
ticular little throng of black-coated 
Christians who are carrying on 
fierce, if bloodless, warfare for the 
possession of her programme. My 
programme is also filling, slowly 
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perhaps, but very surely. I have 
never known the delights of being 
wallflower, though, no doubt, they 
are yet in store for me. Once, I 
think, I enjoyed a certain amount 
of social success ; now my success, 
such as it is, can only be called a 
succes d’estime. Old friends rush- 
ing by on their way to the new 
faces pause to ask for a dance 
from the elderly young lady who 
once—would you believe it !—was 
quite a pretty girl, (O cruel in- 
justice of Fate, which decrees so 
short a term of youth to woman- 
hood !) Little boys, whose early 
youth one has comforted with 
bullseyes and toffee, come gallant- 
ly forward as partners for the gay 
dance; and, lastly, the hundred 
and one victims of Maud’s bright 
eyes are fain to console them- 
selves, in the absence of the di- 
vinity, with the reflected glory of 
the divinity’s sister. 


*O, if I were only a chaperone 
—at least it would be more dig- 
nified,’ I think wearily, as I 
meekly accept an ice from the 
hands of a little youth in a big 
collar. I recollect him in drab 
knickerbockers and plaid stock- 


ings! ‘ They are allowed to sit 
down and go to sleep; they have 
not to pretend they are enjoying 
themselves. Or a man—OQ, if I 
were only a man, the veriest fogey 
in the doorway, it would be bet- 
ter than this. O my dear girls,’ 
I add mentally, as I hand the 
empty plate to my escort, ‘ you are 
having a good time now, but take 
warning. Marry, die, go to Gir- 
ton—anything; only, whatever 
you do, don’t grow into elderly 
young ladies.’ 

My reverie is broken off at this 
point by the approach of my'sis- 
ter, who leads a dapper young 
man in hér wake. He is small and 
with a tall collar and tiny 

ts—a very perfect specimen of 
the ballroom ‘ masher.’ 
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‘Olga,’ cries kind little Maud, 
‘I want to introduce Mr. Dude- 
Snooks. I hope you’ve a dance 
left on your card. He dances like 
an angel’ (in breathless sotto voce). 
‘ Yes, I think it’s our dance, Mr. 
Collett ? and off goes Maud to 
the strains of Waldteufel’s last. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dude-Snooks 
and I are left facing one another 
rather hopelessly. 

‘ Ah, may I have the pleasure ? 
begins the hapleas youth, fumbling 
with his programme, and looking 
as though he wanted to flee. 

‘I have No. 17,’ I reply, in all 
humility; but at this point I for- 
get all about Mr. Dude-Snooks 
and No. 17; I forget that this 
is Mrs. Chalmers’ ‘ Valentine Cin- 
derella,’ and that I am Maud’s 
chaperone. For aught I know, 
it might be Olga Carpenter, aged 
twenty-one, who holds out her 
hand in greeting to the tall stal- 
wart man who has just made his 
way to her from his hostess’s side, 

* Miss Carpenter !’ 

‘Mr. Dixon!’ 

‘You got my note?’ 

‘ And you got mine?’ 

‘ And this is my answer to it.” 
He smiles down at me, the old 
smile. No doubt, as Maud says, 
he is a fogey, but he has a pleasing 
smile nevertheless. 

‘I—I am very glad to welcome 
you back,’ I say demurely, re- 
pressing with an iron hand all 
signs of that strange inward agi- 
tation which was natural enough 
in the Olga of seven years ago, 
but is quite out of place in that 
respectable chaperone Miss Car- 
penter. 

‘Won't you come and sit in 
the conservatory? I remember 
you used to be fond of conserva- 
tories ; and James Dixon comes 
closer with extended arm, to the 
great relief of Mr. Dude-Snooks, 
who hastens to seek a more con- 


genial partner. 
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‘It will be so nice to talk about 
old times,’ I say primly, as we 
ensconce ourselves among the 
ferns and lanterns. 

*‘Willit? His eyes rest a mo- 
ment on mine. Yes, he is grow- 
ing old; even by the dim rose- 
light I can see the marks on his 
face, the silver lines in his droop- 
ing moustache, 

Ilock down at my fan, and 
pause a minute before I say, ‘ Yes, 
I think so. They were pleasant 
times, were they not ? 

He does not answer, but looks 
straight at me, saying, ‘ Miss Car- 
penter, do you know what I ex- 
pected when I came home? I 
expected to find you married 

I wince a little. Surely he is 
not going to start a subject so 
threadbare and unprofitable ! 

* Indeed !’ I say coldly, and not 
lifting my eyes. 

James Dixon leans forward: 
‘Olga, forgive me. He was al- 
ways a shifty thoughtless fellow. 
I never thought him bad enough 
for that.’ 

‘Of whom are you speaking ? 

‘Of Humphrey Clay, whom 
you had promised to marry when 
I left England.’ 

‘I do not understand you. 
Three times I told Humphrey 
‘Clay that I could never be his 
wife.’ 

‘Olga, Olga, think what you 
are saying. He came to me one 
night seven years ago. He told 
me he loved you, that you re- 
turned his love. I was not young, 
I was not rich. What chance 
did I ever have against such a 
rival? The next week I sailed 
for the East.’ 

* And you never came and said 
good-bye—not even that. O, you 
were not just to me, not just to 
me!’ 

James Dixon rises to his feet, 
a low groan escapes him. 

* Olga, Olga, it is not truae—’ 
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I have also risen, pale but 
quiet; he has seized both my 
hands in his, and holds them in 
a strong grasp. 

‘ James, it is all over, it is too 
late !” 

‘Olga, it shall not be too late.’ 

‘Ah, but it is! I’m not the 
same woman you knew and loved. 
James, I’ve grown sad and bitter, 
old and disappointed. The years 
have not been kind to me.’ 

‘Olga, my dear, I love you—I 
have always loved you—’ 

I cannot write any more. 


‘Olga,’ cries Maud, as the car- 
riage rolls honfeward, ‘I’ve had 
the most delightful time in the 
world! Tom Vandeleur sent the 
gloves ; I was determined to find 
out, and I did! And, O, I was 
so sorry for you, poor dear, being 
carried off by that old man—after 
I'd introduced Mr. Dude-Snooks, 
too I’ 

‘Mr. Dude-Snooks was glad 
enough of the escape,’ I say 
dreamily. 

‘I remember Mr. Dixon quite 
well,’ goes on Maud; ‘he used 
to give me sweets when I was lit- 
tle. He was quite old even then.’ 

‘Was he? 

‘Yes, a perfect fogey, wasn’t 
he? 

‘Perhaps ; i don’t know. How 
was I to tell? O Maud, I’m a 
fogey too, and it’s natural one 
should consort with one’s kind, 
isn’t it? 

Then I break down and tell 
her all. No doubt it is very 
prosaic, very middle-aged, very 
uninteresting. Maud tries hard 
to be sympathetic, but I am quite 
aware of that secret feeling in her 
heart which is more like compas- 
sion than sympathy. And when 
James comes next day, and every- 
thing is explained and settled, I 
note, with some amusement, the 
subdued and doubtful manner 
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with which my family supports ‘that is the old man I am going 
the news. to marry ? 

As for me, why, I can afford to Yes, Freddy, I can forgive that, 
laugh, can I not? Ieven think and much besides; for was it not 
I kiss Freddy in the hall as he from your infant hands that I 
asks, with simulated naiveness, if received my precious ‘ valentine '? 
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Joun Butt loves of all things his dinner the best ; 
Should you, ladies, desire his temper to test, 
Stay and chat with his wife five minutes too long, 
When dinner is served to the sound of the gong. 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


He strides the next room in the glow of the fire, 
Increasing his pace with his gathering ire ; 
Then hits on a plan that the creature may know, 
Though deaf to the gong, that he means her to go. 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


The piano he strikes with murdering chords, 
So pregnant with meaning, ‘A Song without Words ! 
The hostess grows pale ; but the innocent friend 
Is too far away in her grief to attend. 
Yet men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


Three minutes past five—O, the soup and the hare ! 

Then ‘ William |’ he calls at length in despair ; 

His card, on a waiter, with compliments sends ; 

The guest, who had risen, just then comprehends 
That men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


a i a 


Inside the church, where all comers may see, 

A notice points out when service will be ; 

Why not hang in your hall the hour you dine? 

A service as solemn, if not so divine ! 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TWO LOVES. 


———_ 


Ir is necessary to premise that, 
in speaking of Shakespeare’s two 
loves, we use the word ‘ love’ in 
its more modern and ordinary 
sense, This requires to be said, 
because the poet himself, in his 
Sonnets, applies the same word to 
a very intimate male friend, of 
whom we shall have occasion by 
and by to speak. But the ‘two 
loves’ with which we are now 
mainly concerned, and to which 
the title we have chosen must be 
understood to refer, are Anne 
Hathaway and the fascinating 
dark lady of the Sonnets. Some 
of the problems which connect 
themselves with these two ladies 
are about as difficult as those 
which are concerned with the 
relations of Dean Swift with 
Miss Johnson and Miss Van- 
homrigh, or, to use the poetical 
names of these ladies, Stella and 
Vanessa. 

With respect to Anne Hatha- 
way in relation to Shakespeare, 
the first unquestionable fact which 
meets us is that, in November 
1582, the Bishop of Worcester 
granted a license for her marriage 
to him, upon once asking of the 
banns. One probable cause for 
this precipitancy is not difficult 
to discover; and it seems not 
quite unlikely that the friends of 
Anne Hathaway were a little 
afraid lest Shakespeare should 
repent of his bargain if too much 
time were allowed. The fature 
poet was at the time but eighteen, 
while his intended bride was 
twenty-six. No record showing 
where the marriage actually took 
place has been discovered, though 
it is said that tradition points out 


the village of Luddington, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shake- 
speare’s former schoolmaster was 
curate. As to Anne Hathaway's 
antecedents, we know that she 
was the daughter of a respectable 
yeoman living at Shottery, a 
hamlet about a mile from Strat- 
ford, where the cottage in which 
he dwelt is still to be seen, one 
of the few undoubted relics con- 
nected with our great poet. But 
what was there about her which 
could fascinate aid enchain the 
soul of Shakespeare, great even in 
its youth? Was she fair or dark, 
a blonde or a brunette? Con- 
sidering what the poet says of his 
second love, 

‘In the old age black was not counted 


fair; 
Or, if it were, it bore not beauty’s name,’ 


it is, perhaps, not an impro- 
bable conjecture that Anne Hath- 


away was fair. But still we have 
no assured basis for the inference 
that she had any pretensions to 
beauty. Or, if she had such pre- 
tensions, taking into account the 
times and her comparatively hum- 
ble social position, it may well 
seem a little strange that she re- 
mained unmarried at so late an 
age as twenty-six. Thence, too, 
has been drawn an inference un- 
favourable to her previous cha- 
racter, an inference which has 
been looked upon as strengthened 
by the fact, of far greater im- 
portance in this respect than her 
age, that her father, who had 
died five months before, made no 
provision for her in his will. 
‘Anne Hathaway,’ says Mr. 
Grant White, ‘ was over 
without mention by her father, 
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who yet carefully and minutely 
remembered all but one of his 
other children.’ 

Looking at the disparity of 
age—a disparity so great that 
Shakespeare’s future bride may 
even have held the infant poet 
in her arms—Mr. Grant White 
seems to think, and we incline to 
accept his view, that she wooed 
Shakespeare rather than was 
wooed by him. And in behalf of 
such a view it may be said that 
there is evidence pointing towards 
the conclusion that coyness was 
not much more attractive to Shake- 
speare than it was to Swift. That 
the subject of the ‘ first heir of his 
invention’ should be the impor- 
tunate wooing of Adonis by Venus 
might possibly be, when viewed 
alone, not very conclusive; but, 
taken together with the general 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s 
long array of female characters 
and heroines, the inference which 
we have indicated seems scarcely 
to be resisted. Let the reader 
think of the poor physician’s 
daughter Helena in Ali's Well 
that Ends Well, pursuing the coy 
and cold Bertram to Paris, and of 
her final success in winning the 
reluctant object of her love; of 
Desdemona instructing Othello 
how to woo her: ; 

*My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of 
She owens—te faith "twas strange, ‘twas 
passing strange, 
*Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful— 
She wish’d she had not heard it; yet she 
wish’d 
That Heaven had made her such a man: 


she thank’d me; 
And bade me if I had a friend that lov’d 


er 
I should but teach him how totell my story, 
And that would woo her,’ 


Let the reader recollect also 
how Juliet explained her freedom 
from eoyness, and called for a 
declaration of love from Romeo: 


*O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
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Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

T'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee 
nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the 
world, 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may’st think my "ha- 
viour light ; 

But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more 
t 


Than those that have more cunning to be 
strange,’ &c. 

Then there is the charming 
Miranda in The Tempest, who has 
no hesitation in expressing her 
supremeadmiration for Ferdinand, 
and her preference of a straight- 
forward offer to a crafty coyness : 

‘Hence, bashful cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence, 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, I'll die your maid.’ 

And a preference for straight- 
forwardness in women is probably 
also to be discerned in Hamlet’s 
question to Ophelia, ‘Are you 
honest?’ when, apparently as a 
stratagem for eliciting a renewed 
declaration of love, she offers to 
return the ‘remembrances’ she 
had received : 


* My lord, I bave remembrances of yours 
That I have longed long to redeliver, 
I pray you, now receive them, 
Ham, No, not I, 
I never gave you aught, 
Oph. My honour'd lord, I know right 
well you did, 
And with them words of so sweet breath 
compos"d 
As made the things more rich; their 
perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for, to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind, 
There, my lord. 
Ham, Ha, ha! are you honest ?” 


We have by no means ex- 
hausted the evidence which might 
be adduced ; but we are afraid 
that we should weary out the 
reader if we were to tell in detail 
of Julia and Silvia in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ; of Portia 
and Nerissa in The Merchant of 
Venice ; of Isabella and Mariana 
in Measure for Measure ; and of 
the rest, from whose portraiture 
in various ways a more or less 
similar inference might be drawn. 
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But one is tempted to ask whether 
an aversion to coyness is not at 
least usual with great men. One 
recollects how Horace has regis- 
tered his dislike of women who 
place difficulties in their lovers’ 
way ; how Goethe, after endless 
flirtations, married a woman who 
probably would have been thought 
less eligible than any he had pre- 
viously met with; but then she 
had no coyness, a fact which the 
poet thought worthy of celebra- 
tion in his Roman Elegies. Per- 
haps the extreme sensitiveness of 
great men is one of the causes for 
their thus differing from their 
fellows. But the ladies are no 
doubt right in the course which 
they usually pursue. The chance 
of an offer from a Shakespeare, a 
Goethe, or a Swift is too remote 
to be considered, while ‘common 
lovers,’ to use Swift’s expression, 
exist by the million, and with 
reference to them the poet is no 
doubt right : 


* Love’s of itself too sweet; the best of all 
Is when love’s honey has a dash of gall,’ 


Certainly the facts known with 
regard to Anne Hathaway tend 
to show that she was by no means 
coy ; and the evidence of Shake- 
speare’s works suggests, as we 
have seen, that he had not much 
liking for women in whom this 
quality was conspicuous. 

But whatever may have been 
thecircumstances preceding Shake- 
speare’s marriage, was the union 
productive of happiness? This 
question Mr. Grant White and 
others answer in the negative. 
‘Shakespeare’s works,’ says the 
writer just named, ‘are full of 
passages, to write which, if he 
had loved his wife and honoured 
her, would have been gall and 
wormwood to his soul ; which, if 
he had loved and honoured her, 
he could not have written” A 
passage of the kind to which 


reference is probably made is 

that in Twelfth Night : 

‘ Let still the woman take 

An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart.’ 
But fairness requires us to note 
also the words which follow, and 
which can scarcely be made to 
suggest anything unfavourable 
either to the character of women 
in general, or of Anne Hathaway 
in particular : 

* For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm ; 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and 

worn 
Than women’s are.’ 
The words of Hamlet, ‘ Frailty, thy 
name is woman,’ are more to the 
point. But in truth evidence of 
this kind is of little value unless 
drawn from a considerable num- 
ber of works found to agree with 
regard to the matter in ques- 
tion; and such evidence Mr. 

Grant White has certainly not 

adduced. 

But what are we to say about 
Shakespeare’s will, and the be- 
quest of the ‘ second best bed’ to 
his wife? Does not‘such a be- 
quest indicate a difference of long 
standing, and one which remained 
even to the end? The writer just 
cited observes that Shakespeare’s 
will was concerned with many 
particulars and details; with 
small legacies to nephews and 
nieces; with swords and rings 
left as mementoes to friends and 
acquaintances ; yet, as originally 
drawn, it made no mention of his 
wife, her name appearing only in 
an interlineated addition; a fact 
which conveys the impression that 
his attention had been called to 
the matter, and that he then 
thought it decent not to leave 
the mother of his children alto- 
gether unnoticed, ‘The lack of 
any other bequest than the furni- 
ture of her chamber is of small 
moment in comparison with the 
slight shown by that interlinea- 
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tion. A second best bed might 
be passed over; but what can be 
done with second best thoughts ? 
And second best, if good at all, 
seems to have been all the 
thoughts which Shakespeare gave 
her; for there is not a line of 
his writing known which can be 
regarded as addressed to her as 
maid or matron. Did ever poet thus 
slight the woman that he loved, 
and that, too, during years of 
separation? As to Shakespeare’s 
leaving his wife at Stratford, as 
he probably did when he came to 
London, this may easily have 
arisen from the requirements of 
Shakespeare’s professional posi- 
tion. Then, as to the will, if 
Shakespeare had left his wife en- 
tirely without mention, this must 
not be taken to imply that she 
would have been destitute ; for, 
as has been pointed out by the 
late Charles Knight, she had a 
legal claim upon Shakespeare’s 
property which would have suf- 
ficed to secure her adequate main- 
tenance; a fact which Shake- 
speare may be presumed to have 
known. The interlineation is not, 
however, easily got rid of, nor is 
its effect much relieved by Shake- 
speare’s anxiety to bestow his ef- 
fects generally on his eldest daugh- 
ter Susanna, and her husband the 
physician, Dr. Hall. But it is 
urged that the notion of such a 
difference. between Shakespeare 
and his wife as that supposed is 
incompatible with the tradition 
that she desired to lie with him 
in death. Such a tradition has 
not, however, any very certain 
value, even though in fact she was 
buried in pretty close contiguity ; 
and the question altogether is 
one which will probably never be 
solved. 

As the tree is known by its 
fruits, and early training is apt to 
leave a permanent impression on 
the character, something might 
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perhaps be inferred as to Shake- 
speare’s wife if we had any satis- 
factory account of her two daugh- 
ters, who seem to have remained 
with her till their marriage. It 
is true there is a very eulogistic 
epitaph on the elder daughter 
Susanna, whom, as above men- 
tioned, her father so greatly fa- 
voured. She was distinguished, 
it would seem, not only by intel- 
lectual excellence, but also by 
piety and benevolence. 


* Witty above her sexe ; but that’s not all, 
Wise Fi salvation was good Mistress 
li: 
Something of Shakespeare was in } Cats $ 
but this, 
Wholy of him with whom she’s now in 
blisse. 
Then, passenger, hast ne’re a tear 
To weepe with her who wept with all ; 
But wept, yet set herself to chere 
em up with comforts cordiall ? 
er love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’re a tear to shed,’ 


And no doubt Mrs. Hall may have 
been, probably was, benevolent, 
pious, and preéminently witty, 
though a monumental eulogy may 
require some corroboration. There 
has been unearthed, however, in 
the archives of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts the record of a suit for 
slander, instituted by Dr. Hall 
on account of a piece of scandal 
with regard to his wife which was 
being circulated in Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1613, six years after her 
marriage. The proceedings, as 
they are stated by that industri- 
ous and distinguished archzolo- 
gist Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, con- 
vey a somewhat unsatisfactory 
impression, notwithstanding that 
the trial resulted in the victory 
of Dr. Hall and in the excommu- 
nication of the defendant. It is 
probable that Shakespeare took 
a very keen interest in the issue 
of the proceedings. He may have 
been living at Stratford at the 
time, and either with or near his 
wife. The only evidence recorded, 
says Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, con- 
sisted in ‘the depositions of Robert 
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Whatcot, the poet's intimate 
friend.’ This Robert Whatcot, 
or Whattcott, was in fact one 
of the witnesses to Shakespeare’s 
will; and one cannot quite keep 
out of view the possibility that 
Dr. Hall had got some inkling of 
the manner in which Shakespeare 
was about to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and that on this account 
he may have been very anxious 
to keep on good terms with both 
his wife and with Shakespeare. 
We may well hope, however, that 
the judgment was altogether justi- 
fied by the. facts, and that Mrs. 
Hall had indeed suffered from 
slander, 


* Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 
whose ton 
Outveroms all the worms of Nile ; whose 
breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth 


All corners of the world: kings, queens, 
and states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave 

This viperous slander enters.’ 


With respect te Shakespeare’s 
second Jove, we have presented to 
us a problem of a character very 
different from that which is con- 
cerned with Anne Hathaway. 
First, we are met by those who 
deny that the dark lady of the 
Sonnets had any tangible terres- 
trial existence. We are to regard 
her as a mere allegorical fiction 
denoting ‘ Dramatic Art, or the 
Catholic Church, or the Bride of 
the Canticles,’ or—well, after this, 
it is difficult to say what not. 
But this kind of treatment has not 
satisfied the penetrating scientific 
criticism of our own day; and 
that Shakespeare's Sonnets were 
substantially based on facts must 
be maintained, even if there are 
inferences which thence result not 
quite favourable to the poet's 
character from a certain point of 
view. Professor Dowden, advo- 
cating this view in his recent edi- 
tion of the ‘ Sonnets,’ says that he 


is thus in agreement with Words- 
worth, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. 
Swinburne, with Frangois Victor 
Hugo, with Kreyssig, Ulrici, Ger- 
vinus, and Hermann Isaac, with 
Boaden, Armitage Brown, and 
Hallam, with Furnivall, Spalding, 
Rossetti, and Palgrave. 

While of the complexion or 
personal attractions of Anne Hath- 
away we have no indication what- 
ever, the fact that the lady of the 
Sonnets had a dark skin, dark eyes, 
and dark hair, is again and again 
set forth : 


‘My mistress’ eyes are raven black, 

Her eyes so suited, and they mourners 

seem.’ 
‘My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the 

sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red : 

If snow be white, why then her breasts 
are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on 
her head.’ 


* Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying 


me, 

Knowing "thy heart torments me with 
disdain, « 

Have put on black, and loving mourners 


Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain.’ 


Shakespeare was quite aware, 
though love is proverbially blind, 
that the lady had no personal 
attractions ; nor was he charmed 
by a soft and melodious voice, of 
which it has been said, 


* Cupid has not, in all his quiver's choice, 
An arrow for the soul like a soft voice.’ 


But it was no arrow of this kind 
which transfixed the heart of the 


poet : 
‘In faith I do not love thee with mine 


es, 

For oak in thee a thousand errors note ; 

But ’tis my heart that loves what they 
despise 

Who, in despite of view, is pleased to 
dote ; 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune 
delighted ; 

Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving 
thee.’ 
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‘ Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to 
mine eyes, 
That v— * po and see not what they 


see 

They = what beauty is, see where it 
ies, 

Yet a the best is, take the worst to 


She was skilled, indeed, in 
touching the virginal, a musical 
instrument which, with its jacks, 
appears to have been the prede- 
cessor of the spinet and of the 
pianoforte with its hammers and 
keys: 

* How *, when thou, my music, music 
ay'st, , 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion 
sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently 
sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear con- 
founds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble lea 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand 
* 7 * 


Since saucy jacks so happy are in bliss, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss,’ 

That she came from a stratum 
of society a good deal higher than 
that associated with the Hatha- 
way family is likely enough. In 
fact it has been thought that she 
furnished the original whence 
Shakespeare drew his portraiture of 
Cleopatra. Thatshe had been more- 
over unfaithful to her former love, 
and that in relation to her Shake- 
speare felt himself to be in error, 
is abundantly clear. As Profes- 
sor Dowden has said, ‘Through 
her no calm of joy came to him; 
his life ran quicker, but more 
troubled through her spell, and 
she mingled strange bitterness 
with its waters. Mistress of her- 
self and of her art, she turned, 
when it pleased her, from the 
player to capture a more distin- 
guished prize—his friend. Fora 
while Shakespeare was kept in 
the torture of doubt and suspi- 
cion; then confession and tears 
were offered by the youth. The 


wound had gone deep into Shake- ° 


speare’s heart : 


“ Love knows it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong than hate’s known 
injury.” 
But, delivering himself from the 
intemperance of wrath, he could 
forgive a young man beguiled and 
led astray.’ 

But who was this distinguished 
young friend of Shakespeare's, for 
whom the fascinating dark lady 
jilted the great poet? He is de- 
scribed as ‘a man right fair,’ of 
great personal beauty, and of vari- 
ous mental and moral excellences, 
Shakespeare's ‘ better angel.’ From 
the 135th Sonnet it is clear that 
his Christian name was the same 
as Shakespeare’s, William. His 
surname, as appears from the dedi- 
cation to the first edition of the 
‘Sonnets,’ commenced with H. 
Of the suggestions which have 
been made with the view of sup- 
plementing the information thus 
furnished, the only one which 
seems at all worthy of attention 
is that which identifies Shake- 
speare’s friend with the young 
William Herbert who subsequent- 
ly became Earl of Pembroke, 
What we otherwise know of him 
is quite in accordance with his 
being concerned in such an epi- 
eode as that just mentioned. 

As to the name of the dark 
enchantress, we cannot, in the 
present state of knowledge, haz- 
ard even a conjecture. Still, in 
these days of untiring research 
and unexpected discovery it is, 
perhaps, saying too much to say 
confidently with Professor Dow- 
den, that ‘We shall never dis- 
cover the name of that woman 
who for a season could sound, 
as no one else, the instrument in 
Shakespeare's heart from the low- 
est note to the top of the com- 
pass. To the eyes of no diver 
among the wrecks of time will 
that curious talisman gleam.’ 

THOMAS TYLER. 
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Ir was the eve of the battle of 
Solferino, The French regiments, 
which had arrived from Milan 
during the day, by long and dusty 
roads, under a broiling sun, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, were encamped 
on an immense plain, shut in by 
a chain of hills, on which towered 
the white houses of the town. 
Lightning, playing among the 
leaden-coloured clouds, illumined 
at intervals with lurid light the 
battle-field of the morrow. No- 
thing else lit up the camp. No 
fires were allowed, as a measure 
of prudence. Not a song nor a 
sound broke the ominous silence 
of that stormy night, destined to 
be the last to thousands of brave 
fellows, who slept in their shelter- 
tents. 

All were not asleep, however. 
Besides the outposts and pickets, 
many in camp were wide awake. 
Here and there groups of men, 
lying on the grass around their 
tents, conversed in a low tone, and 
discussed the probable issue of 
the coming battle. A game was 
about to be played in which the 
stake was life itself, and excite- 
ment with some prevailed over 
physical fatigue. 

In the middle of a small group 
of officers, who talked over the 
chances of the morrow, was 
Colonel Eugéne de Valmont, who 
commanded a regiment of Light 
Dragoons. He had the well-earned 
reputation of being one of the 
most splendid officers in his own 
branch of the service. Although 
a strict disciplinarian, he was be- 
loved in the regiment by officers 
and men alike, and deservedly so. 
Towards all under his command 


he displayed the most rigid justice, 
combined with a paternal care ; 
and in sharing with his men the 
discomforts of the campaign, he 
attended to their wants before his 
own. 

Colonel de Valmont appeared 
to pay but little attention to what 
was said. He seemed in a pro- 
found reverie, as he bit, rather 
than smoked, a _half-consumed 
cigar. Turning suddenly to his 
surgeon-major—a veteran with a 
well-bronzed face—he said, 

‘ Brisac, do you believe in pre- 
sentiments ? 

‘It depends, Colonel. One may 
have them, no doubt; but to ad- 
mit that they are ever realised is 
another matter.’ 

* You look upon them as value- 
less, devoid of any prophetic im- 
portance ? 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘Ah! It is true, as is said, 
that all you doctors are more or 
less Materialists.’ After a pause, 
he added, ‘ You are right, perhaps ; 
and so much the better. There 
are some thoughts which should 
be banished on the eve of a day 
like what to-morrow promises to 
be.’ 

So saying, he got up, and added, 
‘I shall turn in, and get some 
rest, and advise you all to do the 
same, In a few hours we shall 
need all the strength we can com- 
mand.’ 

One by one the group broke off, 
and presently there were left only 
three officers—the major, a cap- 
tain, and a sub-lieutenant. 

* What did the Colonel mean by 
presentiments ? asked the younger 
of them. ‘ We know he has no 
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fear about to-morrow; yet his 
manner and his last words, to say 
the least, are not reassuring.’ 

‘Had you been longer in the 
regiment, young fellow,’ replied 
the Major, ‘ you would know that 
the Colonel periodically gets ‘ the 
blues ;” but we take no notice of 
them. They soon pass, and he 
becomes himself again.’ 

‘But what is ‘the cause of his 
recurring depression ? 

* The cause? said the Captain. 
‘ Why, all in the regiment know 
the cause.’ 

‘ Except myself. I only joined 
three months ago.’ 

* Well, here is Brisac back from 
his rounds. He can tell the story 
best.’ 

The surgeon-major, being ap- 
pealed to, lay down upon the 
grass, lit a cigar, and said: 

*In 1834, De Valmont, appoint- 
ed lieutenant in the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, which had just been 
raised, landed in Algiers, where 
I was assistant-surgeon attached 
to the military hospital. Though 
I was older than he, we soon 
struck up an acquaintance that 
ripened into friendship, which 
time has not impaired. Eugine 
was young, good-looking, and a 
man of fascinating manners. He 
came of a distinguished family, 
and his friends kept his purse 
well filled ; in short, he could get 
money as fast as he wished to 
spend it. 

‘We served three years together, 
when De Valmont got leave to 
exchange and return to France. 
His mother was the cause of this, 
for she had in view for him a 
marriage with a rich heiress, whose 
fortune was estimated at about 
one million francs. Leaving Al- 
giers would have been all plain 
sailing, except for bidding “ fare- 
well” to a certain lady called La 
Sévérina, a danseuse at the the- 
atre. In appearance she was de- 
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cidedly handsome, of an olive- 
coloured complexion, and with 
raven-black hair. In her large 
expressive eyes and in her firmly- 
cut mouth there was a significant 
indication of determination which 
suggested that the young lady 
would be more desirable as a friend 
than as an enemy. She said she 
was Italian, having been born 
at Rome; but this is no proof of 
her nationality, for her parents 
were Bohemians, who travelled 
through all countries—rope-dan- 
cers by profession. 

‘La Sévérina had conceived for 
Eugéne a passion as violent as it 
was hopeless. When she heard 
of his proposed departure, she 
was wild; when she learned the 
motive for it, she turned a demon. 
Failing in a determined attempt 
to baulk his plans by stabbing him 
with a stiletto, she assured him 
with her last words that she would 
be revenged. De Valmont laughed 
at the threat. I, however, took 
it seriously —furens quid feemina 
possit—and determined to keep 
an eye on the actions of the young 
lady. In this resolve, however, 
I was foiled. She left Algiers 
about a month after, and I never 
knew what became of her. 

‘Nearly four years had passed 
since Eugéne’s return. We kept 
up a constant correspondence, and 
I learned of his marriage and the 
birth of one son, whom he called 
Lucien. He kept me posted up 
in all the incidents in his happy 
life, and continually pressed me 
to exchange, and go back to 
France, 

‘ At length I got appointed to a 
cavalry regiment quartered in 
Paris, and left Algiers to take on 
my new duties. ing at Mar- 
seilles, I put up at the Hotel 
Castellane, where the first names 
I read in the list of arrivals were 
those of the Count and Countess 
de Valmont. We met with joy 
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after our long separation. Eugéne 
introduced me to his wife—a lady 
as lovely as she was charming— 
and showed me with pride his 
son—a fine chubby child, with 
curly hair, and the splendid blue 
eyes of its mother. He simply 
worshipped this boy—poor fellow ! 
—and his life and soul seemed 
wrapped up in its being and ex- 
istence. And now, as to the sad 
sequel to my tale; it is a matter 
of mystery, and you can judge as 
well as I if it was the handiwork 
or not of La Sévérina. 


* De Valmont was on leave, and ' 


at his wife's desire they were 
about to visit Italy. Not to 
fatigue the child, their route was 
mapped out in short stages. They 
were resting two days at Mar- 
seilles before going to Genoa by 
La Corniche ; so I decided to stay 
and see them off. 

‘In the afternoon of my arrival, 
as the weather was glorious, little 
. Lucien was sent with his nurse 
down to the sea, on that magnifi- 
cent beach where the splendid 
palace of the Prado stands. Two 
hours after, this nurse returned 
alone, looking like a mad woman. 
The eyes were starting out of her 
head, and, sobbing and crying, she 
threw herself at the Countess’s 
feet, and said she had lost the 
child. Her version of the matter 
was told in a few words. She 
and her charge were playing on 
the beach, where they were at- 
tracted by the performance of 
some acrobats. A small crowd 
had assembled, and the boy was 
not out of her sight for half a 
minute. On looking round, he 
‘was gone; and she sought him in 
‘vain. He seemed to have been 
spirited away. She called his 
name at the top of her voice, and 
ran up and down the beach until 
exhausted. Bystanders who heard 
her cries helped her in the search ; 
but they found—nothing.’ 


‘Was Lucien drowned? asked 
the Sub-Lieutenant. 

‘ This was the question started, 
but it seemed improbable and 
well-nigh impossible. The child 
could only toddle, and the sea 
was too far from the place indi- 
cated by the nurse. So this hy- 
pothesis was given up. The 
police considered it a case of kid- 
napping, and went to work, but 
failed to find a clue. They search- 
ed for weeks through all the 
slums of the city—the low quar- 
ters where the dregs of the popu- 
lation congregate, the scum of the 
Mediterranean—but with no suc- 
cess. A description of the child 
was sent to every consul, with 
orders to make full inquiry. De 
Valmont himself obtained special 
leave of absence from the War 
Office, and spent a year in trying 
to solve the mystery. He returned 
more dead than alive to bury his 
wife, whom grief had killed. 

‘ As to the Colonel, at first he 
had serious intentions of joining 
the Trappists and retiring from 
the world. But hope sustains 
him still. He believes, if his boy 
was not drowned, that Providence 
will take pity on him and yet re- 
store him. Vain delusion! But 
we humour him in his hope. He 
has since devoted his whole life 
and soul to his regiment ; but the 
wound at his heart has never 
healed, and when it breaks out 
afresh he becomes sad and sor- 


rowful, and talks about presenti- 


ment. 

‘La Sévérina, I believe, has 
kept her word, and wreaked a 
terrible revenge !’ 

Brisac finished his story and 
wished all good-night. 

‘ We have six hours for sleep, 
my boys, and then—|’ 


On the morrow, at the early 
hour of six o’clock, a double line 
of smoke extended for a distance 
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of two miles on each side of the 
plain. The French had brought 
almost all their guns into action. 
The Austrian batteries posted on 
the opposite hills replied with a 
well-directed fire. In this artil- 
lery duel, which lasted for some 
hours, the advantage remained 
with the French. The superior- 
ity of the Austrian position was 
more than counterbalanced by the 
deadly effect of the rifled guns 
of the French, which were first em- 
ployed in warfare at the memor- 
able battle of Solferino. The 
Austrian army numbered about 
170,000 men, and that of the 
allies nearly 150,000; and the 
fight lasted till eight in the even- 
ing. The Emperor Napoleon 
nominally directed the operations 
of the French, and the Emperor 
of Austria was also in person on 
the field. The carnage was fright- 
fal, and the result disastrous to 
the Austrians, who were obliged 
to retreat. 

At three o’clock on that day— 
23rd June 1859—the French 
were formed up to advance under 
a withering musketry-fire to as- 
sault the Tower of Solferino, the 
key of the enemy’s position. 
Marshal Benedeck then called on 
his cavalry to make a supreme 
effort, which, had it been success- 
ful, would have changed the for- 
tunes of the day. The Austrian 
cavalry were massed behind a 
fringe of wood which effectually 
concealed their movements from 
the French. Suddenly they were 
seen to emerge from their shelter 
and to prepare for a determined 
charge, to take in flank those 
battalions which had already 
reached the slopes of the hills. 
General Niel saw the danger, and 
immediately hurled against them 
the erite division of ca- 
valry, in which’ De Valmont’s 


Light Dragoons charged in the 
first line. 
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The shock was terrific! To the 
sharp ring of musketry and the 
loud roar of artillery was added 
the cleshing of horses and the 
clanking cf sabres as they crossed. 
The elements contributed to swell 
the frightful storm of war. Peals 
of thunder bellowed forth, and 
vivid lightning played over the 
ghastly sight beneath. 

It was after the delivery of 
the charge ‘home’ that Colonel 
de Valmont suddenly saw rise be- 
fore him about a dozen hussars, 
in white, of the Archduke Al- 
brecht’s regiment. Led by a 
young lieutenant with fair hair 
and a budding moustache, they 
sabred the French dragoons with 
maniacal fury, making their way 
through them like a cannon- 
ball. With one bound of his 
horse the Lieutenant was at the 
Colonel. De Valmont’ saw his 
sabre flash as he raised it to cut 
him'down. He had only time to 
pull the trigger of his pistol, and 
the Austrian fell killed by a bullet 
in the forehead. 

At the end of the engagement, 
Colonel de Valmont, returning to 
camp, passed over the scene of 
the conflict. The body of the 
Lieutenant still lay there on its 
back. A thin trickle of blood 
marked the spot of the bullet- 
wound. The face of the young 
officer was as calm and placid as 
a child asleep. De Valmont gazed 
at him with profound emotion. 
A few yards off some dismounted 
men were guarding Austrian pri- 
soners, amongst whom was an 
officer of Albrecht’s Hussars. 
Pointing to the dead body, the 
Colonel asked, 

‘Sir, can you tell me the name 
of that brave fellow? 

‘Karl Gottfried,’ was the an- 
swer. 


One month after the peace of 
Villafranca, Eugéne de Valmont 
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returned to Paris with the army 
of Italy, where he found the fol- 
lowing letter awaiting his arrival : 


* Milan, 6th August 1859. 

‘My dearold Friend,—You know 
that I am still at the Military 
Hospital here, where I shall re- 
main until all our wounded are 
removed. They brought in the 
other day several marauders caught 
by our men rifling the dead; and 
on some of them, who tried to 
escape, they fired. Amongst them 
was an old woman disguised as a 
man. A bed was found for her, 
as she was on the point of death. 

‘I offered my services to dress 
her wound, and judge of my 
amazement when I heard her say, 
“You don’t remember me, Dr, 
Brisac. Iam La Sévérina.” Under 
the withered features of the wo- 
man I recognised your former 
acquaintance in Algiers. By what 
series of misfortunes she came to 
be a despoiler of the dead I shall 
not attempt to explain. Enough 
to know that before dying she 
allowed the priest to communicate 
a part of her confession, and, as I 
have for long thought, she it was 
who stole Lucien at Marseilles! 

‘After a host of adventures, 
which I shall tell you later on, 
poverty compelled her to abandon 
the child at Vienna. She left it 
to the charity of the landlord 
where she lodged—No. 20 Rosen- 
strasse—and never heard of the 
boy after, This address will give 
you some trace. Apply at once 


to the Austrian Embassy.—Tout 
a toi, Brisac.’ 


Mad with joy, the Colonel ran 
to the Embassy and explained the 
object of his mission. For a fort- 
night after, which seemed to him 
a lifetime, he lived in a fever of 
suspense, and was going to bed 
one night, when his valet brought 
him an official letter, with a large 
red seal bearing the Austro-Hun- 
garian arms. He read as follows : 


‘Monsieur le Comte,—I am 
instructed by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to inform you, in 
answer to your inquiries, that the 
child abandoned in Vienna, at the 
address given, on the 20th Sep- 
tember 1846, was adopted by a 
benevolent gentleman. He was 
educated at the Military School of 
Olmiitz, which he left last year 
with the rank of sub-lieutenant. 
Posted to 8.A.T. the Archduke 
Albrecht’s regiment of H 
he was killed at the battle of Sol- 
ferino. He bore the name of his 
adopted father, Karl Gottfried.’ 


One hour afterwards the valet 
entered the Colonel’s room, and 
found him sitting in his chair. 
His face was deadly white. His 
eyes, dilated and immovable, were 
fixed upon the fatal letter. 

The servant touched him lightly 
on the shoulder, and his master 
dropped motionless on the floor. 

He was dead ! 

A. A, D. L’ESTRANGE. 
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POLITICAL NICKNAMES. 


Napoteon I. has been made the 
reputed father of many apt and 
shrewd, but otherwise fatherless, 
sayings on all conceivable subjects, 
from war upwards to Christianity. 
And one of his aptest and shrewd- 
est sayings (if he ever said it) 
touches upon the subject of this 
paper : ‘ Nicknames should never 
be despised ; it is by such names 
mankind are governed.’ ‘ What's 
in a name? may often, though 
not always, be a pertinent ques- 
tion; but ‘What's in a nickname?’ 
would be a question betraying no 
slight ignorance of history and 
sociology. ‘A good name will 
wear out,’ says Zimmermann ; ‘a 
bad name may be turned ; a nick- 
name lasts for ever.’ ‘Nicknames,’ 
says Sam Slick, ‘stick to people, 
and the most ridiculous are the 
most adhesive.’ Even an ordinary 
proper name, if the enunciation 
or recollection of it evokes a 
giggle or a groan, will stamp more 
or less deeply the owner's history. 
The parents who christen their 
sons Ebenezer or Jeremiah—those 
hideous English distortions of the 
euphonious Semitic, transplanted 
exotics which refuse to assimilate 
themselves to an alien soil— 
ought to be reminded of Sterne’s 
warning to godfathers, ‘ Don’t 
Nicodemus a man into nothing.’ 
And then the surname of Two- 
penny! Nicodemus Twopenny 
contains within itself all the re- 
quisite elements of a contemptu- 
ous and irritating nickname. 

It has been shrewdly observed 
that no man weighted with the 
name of Pig could ever be the 
leader of the House of Commons. 
Pig is another name which is as 
good as a nickname ; it is a nick- 
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name ready made, even when de- 
spairingly spelt with the g doubled ; 
it may, therefore, be cited as an- 
other illustration of the tyranny 
of nicknames. In the face of 
such an inexorable sociological 
law, Pope Sergius II. showed 
himself a wise man. He was the 
first Pope, we are told, to take 
another name in the place of his 
own; and well he might. His 
ancestral name was, being inter- 
preted, Hogsmouth, ‘a name ghat 
scarcely chimed well with apos- 
tolical succession or the pomp of 
the Papal chair.’ But Sergius II. 
was innocuousness itself, and 
offered no handle to the blas- 
pheming adversary. Not so the 
name given to the last remnant 
of the Long Parliament. The 
ridicule cast by the nation upon 
that long-lingering body would 
never have proved so keen and 
so destructive but for the nick- 
name of the ‘ Rump,’ and for the 
speakership of Barbones, the 
leather-seller, and his tempting 
metamorphosis into Barebones. 
Schoolboys are seldom wide of 
the mark with the nicknames 
they fling. There are school nick- 
names that dog the boy and man 
through life like his own shadow, 
continually affecting, and often 
mischievously caricaturing, the 
conception of his character. The 
most effective, imperious, and ad- 
hesive of these are not drawn 
directly from any one physical 
or mental idiosyncrasy, but rather 
embrace the whole being of the 
individuality in question—how, 
we should be puzzled exactly to 
define. Such a name is ‘ Bodger.’ 
A certain boy, known to a friend 
of mine, was called at school, and . 
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is to this day called, Bodger. No 
other name, I am told, within 
the power of man to invent 
could, with closer accuracy and, 
at the same time, with finer 
subtlety, have expressed the 
whole nature, moral, mental, and 
physical, of that indescribable 
boy. A message one day delivered 
in my friend’s hearing—‘I say, 
Stumpy, tell Bodger to look 
sharp ’—introduces us to a nick- 
name, ‘Stumpy’ to wit, of a class 
far inferior to our model. Stumpy 
was obviously so denominated 
because of his short and thickset 
physical configuration ; but Bod- 
ger has an unutterableness about 
it which exalts it to the seventh 
heaven of schoolboy nicknames : 
no wonder that that unfortunate 
boy is Bodger still 

And in a greater and wider 
world than the schoolboy world 
a nickname has been sometimes a 
buttress, sometimes a battering- 


ram, sometimes helping to prop, 
sometimes helping to overturn 


measures, men, movements, or 
parties inthe State. For all nick- 
mames are, of course, not evil 
names. The word itself is neutral. 
It has nothing derivatively in 
common with the monosyllable 
of satanic acceptation, which is 
the Neken, or Nekken, the evil 
spirit of the north, the prince of 
the kelpies or water-wraiths. 
Neither does it seem to come 
from nuck, a sly wink or scoff ; 
or from the French nique, a sign 
ef contempt; or from the Ger- 
man necken, to tease; or even 
from the neutral word nick, so as 
to mean the exact, truth-hitting 
name, as we speak of the nick of 
time—a usage, no doubt, derived 
from the German knick, a crack, 
and connected with nicken, to 
wink. Nickname is nothing 
more than eke-name, the n at the 
beginning being only the linger- 
ing consonant of the indefinite 
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article ; just as nugget is derived 
from ‘an ingot.’ ke is still 
used in the north for an addition 
to a beehive; and eke-name is, 
correspondingly, an additional 
name, or, to use another expres- 
sion of double meaning, a by- 
name, Anyhow, whether the 
etymology of nickname gives us 
a loophole for a good sense or not, 
it is quite certain that many nick- 
names have been originated by 
friends, or, at any rate, have 
in the end been willingly adopted 
by friends, and even not unfre- 
quently by the nicknamed them- 
selves. But, good or bad, kindly 
or satirical, adopted or eschewed, 
they have had their power. It is 
@ mere commonplace to say that 
much of the personal ascendency 
of Palmerston and Disraeli—es- 
pecially with those people (and 
they are the majority) who do 
not look very deeply for excel- 
lences or for defects—was due to 
the familiar half-affectionate so- 
briquets of ‘Pam’ and ‘ Dizzy.’ The 
‘ Cave of Adullam,’ and the ‘Skye 
terrier’ that took refuge therein, 
with the hair that confused and 
confounded head and tail, were 
happy thoughts by which Mr. 
Bright pilloried the leaders of 
that secession and limited the 


‘ scope of their influence: to adapt 


a line of Mr. Calverley’s in one 
of his Fly-leaves, 


* Thus he curtailed the already cur-tailed 
cur.” 


And there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Holyoake, in adapting 
and applying the name of ‘Jingo’ 
from the music-hall doggerel, did 
considerable damage at the poll- 
ing-booth tothe party so described ; 
though, if recent speeches be a 
sign, chivalrous Jingoes are al- 
ready triumphing in the title, as 
denoting pluck and patriotism. 
Farther back in our history, the 
ecclesiastical oath proposed by 
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Laud in the Convocation of 1640 
—an oath to be imposed on all 
the clergy, and on many of the 
laity likewise—received its coup 
de grace at the hands of a nick- 
name. A.B. and C. D. were to 
swear that they would never 
‘consent to any alteration in the 
government of the Church by 
archbishops, bishops, deana, arch- 
deacons, et cetera.’ This innocent 
et cetera was the death of it. No 
man in his senses could have sup- 
posed that the ef cetera was big 
with hidden and treacherous pur- 
pose, or that it was intended for 
any other end than to avoid the 
wearisome catalogue of subordin- 
ate ecclesiastical offices. But be- 
neath the et cetera lurked, it was 
said, the cloven hoof. It was de- 
nounced as a snare and a pitfall, 
as the ‘entrance into the bottom- 
less pit of perjury.’ The result of 
the popular agitation was that, 
though Convocation passed the 
oath in May, its operation was sus- 
pended in the following August ; 
and finally, under the now his- 
torical nickname of the ‘ Et Cetera’ 
oath, it collapsed amid a univer- 
sal detestation, which the nick- 
name had done not a little to 
aggravgte. Perhaps small harm 
came of the collapse; but such 
collapses have not always left the 
body politic ‘not a penny the 
worse,’ The eminent serviceable- 
ness of a telling nickname has 
never escaped the keen watchful- 
ness of that party which has al- 
ways striven to repress popular 
and progressive movement in any 
form. They have frequently been 
able to cast upon genuine re- 
formers the odium of some revo- 
lutionary or communistic project, 
and thus, tarring good and bad 
with the same brush, secure their 
common unpopularity and com- 
mon suppression. It was so with 
the Lollards, This word—which 
is probably connected with our 


word ‘lull,’ signifying, therefore, 
people who sing softly, chanting, 
canting people, and, consequently, 
idle babblers—was known in the 
Netherlands before it came over 
to England, and was there ap- 
plied to the Franciscan recusants 
who separated themselves from 
the medieval Church. Wyclif’s 
followers received the same nick- 
name, probably because they look- 
ed like an offshoot of the same 
movement. But they were known 
also as ‘ Bible-men,’ because the 
Bible was their standard and 
study. And Wyclif was purely 
an ecclesiastical reformer. It 
vexed his righteous soul that the 
Pope should extort money from 
and through the Church to the 
amount of five times the king’s 
revenue ; and that the social in- 
terference of the everywhere pre- 
dominant clergy, their selfishness 
and avarice, their indolence and 
vice, deplored by Piers Plough- 
man, satirised by Chaucer, should 
destroy their moral influence with 
the people. His contention that 
Church temporalities belonged to 
the nation, and might be used for 
national purposes ; his desire that 
they should be voluntarily aban- 
doned, and that the Church should 
return to its original poverty, met 
with a sensitiveness on the part 
of the clergy which was natural, 
if not altogether unworldly. At 
the outset, Wyclif’s efforts found 
seconders, from not very disinter- 
ested motives, in John of Gaunt 
and a party of the barons; and 
for a while the Papal bulls and 
clerical law-courts were powerless 
to stem the agitation. But, mean- 
while, a socialistic movement was 
gradually rising to the surface, 
and soon the insurrection of the 
peasants broke out, with Wat 
‘Tyler at their head. The com- 
mon danger to property quickly 
united clergy and barons; and 
the clerical party, more especially 
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the friars, seizing their oppor- 
tunity, charged Wyclif with being 
a ‘sower of strife between serf 
and lord,’ and, with subtle and 
ingenious confusion, branded so- 
cial and ecclesiastical agitator 
alike with the name of Lollard, 
just as in later days Revolutionist 
has been sometimes made synony- 
mous with Radical. Hence it 
happened that Wyclif’s attempt 
at Church reformation was, for the 
time, utterly futile; for there is 
no evidence that the Reformation 
under Henry VIII. is directly 
traceable to the work of Wyclif, 
though in all probability that 
Reformation was effected with the 
greater ease because the leaven of 
his teaching had not entirely lost 
its power. But the effect which, 
for the nonce, the clerical nick- 
name produced upon the popular 
conception of a Lollard may be 
gathered from the fact that Sir 
John Oldcastle, the Lollard mar- 
tyr, is reproduced by Shakespeare, 
as is commonly supposed, in the 
character of the blatant, thiev- 
ing, cowardly, debauched Sir John 
Falstaff. To this not altogether 
accidental confusion of the re- 
ligious, social, and political in the 
nickname of Lollard may be in 
part assigned the subsequent ex- 
tinction of the Lollards as a party ; 
an extinction brought to a climax 
when the war-fever of Henry V.’s 
reign enlisted even the common 
people against the Bible-men, who 
held, as they averred in their 
petition to Parliament, that ‘all 
wars were against the principles 
of the New Testament, and were 
but murdering and plundering the 
poor to win glory for kings.’ 

This short and sure way with 
political opponents, tersely sum- 
med up in the old proverb, ‘ Give 
a dog a bad name, and hang him,’ 
is part and parcel of that political 
calumny which is so sarcastically 
recommended by the eighteenth- 


century German Jesuit, Busem- 
baum. on the ground that ‘un- 
questionably the calumniator will 
always find a great number of 
persons inclined to believe him or 
to side with him.’ ‘ It therefore 
follows,’ continues Busembaum (as 
quoted by the elder Disraeli), 
*‘ that whenever the object of such 
calumnies is once lowered in credit 
by such means, he will soon lose 
the reputation and power founded 
on that credit, and sink under the 
permanent and vindictive attacks 
of the calumniator.’ ‘These are 
the politics of Satan,’ adds Dis- 
raeli; and among the tools of 
such satanic politicians, none has 
a sharper edge than your calum- 
nious nickname. 

Where the stream of party spirit 
runs highest, there will be found 
the scum of nicknames lying thick- 
est, as the uppermost token of the 
flood. We need not therefore be 
surprised to hit upon nicknames 
in profusion in the days of the 
‘Great Rebellion,’ that ‘struggle 
of men’ (as Carlyle calls it) ‘in- 
tent on the real essénce of things, 
against men intent on the sem- 
blances and forms of things.’ The 
scorn and rancour of that crisis 
have bequeathed us the names, 
but have generally left their pa- 
rentage obscure; there the names 
are, we know not how: like Topsy, 
they seem to have ‘growed.’ The 
two, for example, destined to the 
widest celebrity of all, we cannot 
with any certainty run to earth. 
Roundhead and Cavalier, so gener- 
ally accepted afterwards as the 
names of the two great political 
parties, were doubtless originally 
anything but savoury to those at 
whom they were flung. The story 
of the ‘Church and King’ party, 
that the Parliamentarians cut their 
hair short because they thought 
long hair about the ears hindered 
the sound of the Word from reach- 


ing the heart, appears to be a 
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joke. It is true, of course, that 
to some minds there was an indis- 
soluble alliance between cropped 
hair and the beauty of holiness ; 
for Lucy Hutchinson tells us that 
the magnificent locks which float- 
ed on her husband’s shoulders 
prejudiced his religious reputation 
with the ‘godly of those days.’ 
But it is hardly necessary to say 
that round heads were by no 
means universal; medallions and 
oil-paintings of the period prove 
that Colonel Hutchinson was in 
the good company not only of 
many excellent Puritans, but also 
of the Protector himself. The 
solution seems to be that the 
short-haired apprentices forming 
the London Train-bands, which 
were the nucleus of the Parlia- 
mentary army, furnished the high- 
mettled Royalist gentleman with 
a convenient sneer. The appren- 
tices had rejected the ‘unloveli- 
ness of love-locks,’ as Gardiner 
phrases it; and to class Parlia- 
mentarians like the Earl of Essex 
and Sir Thomas Fairfax as Round- 
heads, that is, as belonging to 
‘the ‘prentice lot’—‘the mob, 
don’t you know,’ as the Cavaliers’ 
dull and dainty successors might 
express it—was no doubt a sweet 
morsel upon the gentlemanly 
tongue; the same gentlemanly 
tongue that seized the opportunity 
of representing the religion of the 
Puritans as cant, by coining for 
the Parliamentarian leaders names 
like Sergeant Bind-their-kings-in- 
chains and Captain Hew-Agag- 
in-pieces - before-the-Lord. The 
apprentices retorted with ‘Cava- 
lier,’ a nickname that carried with 
it an evil odour, as recalling the 
braggadocio, the idleness and 
looseness of military life. Shake- 
speare had already recognised this 
connotation in the word, when, in 
Pericles, speaking of the pure- 
souled Marina, he makes one of 
his abandoned characters say, 


‘She'll disfurnish us of all our 
cavaliers, and make all our swear- 
ers priests ;’ and a part of that 
connotation still lingers about our 
word ‘cavalierly.’ The more ex- 
alted sense is, of course, connected 
with ‘cavalry* and ‘chivalry,’ and 
arises in all probability from the 
cavalry always having been the 
service specially associated with 
aristocracy or wealth, or both. 
It is in this sense that, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
ranting tipsy host of the Garter 
applies it to Justice Shallow: 
* How now, bully rook? Thou’rt 
a gentleman: cavalero-justice, I 
say. Thus ‘cavalier’ easily ac- 
quired the sense in which Suck- 
ling, among others, uses it—that 
of brave, noble, and generous. 
Bat the gallant high - mettled 
gentlemen who rode horses for 
King Charles had other qualities 
or disqualifications of which the 
honest apprentice was well aware, 
and hence the appellation leaned 
to the bad side in popular accept- 
ation till the Royal house came 
once again into the national 
favour, and the Royalists them- 
selves received the old nickname 
with open arms, the evil sense 
being altogether overwhelmed in 
the intoxicating joys of the ‘ bless- 
ed Restoration.’ Till within recent 
years the king's side was in pos- 
session of what was called the 
history of that period; and there- 
fore it is not surprising that 
while an ‘old Cavalier family’ is 
a family to which men have been 
proud to trace themselves, descent 
from an ‘old Roundhead family’ 
will never perhaps be strictly 
fashionable, though the researches 
of such as Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Gardiner have rescued it from the 
old contempt. : 

These nicknames were sup- 
planted during the reign of the 
‘Merry Monarch’—the monarch 
who, for all serious-minded Eng- 
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. lishmen, has made ‘ merry’ almost 
a nickname of ill-omen; for they 
may truly say, ‘Is any merry? 
Let him not be as the second 
Charles.’ He has given the attri- 
bute a permanent twist quite as 
momentous and irrevocable as his 
wiseacre grandsire James I. gave 
to the name of Solomon. What 
Charles’s friend Rochester wrote 
of him by way of antedated epi- 
taph is well known: 

* Here lies our gracious lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on: 


He never said a foolish thing, 
He never did a wise one.’ 


But what the same Rochester 
wrote in bitterer strain, and, as 
ill-luck would have it, handed to 
his master in mistake for another 
epigram, is not, I fancy, so com- 
monly quoted : 
* What can there be in kings divine? 
The most are wolves, goats, sheep, or 
swine, 
If such things are by God appointed, 
The devil may be the Lord's anointed.’ 
This stanza, be it remembered, 
was written in what Archbishop 
Trench terms ‘one of the most 
disgraceful periods of English 
history.’ Well, in the time of 
the Restoration, the nicknames 
Roundhead and Cavalier were 
supplanted by Whig and Tory. 
Their birth, like that of Jeames 
Yellowplush, is ‘wrop up in a 
mystery.. We know from Roger 
North’s Examen, which contains 
a lively, but not very impartial, 
account of the origin of these 
nicknames, that the opponents of 
Charles and the Court in the 
matter of the exclusion of the 
Duke of York from the succes- 
sion, were called Exclusioners, 
Petitioners, True Blues * (in satiri- 
cal allusion to their claim to be 
the only true Protestants), and 
* The city of Coventry was celebrated 
for its dyes as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and especially for the fastness of its 
blue; whence came the phrase, ‘ As true 


as Coventry blue,’ and the shorter epithet, 
* True blue,’ 


Birmingham Protestants, or Bir- 
minghams, because of the ‘ false 
groats counterfeited’ in that his- 
toric town ; while the King’s sup- 
porters were assailed as Anti- 
Exclusioners, Abhorrers (that is, 
of the right of petition), Tantivies 
(or men riding post-haste to Rome), 
and Anti-Birminghams. Finally, 
the popular party—who, accord- 
ing to North, were the aggressors 
in opprobrious words, and had 
quite a year's start of the sweetly 
‘passive’ Loyalists—observed that 
the Duke favoured Irishmen ; and 
‘all his friends were straight be- 
come “ Irish,” and so “ wild Irish,” 
thence “ Bogtrotters,” and, in the 
copia of the factious language, the 
word “Tory” was entertained, 
which signified the most despic- 
able savages among the wild Irish; 
and being a vocal, clever, sound- 
ing word, readily pronounced, it 
kept its hold, and took possession 
of the foul mouths of the Faction ; 
atid everywhere, as those men 
passed, we could observe them 
breathe little else but “Tory,” 
together with Oaths and Damna- 
tion.’ But presently, after some 
months of execration and con- 
tempt, ‘as a parcel of damn’d 
Tories,’during which period ‘scarce 
any durst as much as hiss, but 
must lay by under the prejudice 
of being loyal,. fault enough at 
that time,’ the patient Loyalists, 
‘when flesh and blood could bear 
no longer,’ began to cheer up and 
‘take heart-a-grace.’ For, as North 
sagely observes, ‘ nothing violent 
is lasting; so this raging, nick- 
naming, stigmatising sort of men 
began to fall exceedingly in their 
credits with the community of the 
nation ; and, in so many words 
(though North does not say so), 
gave way to a similarly raging 
nicknaming, stigmatising sort of 
men on the other side; which 
tardy retaliation on the part of 
the turning worms North inci- 
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dentally palliates as ‘ according to 
the common laws of scolding,’ and 
the natural desire ‘ to clear scores’ 
and ‘make payment (merely se 
defendendo) for so much of Tory 
as they had been treated with.’ 
But ‘ True Blues,’ ‘ Birminghams,’ 
and the like, were soon found to 
be ‘not fluent enough for hasty 
repartee ;' and so the lot at last 
fell upon Whig, ‘ which was very 
significative, as well as ready, 
being vernacular in Scotland (from 
whence it was borrowed) for cor- 
rupt and sour whey.’ ‘The train 
took and ran like wildfire; a 
sharp score against the account of 
Tory began to run up on the 
other side, the Whigs being in 
the end so ‘fearfully peppered’ 
that they grew weary of nick- 
names, and ‘put on grave faces, 
erying, Why these invidious dis- 
tinctions? And now North hopes 
that ‘the saddle is set upon the 
right horse,’ and claims to have 
smashed and pulverised the anony- 
mous author of A Compleat His- 
tory, which had been written to 
prove that the Tories ‘ began it.’ 
This quaint account is, at any 
rate, so far historical that, with- 
out a doubt, the clumsier party 
names were finally swallowed up 
in the two short and easy catch- 
words, Whig and Tory. But as 
to their derivation and primitive 
meaning opinions differ widely. 
‘Great old Samuel,’ as Carlyle 
calls him, lays down the defini- 
tions, with some feeling and a 
little natural bias, in his usual 
trenchant and unmistakable lan- 
guage. I quote from the first 
edition of his dictionary. ‘ “Tory,” 
a cant term, derived, I suppose’ 
(the ‘I suppose’ is delightful in 
its mingled protest, apology, and 
resignation) ‘from an Irish word 
signifying a savage.’ And then 
we seem to see the dear old man’s 
mouth rounding, and to hear his 
loud and deep voice becoming 


louder and deeper, as he dictates 
to his amanuensis: ‘One who 
adheres to the ancient institution 
of the State and the apostolical 
hierarchy of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ ‘“ Whig,” the name of a 
faction.’ Short, sharp, decisive, 
and rather nasty ; for ‘ faction’ is 
defined by Johnson’s contempo- 
rary, Bolingbroke, to be ‘ party 
degenerate.’ Nor can the animus 
of Johnson’s definition be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
Whigs were in his day the ‘ weaker 
side,’ to which, according to Dra- 
per in his letter to Junius, the 
word ‘faction,’ ‘much in esteem 
in political disputes,’ is ‘ generally 
applied.’ For Johnson’s Whig 


was not in the cold shade of op- 
position, as when Byron wrote : 


‘Nought’s permanent among the human 


race, 
Except the Whigs not getting into place.” 


Johnson’s Whig had been spoiled 
by a too long lease of power under 
the not ennobling influence of the 
Walpoles and the Pelhams. His 
word ‘faction’ was therefore not, 
in the fullest sense, blind and un- 
reasoning party spirit, such as 
Dryden portrays in his preface to 
Absalom and Achitophel: * Wit 
and Fool are consequents of Whig 
and Tory, and every man is a 
knave or an ass to the contrary 
side ; though it must be admitted 
that, like ‘dear Bathurst,’ who 
was ‘a man to his heart’s content,’ 
* he hated a fool, and he hated a 
rogue, and he hated a Whig: be 
was a good hater.’ Johnson’s 
animus was no doubt partly the 
offspring of his time. Had he 
lived a little later, when the 
Whigs had been chastened and 
reformed by adversity, he might 
possibly, like Swift, have regarded 
Whiggism and Toryism as dan- 
gerous only in their extremes— , 
the one to the Church, the other 
to the State—instead of holding 


Whiggism to be dangerous alto- 
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gether to Church and State alike ; 
or, like De Quincey and Hallam, 
after the enthusiasm of the Whigs 
in the struggle for parliamentary re- 
form, he might have spoken calmly 
of the balance of popular and un- 
popular influences, of the centripe- 
tal and centrifugal forces in the 
Constitution; or, like Macaulay, he 
might have distinguished the essen- 
tial from the accidental character- 
istics of the two parties, assigning 
to each the guardianship of a great 
and indispensable principle—to 
Whiggism that of public liberty, 
to Toryism that of public order; 
the one being the sail or moving 
power, the other the ballast or 
steadying power of the vessel of 
the State. But, whithersoever 
Johnson’s intelligence might have 
led him under other circumstances, 
he had then to deal with Whigs 
of whom it could have been truly 
written, as Tom Moore afterwards 
wrote of Whig indifference to 
abuses when once power had been 
attained : 


* As bees, on flowers alighting, cease their 


um 
So, settling on their places, Whigs are 
dumb,’ 


Perhaps the mainspring of John- 
son’s hatred, however, was the 
fact the Whigs had not been suf- 
ficiently submissive to the Stuart 
line; for the sturdy Jacobite often 
drank the health of the ‘ King 
over the water,’ and knew only 
one royal stock that rightfully 
claimed his loyalty. In his diary 
he nails his colours to the mast 
with the uncompromising dictum, 
‘The first Whig was the devil, 
because he was guilty of insubor- 
dination.’ Probably he was actu- 
ated in his dictionary by the same 
motive as in his reports of the 
debates—the determination 
, ‘not to let those dogs of the 
Whigs have the best of it.’ 
But I have been led into a 
digression by Johnson’s deriva- 


tion and definition; it is time to 
look at other speculators upon 
this obscure subject. Bishop 
Burnet (called, by the way, ‘Long 
Nose’), in his History of his own 
Times, traces the origin of Whig 
to a word of encouragement used 
by the peasantry of the Scotch 
West Lowlands in driving their 
horses as they conveyed provi- 
sions from Leith to the south- 
west for the winter—whence the 
drivers were called ‘ Whigge- 
mores.’ These peasants were 
zealous Covenanters; and, after 
the murder of the cruel and un- 
scrupulous Archbishop Sharp had 
given the first taste of blood, ani- 
mated by their ministers, they 
took up arms under the Duke of 
Argyll against the King’s forces, 
because Charles had broken his 
pledge, and sought to impose 
Episcopalianism afresh upon Scot- 
land. Burnet describes how these 
Whiggamores marched upon Edin- 
burgh, ‘ with an unheard-of fury, 
praying and preaching all the 
way as they came.’ After some 
temporary successes they were 
defeated at Bothwell Bridge ; but 
this Whiggamores’ Inroad, as it 
was called, left behind it the 
contemptuous name of Whig for 
those who opposed the Court of the 
Stuarts, whether in Scotland or in 
England. Of course, in the reigns of 
William Ill. and the house of 
Hanover, the opponents of the 
Court—a Court which had sup- 
planted that of the Stuarts—were 
Tories or Jacobites, by a natural 
transposition. According to other 
authorities, ‘Whiggamore’ is a 
corruption of ‘ Ugham-more,’ a 
pack-saddle thief ; the champions 
of the people being thus charm- 
ingly and purposely identified, as 
far as possible, with the Scotch 
Border freebooters, who used pack- 
saddles for the stowage of their 
plunder, By others—for instance, 
by North, as we have seen, and 
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by Jamieson, in his Ztymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage—* Whig’ has been traced 
to the north-country name for 
sour milk, and the word is, in 
fact, still used in Lincolnshire to 
denote buttermilk and whey ; the 
properties of this beverage having 
been thought convenient for re- 
presenting the special character- 
istics of the popular party. 

While ‘ Whig’ seems to hail 
from Scotland, Ireland is gene- 
rally admitted to have been the 
birthplace of ‘Tory.’ It is trae 
that Baillie, in his Letters and 
Journals (July 1654), uses the 
phrase ‘northern Tories’ of cer- 
tain uncivilised people in the 
north of Scotland; but this can 
easily be explained by the Celtic 
family tie and the early inter- 
course between the northern por- 
tions of both countries. ‘Tories’ 
were probably so called from the 
Trish word toree, * give me’—that 
is, ‘your money.’ Robbers, rap- 
parees, and tories are always 
joined together in the old Irieh 
Acts of Parliament. The idea of 
an Irish robber covered that of a 
savage; hence the application of 
the name by Glanvill to certain 
discourteous Englishmen of his 
time: ‘Let such men quit all 
pretence to civility and breeding ; 
they are worse than Toryes and 
wild Americans.’ The opponents 
of the Government on the Exclu- 
sion Bill affected to think all 
Papists who were attached to the 
Crown and the lineal succession 
of the Duke of York—the ‘ Car- 
dinal,’ as his nickname was; and 
they fastened accordingly upon 
@ name which was in their day 
equivalent to ‘vile Irish. Papist 
and robber.’ 

It can be easily imagined that 
such abusive epithets would tend 
to raise the political temperature 
even in the hottest times, though, 
at the distance of two centuries, 
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we find it hard to credit them 
with such an embittering force as 
North’s antagonist would claim 
for them—a force almost equal 
to that of the derisive nick- 
name Sansculottes—‘ sans-indis- 
pensables,’ as Carlyle translates it 
—applied by the well-clad, rich, 
and respectable French to their 
humbler fellow-citizens, and re- 
paid when the populace turned the 
hitherto innocent term aristocrate 
into a signal for the plunder and 
bloodshed to which the rich had 
given the primary impulse by their 
heartless selfishness and indiffer- 
ence in the presence of suffering 
and starvation. ‘If they can’t 
get bread, why don’t they buy 
buns? asked Marie Antoinette, 
who afterwards perished by the 
guillotine. Inthe reign of Queen 
Anne political animosity agitated 
even the gentler sex so violently 
that they too devised a means, a 
most characteristic means, of em- 
bodying and intensifying it: the 
Whig belles wore their patches 
on the right side of the face, and 
the Tory belles on the left. 

Whig and Tory are the most 
prominent political nicknames in 
our history, and, therefore, I have 
naturally lingered somewhat upon 
them. In passing from them I 
may be forgiven for citing a brace 
of epigrams, which were written 
in the reign of George I., and 
whose point lies in the fact that 
the proclivities of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford were 
respectively Whig and Tory. 
This is the Tory epigram, by Dr. 
Trapp : 


‘ The King, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To —a a troop of horse ; and 


hy 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well 
discern: 


ing 
How much that loyal Body wanted 
learning.’ 


To which a Cambridge Whig (Sir 
William Browne) replied : 
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. 
‘The King to Oxford sent a troop of 
horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
On th’ other hand, to Cambridge.books 


he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.’ 


Whig and Tory are additional 
instances of names given first in 
reproach, but afterwards adopted 
as names of honour, each party 
vaunting its superiority to the 
calumny of its foes, and defiantly 
carrying weight, so to speak, in 
the political race, till the title of 
shame became a title of glory. 
* Beggars you call us, and beggars 
we will be,’ said the revolution- 
ists of Holland when the scornful 
description of the Count of Barla- 
mont to the Duchess of Parma 
was echoed by the toadies and 
tuft-hunters of the day. And so 
they threw away the brooches in 
their hats, and wore instead little 
wooden platters, such as beggars 
ate their broken food from ; and 
for their grand feathers they took 
to themselves the tails of foxes, 
and on their targets they had the 
print of a cock crowing, with the 
words coming out of his beak— 
‘Vive les gueux par tout le 
monde!’ and this became the 
favourite sign on the inns in Hol- 
land. Similarly was ‘ Christian’ 
first a nickname of scorn at An- 
tioch, as ‘ Christodins’ originally 
was for the Protestants in France, 
because they would always talk 
about Christ: the same Protes- 
tants subsequently known as 
Huguenots, a name now conse- 
crated by persecution and heroism, 
but at that time fastened upon 
them because they hid themselves 
in secret places, in ‘dens and 
caves of the earth,’ and came out 
only at night, like King Hugon, 
the great hobgoblin of France. 

Points of contact might be 
found in the history of ‘ Puritan’ 
to that of Whig and Tory as well 
as of Lollard. Like the latter, it 
was first ecclesiastical and after- 


wards political ; like the latter, it 
began as a popular derisive desig- 
nation, but was, before long, 
heartily adopted by the English 
exiles of Frankfort in Queen 
Mary’s reign, who accepted as 
their sole standard the ‘pure Word 
of God,’ and sought to reform the 
Reformation. According to Hal- 
lam, the tendency is as old as the 
Church of England itself, and 
drew in its wake, from the outset, 
all the Church reformers of the 
Tudor period, including many 
Churchmen of the highest emi- 
nence. But Elizabeth’s repressive 
measures enlisted the fashion of 
the day more than ever against 
the Puritans, till, as Sylvester 
says, ‘the vicious multitude of 
the ungodly called all Puritans 
that were strict and serious in a 
holy life, were they ever so con- 
formable to the established reli- 
gion.’ Shakespeare represents the 
popular view of the Puritan some- 
times by a canting hypocrite, as 
in the character of young Charbon, 
Puritan and debauchee, in A//’s 
Well that Ends Well, and the 
‘singer of psalms to hornpipes’ in 
Winter's Tale ; while elsewhere he 
depicts him as a severe unbend- 
ing religionist in opposition to 
the time-pleaser Malvolio, or to 
the devil himself, the extreme of 
laxity, but transf3rmable intc the 
extreme of strictness in the hands 
of Marina. But, though Puritan- 
ism was, in its origin, ecclesiastical, 
the efforts of James and Charles 
to extirpate it went side by side 
with efforts to curtail the liberties 
of the people, and Puritanism be- 
came political. Not till then did 
* Puritan’ bear the full brunt of 
odium as the nickname for all 
those who made a stand against 
the King and Court. It concen- 


. trated within itself all the hatred 


and scorn of the Royalist in the 
midst of conflict and after defeat, 
when Puritanism triumphed under 
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Cromwell ; and all the abuse of 
the days of the Restoration, when 
the political Puritan was over- 
thrown, and the ecclesiastical 
Puritan was driven into separat- 
ism by the Act of Uniformity. 
And the mud then thrown upon 
it is not yet entirely washed 
away. 

The same period gave birth to 
our short, but expressive, term 
‘mob,’ so often applied by a certain 
school to the class which, with 
our present suffrage, contains the 
largest number of voters, ‘mob 
government’ beiny a picturesque 
and effective equivalent for de- 
mocracy. According to North, 
‘mob’ originated in the riots of 
1680, when the effigy of the Pope 
was carried in procession and 
burnt before the windows of the 
aristocratic King’s Head Club, 
the members of which had con- 
trived and brought about the anti- 
Papist tumults; and then, with 


quiet and irresponsible enjoyment, 
witnessed this ceremony from the 


balconies. This rabble they had 
made their ‘ beast of burden ; and 
now these dainty gentlemen dub- 
bed it, first of all, ‘in phrase of 
elegant Latinity,’ mobile vulgus ; 
but afterwards, says North, ‘it 
fell naturally into the contraction 
of one syllable, and ever since 
mob has become proper English.’ 
‘It is one of the many words,’ 
says the Spectator of a later date, 
‘formerly slang, which are now 
used by our best writers, and re- 
ceived, like pardoned outlaws, into 
the body of respectable citizens.’ 
Want of space prevents me 
from dealing as fully as I might 
with the party names more closely 
connected with our own time, 
‘Chartist,’—which owed itsorigin, 
as is well known, to O’Connell’s 
speech to the secretary of the 
Working Men’s Association, after 
the six points of political reform 
had been decided on: ‘ There is 
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your charter; agitate for it, and 
never be content with anything 
less’—soon supplied a parody 
upon the telling phrase ‘The 
people’s charter,’ which the ‘ Agita- 
tor’ had happily evolved, and 
became an effectual nickname, 
herding together the rump of the 
party, the purely discontented 
and vaguely and generally angry, 
with those who sought political 
changes in a legal and ordinary 
way. In spite of the fact that 
most of the six points (which had 
already been declared for by 
Charles James Fox) are now 
embodied in our Constitution, 
‘Chartist’ is still with some 
people a synonym for ‘Com- 
munist,’ and everything that is 
wicked in respect of property, 
just as it was with the bulk of 
the plutocracy in 1848. But 
the isolation of classes, which was 
the strength and the bitterness of 
Chartism, is now fortunately no- 
thing like so sheer. ‘ Fenian,’ 
again, was a telling name; it 
seemed to weave an amulet of 
antiquity and national pride round 
the heart ; and, so far as a name 
could charm, Fenianism could not 
fail to last. Coming all the way 
down from an almost prehistoric 
Irish period, before the mission of 
St. Patrick and his expulsion of 
the frogs, ‘ Fenian’ is found again 
and again in the verse and prose 
tales of the ancient Celtic people. 
What is really meant is obscure, 
and no one knows whether it is 
derived from jfianna, ‘a hunter,’ 
or whether it is the same as 
feinneda, ‘champions.’ But the 
popular tradition is that the Fians 
or Fenians were a kind of Irish 
militia, the permanent military 
force that supported the King of 
Eire. According to Professor 
Sullivan, they are supposed to 
have been instituted by a pre- 
historic king, Fiachadh, about 
100 or 120 a.v., and to have 
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enjoyed great power for one hun- 
dred and fifty years, until, some 
of them having taken part with 
the King of Leinster against the 
King of Eire, they nearly anni- 
hilated each other in the battle 
of Gabhra—a prehistoric parallel, 
perhaps, to the combat of the 
Kilkenny cats. isin alone es- 
caped, after slaying ‘twice fifty 
men with his own hand.’ This 
Oisin, the grandson of Fioun, ‘ the 
fair-haired chief of the Fenians,’ 
all whose officers were men of 
rank, is better known as Ossian ; 
and it was the recitation of Fe- 
nian stories in the halls of kings 
and chieftains of the twelfth cen- 


tury—stories which found tellers’ 


also among the Irish poets and 
harpers of Celtic Scotland—that 
suggested to James Macpherson 
the themes worked up in his in- 
genious Jiterary forgery. Scott 
connects Ossian and the Fenians 
in that amusing scene between 
Oldbuck and his nephew, where 
the latter makes awkward at- 
tempts (interspersed with ribald 
comments from the former) to 
translate the Celtic songs he 
loved in his childhood. Ossian 
is supposed to challenge St. Pa- 
trick as follows: 


* Do you compare your psalms 
To the tales of the bare-armed Fenians ?” 


The legendary cradle in which 
the name ‘ Fenian’ was nursed 
gave it an air of mystery and 
weirdness, as well as patriotism, 
which charged it with force and 
vitality when, in 1858, the agita- 
tion was organised—a force and 
vitality against which the names 
of Pope, priest, and Catholic have 
struggled in vain for equality in 
the allegiance and affections of 
a large number of the Irish people. 
Then there are the ‘ Molly Ma- 
guires,’ the gang of shameless 
murderers of coal-owners and 
coal - ‘ bosses,’ which for a while 
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rode rough-shod over Pennsyl- 
vania some twenty years ago. 
This auxiliary society of Ribbon- 
men (an association so called 
because they wore a ribbon in 
their button-hole) are said to 
have held their first meetings in 
the mother country in the house 
of a certain old Irishwoman, by 
name Molly Maguire. But pro- 
bably this personage is mythical. 
the nickname ‘Molly Maguire’ 
having been adopted for no other 
reason than that it breathed for 
the patriots an indubitable savour 
of the potato, and the old lady 
being no more closely connected 
with those who took her name in 
vain than was Rebecca, Isaac’s 
wife, with the‘ Rebeccaites’—those 
self-constituted daughters of hers 
who gave themselves to the demo- 
lition of turnpike-gates in Wales 
in 1843 because, some three thou- 
sand years before, Laban and his 
family had blessed Rebecca with 
the words, ‘ Let thy seed possess the 
gate of those that hate thee.’ The 
Ribbonmen in Ireland had sought 
to secure fixity of tenure chiefly 
by frightening would-be tenants ; 
the ‘ Molly Maguires’ of Penn- 
sylvania, having changed their 
clime but not their temper, trans- 
ferred their antagonism from the 
landlord to the coal-owner and 
his boss, the corresponding au- 
thorities in the land of their 
adoption; quite in accordance 
with the sentiment of the Irish- 
man in the story, as he set his 
foot on the shore of a remote 
country, ‘Is there any govern- 
ment here? Then I’m agin it!’ 
Among other Irish party names 
may be mentioned the ‘ Pope's 
Brass Band’—John Sadleir and 
his followers—‘ the most worth- 
less band of agitators’ (says Me- 
Carthy) ‘that ever pretended to 
speak in the name of Ireland.’ 
Lord John Russell's ill-advised 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill gave 
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them an opportunity to pose 
as patriots, and, with blatancy of 
brazen throat, to thunder, de- 
nounce, and obstruct, drawing 
applause meanwhile and parlia- 
mentary recruits from the trust- 
ful Irish constituencies—the latter 
partly by means of the profits 
accruing from Sadleir’s commercial 
manipulations. 

* Young Ireland,’ moreover, was 
a name given to certain youthful 
sowers of political wild oats in 
and about the year 1848. They 
were known likewise as ‘ O’Con- 
nell’s Tail;’ but’ the tail had 
parted from the major organism 
when the ‘ Agitator’ set his face 
against ‘shedding a single drop 
of blood.’ Many of the actors, 
some of whom are still living, 
were yet in their teens; and 
Smith O’Brien, the amiable gen- 
tleman who led these tender 
shoots of national aspiration— 
‘ Bene nati, bene vestiti, mediocri- 
ter docti’—in the wake, as they 
loved to think, of Leonidas and 
Kosciusko, and whose influence 
rested not so much on his martial 
or oratorical abilities as on his 
lineal descent from the Irish 
King Brian Boru—though scarcely 
forty-five, was twice as old as 
any of his followers. Many of 
the generation, now in its last 
quarter, will recall with amuse- 
ment the freaks of the toy rebel- 
lion of undergraduates and school- 
boys, and its final collapse, with 
some slight loss of blood, though 
none of life, in the only battle it 
could claim, when a small body 
of police at Ballingarry found 
themselves beleaguered for an hour 
or two in a poor woman’s cottage 
by General Smith O’Brien and 
his scantily-armed handful of 
frothy young patriots, who had 
put themselves in siege array in 
the adjoining cabbage - garden. 
‘Young Ireland’ had had its 
counterpart (not, however, its re- 


bellious counterpart) a few years 
before in ‘ Young England.’ This 
was a party for the wsthetic cul- 
ture of the idyllic antique, on the 
model of those good old days 
‘when the great man helped the 
poor, and the poor man loved the 
great.’ Their scheme, so far as it 
was methodically formulated, was 
one whereby landlords and tenants 
should universally fall on one 
another’s necks, and be happy 
ever afterwards; class was no 
more to go to war with class, nor 
were dependants to learn the art 
of grumbling any more. The 
shopkeeping element, they saw 
with alarm, was ruining England 
by infecting the aristocracy with 
the commercial spirit; and the 
pious aim of ‘Henry Sidney’ 
and ‘ Sidonia’ and ‘ Belvoir,’ the 
love’s young dream in the slum- 
brous hearts of the band of youth- 
ful noblemen, ‘ full of enthusiasm 
and poetical aspirations and non- 
sense,’ who would fain have saved 
their country by a retrogression to 
medievalism, was immortalised 
by the first-named in a nutshell 
couplet, often quoted now, I fear, 
with some irreverent banter : 
‘Let wealth and commerce, laws and 
learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.’ 
‘Young England,’ says a wri- 
ter, ‘ was gentlemanly and cleanly, 
its leaders being of the patrician 
order; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its 
chiefs wore white waistcoats, gave 
red cloaks and broken meat to old 
women, and would have lopped 
off three hundred years from old 
England’s life, by pushing her 
back to the early days of Henry 
VIII. Mr. Disraeli wrote some 
delightful novels to show their 
purpose, and to illustrate their 
manner of “ how not to do it,” in 
grappling with the grand social 
problems of the age. Young Eng- 
land went out as soberly and stea- 





dily as it had lived. The select 
few who composed it died like 
gentlemen (if they did die), and 
were as polite as Lord Chester- 
field in the hour of death” Of 
the puerile movement itself no- 
thing remains to us save the nick- 
name and a repentant elderly gen- 
tleman or two, who must recall 
their youthful pranks with rather 
an uncertain smile. 

And so one might go on, almost 
ad libitum, gossiping about poli- 
tical nicknames, great and small, 
lasting and ephemeral, serious 
and serio-comic, and comic alto- 
gether, all referring to parties or 
personsin the State. I have dealtin 
detail with party names only, and, 
except for purposes of illustration, 
those alone which have had their 
origin and history in our own 
country. As to personal nick- 
names, of which I have mentioned 
one or two in passing, they are 
not legion, but a thousand legions 
in England alone ; names, for in- 
stance, derived from some article 
of dress, as ‘ Blue String’ (in re- 
ference to the Garter), one of the 
innumerable nicknames of Wal- 
pole ; the ‘ White King,’ a name 
of Charles I., because of the co- 
lour of his royal robes; or de- 
rived from physical peculiarities, 
as Edwy the Fair, William Rufus, 
Richard Crookback, Prince Naso 
(a reference to William IIL.’s 
length of nose). But these two 
classes are much the least inter- 
esting. 

More significant are those nick- 
names given for the manner of 
life, or for some trait of charac- 
ter, or some line or instance of 
personal conduct, as, for example, 
‘ Plantagenet,’ a name not, first 
of all, as afterwards, one to be 
proud of, and not derived from 
plantagenista in the bonnet, but 
@ name originally of huwiliation, 
and derived from birching upon 
the back; recalling, in fact, the 
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tough pliant broom of Palestine, 
with which the Earl of Anjou 
was smartly scourged when he had 
been sent by his confessor on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, as a pen- 
ance for the covetous murder of 
his nephew, the Earl of Brittany. 
Or, again, the ‘ Black Prince,’ so 
called by the French because he 
fought like the devil; Cromwell’s 
name of ‘The Brewer,’ because 
his enemies asserted that he had 
originally brewed, and had like- 
wise drunk too much of his own 
beer; his son’s name of ‘ Drunken 
Dick,’ because of his youthful 
irregularities; Cromwell's wife's 
nickname of Joan, a proof that 
the ardent Royalist could prefer 
no weightier charge against her 
than that of exclusive attention 
to her domestic concerns, as says 
@ ballad of the period : 


‘See how Protectress and a drudge agree ;’ 


‘ Est-il possible? the nickname 
of Queen Anne’s consort, Prince 
George of Denmark, because he 
said ‘ Est-il possible ? on all occa- 
sions, so that when James II, 
heard of his desertion to William 
IIL., he quietly remarked, ‘ Est-il 
possible?’ Queen Anne’s own 
nickname of ‘ Brandy Nan,’ be- 
cause the ‘ good Queen’ was fond 
of good cognac; George I.’s name 
of ‘Turnip Hoer,’ because he 
talked of turning St. James's 
Park into a turnip-field ; George 
IIL’s of ‘Farmer George,’ be- 
cause of his bluff and homely 
manners and customs, his fond- 
ness for agriculture, and his keep- 
ing a farm at Windsor, not for 
amusement, but for the small 
rofit he made by it; William 
TVs name of ‘Sailor King,’ or 
the more irreverent one of ‘Silly 
Billy,’ for reasons it is unneces- 
sary to particularise further; and 
so on, nicknames without num- 


All these have had their influ- 
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ence, though it is always difficult 
and generally impossible to gauge 
it. They have either increased 
that familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt, or they have acted as pet 
names do in a family — names 
often ridiculous enough in them- 
selves, yet tending to draw the 
heart closer to the object of affec- 
tion, and making the home circle 

‘To his virtues ever kind, 

And to his faults a little blind.’ 
So far, then, at any rate, is that 


saying of Napoleon true with 
which we began: ‘ Never despise 
nicknames; it is by such names 
mankind are governed:’ true, 
even in the case of Napoleon him- 
self; for while ‘ Little Corporal’ 
helped to endear him to his own 
soldiers, even the bitter hatred of 
his lifelong foes and final captors 
must have lost some of its bitter- 
ness when they thought and spoke 
of him as ‘ Boney.’ 
J. MASSIE, 
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Tue bells begin—come, let us go ! 
Great hour ! he waits for me at last 


Before the altar. 


Shall I grow 


A wife ere this one hour is past ? 


I tremble—O, the church, the stare, 


The ritual ! 


I would rather stand 


In our own wood, and wed him there 


By simply giving him my hand. 


But now the timid bird of love, 
Long used in tender shades to play, 
Must change the quiet of his grove 
For the great garish light of day. 


Wife ! husband! O, my bosom swells ! 
I think he loves me—nay, I know. 
Sweet—sweet !—O sweet melodious bells, 
They call me, sister—let us go ! 
WADE ROBINSON. 





A DISH OF TRUFFLES. 


—— Qe 


A GOURMAND once lived in a fine old hall, 

Well shut in all round by a garden-wall, 

And in that garden such good things grew— 

Fruit and flowers of every hue. 

But the things the owner loved most of all 

_ Grew underground, in a frame by the wall ; 

And these were truffles. Such tender care 

Was spent on these truffles, so rich and rare. 

Often by night he would go with a light, 

To see that no robbers had found out the site 
Where his much-loved truffles were hid underground, 
Till his secret made him feel quite profound. 

The owner intended these truffles to eat 

On Christmas Day, as an extra treat ; 

They were to be cooked with herbs and batter, 

And served up hot on a golden platter. 

But 1 grieve to say that under that wall 

There dwelt six snails, who were lean and small, 
And they said, as they stared at the truffles so sweet, 
* They look as if they were good to eat. 

And no one to eat them! Terrible waste ! 

Just let us see how these truffles taste !’ 

So they took one bite, then two, then three, 

And rolled their eyes with extravagant glee. 

And they said, ‘ What a capital larder we’ve found ! 
We'll spend the winter here underground.’ 

And they stuffed and fed at a terrible rate, 

Till the truffles grew small and the snails grew great, 
And no one found out that aught was the matter 
Till the cook was busy mixing the batter. 

And then when they went to the garden-wall, 

To grub for the truffles, they looked so small 

That the cook said ‘ Ah !’ and the gardener ‘ O, 
That's not the way for truffles to grow !’ 

Then they found in each of the truffles quite snug 
Was curled up a great big horrible slug ! 

The cook wrung her hands in dis(h)mal despair, 
And the gardener said, ‘How master will swear 
When he finds how his grand Christmas feasting fails !’ 
Said the cook, ‘I'll dish up those six fat snails !’ 

So she grubbed them up, and cooked them in batter, 
And sent them up on the golden platter ; 

And they looked like truffles, rich and sweet, 

And were thought a most delicate Christmas treat ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LUCKY AT CARDS, ETO. 


Mrs. Juspsins was not in her 
pleasant drawing-room when Mr. 
Gayre arrived at The Warren. 
After a minute or two spent at 
one of the windows, idly trying to 
catch the only peep of the Nock- 
holt Beeches obtainable from Lady 
Merioneth’s dower- house, the while 
every instinct he possessed was 
revolting from the errand which 
had brought him down, Hoskins 
appeared to say his mistress was 
in the Wilderness. Should he 
send for her, or would Mr. Gayre 
prefer to go to Mrs. Jubbins 
there? Mr. Gayre preferred the 
latter suggestion, and, making his 
way into the Wilderness by a walk 
which led straight from the trim 
terrace into a grassy hollow— 
where the trees grew so thick they 
found it a hard struggle for exist- 
ence; where bracken and grass 
and blackberry-runners, and hem- 
lock and gorse and wild flowers, 
all mingled in rank and pictur- 
esque luxuriance—soon found, by 
the noise of voices, he must as- 
cend to a higher part of the 
grounds, left almost as much to 
the gardening operations of Na- 
ture as the dell he had plunged 
into. 

It was with alittle cry of genu- 
ine pleasure and surprise that 
Mrs. Jubbins, seated on a mossy 
bank, and surrounded by some of 
her younger children, welcomed 
his arrival. 

‘You are such a stranger!’ she 
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began ; ‘ but I won’t waste a mo- 
ment in scolding you now you 
have come—I am so glad to see 
you again!’ And Mrs. Jubbins 
really looked delighted as she 
stood, handsome, prosperous, hap- 
py, and middle-aged, with the 
sunbeams glistening upon her luxu- 
riant hair, her well-developed 
figure, and her rich yet quiet 
dress. 


‘You have not lunched?’ was 
almost her first question. 

* Yes, thank you, I have.’ 

‘Then what should you like 


“best to do—go indoors, or stop 


out here and enjoy this perfect 
afternoon ?’ 

Mr. Gayre, deciding to enjoy 
the perfect afternoon, found a 
seat for himself on a felled tree, 
and took off his hat, with a view, 
as Mrs. Jubbins decided, of mak- 
ing himself quite at home. 

Never, perhaps, on the face of 
this earth did man feel himself 
less at home; but he was in for 
the matter, and did not intend 
his courage should fail him at the 
last moment. 

* Where have you been all this 
time ? asked the widow. ‘ Out of 
town? 

‘No, not out of town, except 
for a day now and then. I have 
been very fully occupied.’ 

‘ And how is your niece? 

‘Very well, I believe. I have 
not seen her for some time.’ 

‘ When is she to be married? 

*I really do not know. I have 
not seen Sir Geoffrey either very 
lately—have you? 

0 
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‘Not since Easter. 
not come here now.’ 

‘OY And Mr. Gayre looked at 
Mrs. Jubbins, and Mrs. Jubbins 
looked at Mr. Gayre. ~ 

* And I am so sorry,’ added the 
widow ; ‘ for I thought him a most 
delightful person—so amusing and 
original.’ 

‘Happily,’ interpolated Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘But he chose to take of- 
fence; and, of course, I could 
not beg and entreat of him to 
come here on a merely friendly 
footing.’ 

‘It was much safer not,’ said 
Sir Geoffrey’s brother in-law. 

‘And how is that dear Miss 
Drummond ? 

‘She is getting better.’ 

‘ Still at Brighton ? 

‘She was the other day,’ an- 
swered Mr. Gayre, who had his 
own reasons for not mentioning 
the fact that Susan was in Lon- 
don. ; 

‘What about that wretched 
man Dane? 

‘I trust he will be at liberty 
ere long.’ 

‘Dear me, I hope not !’ 

*Why do you hope not, Mrs. 
Jubbins ? 

‘Because that poor girl will 
marry him; and there can be no- 
thing but misery for her with so 
dreadful a creature.’ 

‘There are persons who believe 
he was wrongly convicted.’ 

‘ That is too shocking, Of course 
if he had been innocent he would 
not have been found guilty.’ 

‘I do not think that exactly 
follows.’ 

‘O, but it does, you may be 
quite certain. I was talking to 
Deputy Pettell about the matter 
only yesterday, and he assured 
me there could be no possible 
doubt upon the subject. Of 
course he must know, having so 
much to do with the Lord Mayor, 


He does 


and being constantly at the Man- 
sion House,’ 

‘I should not dream of pitting 
my poor opinion against nat of 
Deputy Pettell.’ 

* Now, you must not be naughty, 
Mr. Gayre. I can’t allow it. I 
really can’t. Mr: Deputy is a 
particular friend of mine, and 
he is not to be laughed at.’ 

‘I was not laughing at him, I 
assure you; nothing could pos- 
sibly be farther from my mind 
than laughter of any sort.’ 

‘And I am sure I do not feel 
inclined to laugh when I think of 
that sweet Miss Drummond being 
married to a convict.’ 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Jubbins,’ 
expostulated Mr, Gayre, ‘ you 
signed the petition for that con- 
vict’s release !’ 

‘So I did; but I never thought 
anything would come of it.’ 

Mr. Gayre laughed ; though in 
no mirthful mood, Mrs. Jubbins’ 
answer tickled his fancy. 

‘You are always making fun 
of us poor women,’ said the widow. 
‘It is really the case, though; I 
would not have put my name to 
anything of the sort if I had 
thought there was the least chance 
of Mr. Dane being released. I 
did so hope that poor Miss Drum- 
mond would have forgotten him, 
and married somebody else. I 
knew Sir Geoffrey hoped the same 
thing ; indeed, he more than once 
implied he knew a gentleman who 
was very fond of her, and would 
make her a most excellent hus- 
band.’ 

‘He did not mean himself, I 
suppose ? suggested Mr. Gayre. 

*O Mr. Gayre, how can you? 
Why, she is a mere child in com- 
parison with him ; and besides—’ 

‘ Sir Geoffrey was thinking of 
some one else!’ finished the bank- 
er, with a dubious smile. ~ 

‘I did not mean to imply that,’ 
said Mrs, Jubbins, laying a sprig 
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of moss on the back of one white 
hand, and smoothing it with the 
other. ‘It was of Miss Drum- 
mond, though, we were talking. 
If you have any influence over 
her—and of course I know how 
great your influence is over every 
person with whom you coms in 
contact—do persuade her to for- 
get that wicked young man.’ 

‘It is an unfortunate fact,’ an- 
swered Mr. Gayre, ‘that I have 
not the smallest influence over 
Miss Drummond. I do not thiak 
an angel could turn her out of 
any road she thought would lead 
to Oliver Dane,’ 

‘Iam afraid that is too true. 
The very last time I saw her she 
told me she should prefer water 
and dry bread with him, to any- 
thing in the way of luxury wealth 
could furnish without him.’ 

‘She will, I fancy, shortly be 
able to indulge her preferences.’ 

‘I do not like to speak hardly 
about her, but it seems to me in- 
fatuation. If we did not know 
those old spells and things had 
long been done away with, I 
should almost say she must be 
under some posseesion or fascina- 
tion.’ 

‘So she is—she is in Jove,’ re- 
turned Mr. Gayre. 

‘But there ought to be some 
sort of reason in love.’ 

‘There ought, but there rarely 
is ; and Mr. Gayre sighed invol- 
untarily, and looked down towards 
the hollow where Mrs. Jubbins’ 
young fry, tired of the improv- 
ing conversation between their 
elders, had betaken themselves, 
He and the widow were alone. 
Sunbeams were glistening through 
the leaves ; the wind was gently 
stirring the boughs ; a great peace 
reigned all around: if he was 
ever to say what he had come to 
say, he félt he ought not to let 
this opportunity slip. Mrs. Jub- 
bins was looking at him a little 
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perplexed. He raised his head 
and looked at her, then plunged 
into the matter at that moment 
nearest to his heart. 

‘IT have come down to-day,’ he 
began, ‘to ask you a favour—a 
great favour.’ 

* Whatever the favour may be, 
it is granted,’ she said quickly. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ you must 
not bind yourself in any way till 
you have heard what it is,’ 

The ice was broken; what he 
had to say seemed easier with 
every word. If there were one 
thing Mrs. Jubbins understood 
better than another, that thing 
was business. She liked senti- 
mental books, she had a fancy 
for romantic and melancholy 
poetry, she adored rank, and 
‘would have done aught a woman 
might to get rid of that dread- 
fal name she had taken for better 
for worse in St. Pancras Church ; 


‘but when all was said and done 


her one talent was for business. 
Even while Mr. Gayre continued 
speaking she grasped the position, 
she saw exactly where the diffi- 
culty lay, and how it was to be 
surmounted ; no need of tedious 
explanations or wearisome repeti- 
tions with her. Mr. Gayre had 
to listen to no weak expressions 
of wonder, or feminine ejacula- 
tions concerning the sinfulness of 
Mr. Pengrove. In fancy, it is 
true, Mrs. Jubbins saw Gayres’ 
tottering to its foundations, and 
herself as guardian angel, restor- 
ing the stability of the bank with 
her money-bags; but, refraining 
from all gush or effusion, she 
simply said, 

* You can have as much as you 
want. Every penny I own, if 
necessary. I know the money 
which I feel I only hold in trust 
for my children will be safe with 
you. I am very grateful to you 
for coming to me.’ 

There is nothing like doing 
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things thoroughly. Mr. Gayre 
felt almost stunned by such im- 
pulsive generosity, such unques- 
tioning confidence. He forgot the 
ideas which annoyed, and the 
mannerisms that amused him in 
Mrs. Jubbins, and remembered 
only the warm-hearted woman 
who had never once ceased in 
her attachment and friendship for 
himself. He had not treated her 
well, he thought; he had not 
done justice to the nature his 
father always declared he could 
not sufficiently extol. 

Yes, Eliza Jubbins was a 
thoroughly good creature. To 
eyes wearied with looking at pos- 
sible ruin, she seemed positively 
beautiful, seated on that mossy 
bank, tearful, yet smiling; so 
glad, so very, very glad, he had 
come to her. 

‘Thank you for your trust in 
me,’ he said. ‘I will not abuse it.’ 

* No need to tell me that,’ she 
answered ; ‘ the very idea!’ 

It was a delicious afternoon. 
To Mr. Gayre’s fancy, Heaven 
seemed to have come down to 
earth on a brief visit. The utter 
peace of Nature in her milder 
moods had never before appealed 
so strongly to his soul. There 
was rest in every sight that met 
his eyes, in each sound that came 
wafted to his ear. As in a dream 
he looked at dancing leaves and 
velvety moss and opening fronds, 
at the rich brown of the old ferns 
that still littered the ground, at 
the pine cones and the last au- 
tumn’s acorns and oak-apples 
bountifully strewing the ground, 
at the tiny. wild flowers blooming 
amongst the short grass, almost 
too minute for individual notice, 
yet spangling the sod with such 
beauty as the art of man might 
strive in vain to equal. There 
was a solemn hush about the 
place also to one accustomed to 
the din of London; a hush broken 
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only by some sound of country 
life. Near at hand a thrush was 
singing long gushes and snatches 
of song ; down in the hollow the 
young folks were laughing and 
playing; from further off, soft- 
ened by distance, came the gruff 
shout of a wagoner to his horses. 
The air was full of the thousand 
nameless, yet subtly exquisite, 
scents of spring. As a man just 
rescued from drowning might 
survey with languid rapture the 
aspect of some fair land of safety 
to which he had been borne, so 
Mr. Gayre looked at the sylvan 
scene surrounding him, listened 
to the twittering of birds, the 
rustling of leaves, the occasional 
scurry of a rabbit, inhaled the 
balmy air, and all unconsciously 
drank in the health-givimg odours 
of resinous pines. 

‘How pleasant it is here! he 
said; ‘what a delicious spot to 
rest in !’ 

‘Yes, it is very nice,’ agreed 
Mrs. Jubbins, ‘but I do wish 
sometimes it was nearer town. 
People will not come so far; and 
really, after London, one cannot 
help finding the country dull.’ 

‘I daresay any one living in it 
always might find it dull, but to 
me this spot seems perfect.’ 

‘You would tire of it if you 
were here always,’ declared Mrs. 
Jubbins, with decision. ‘I do 
not mean The Warren is not very 
pretty and all that; but, dear 
me, I so often wish it could be 
transported bodily eight miles 
nearer the Bank. I should not 
so much mind if there were any 
pleasant neighbours, who would 
drop in of an afternoon or even- 
ing in a pleasant way ; but when 
one has to get one’s society, as 
well as many other things, down 
by train, the country becomes a 
trial.’ 


‘Have you not society in the 
neighbourhood, then ? 
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‘There is plenty of society if 
it would be sociable, but it won’t. 
To be anybody here it is neces- 
sary to be enormously rich. In 
Brunswick Square I used to think 
I was a person of some conse- 
quence ; but amongst all the great 
people about me I assure you I 
feel very emall indeed.’ 

Mr. Gayre turned gn interested 
glance upon the lady. Hitherto 
it had seemed to him any one 
with such an income as was pos- 
sessed by Mrs. Jubbins might 


have secured a fair social position. - 


Beyond a certain point it had not 
before occurred to him money was 
essential to social standing. 

He had heard of such things as 
a@ pair not associating with a single 
brougham, of butiers refusing 
situations where one footman at 
least was not kept; but his own 
path having led him out of the 
way of these nice distinctions of 
modern rank, he had always felt 
inclined to believe stories of the 
kind must be the invention of 
some poor wretch in a garret, 
striving to earn an honest penny 
by gibbeting respectable people, 
of whose habits and thoughts and 
modes of proceeding he knew 
literally nothing. 

‘And at times I really find it 
very dull,’ went on Mrs. Jubbins, 
who, having got her father con- 
fessor in an agreeable mood, seem- 
ed determined to improve her op- 
portunity. ‘Of course there are 
my children, but they have their 
pursuits; and indeed, occasion- 
ally, even for their sakes, [ long 
for something different in the way 
of friends—greater variety. Of 
course the people my dear hus- 
band knew and esteemed always 
must be friends of mine ; but the 
world has gone on, and since I 
came down here I see clearly that 
what seemed very good society to 
him and your kind father would 
not be thought very much of now.’ 


‘It was a very safe sort of 
society, at all events,’ suggested 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘I know that; but look at the 
sons and daughters of some of 
the families your father was most 
intimate with. They are enor- 
mously rich, they have had ad- 
vantages such as I never thought 
of; they can talk all sorts of lan- 
guages ; they can play and sing 
and paint like professionals ; they 
mix amongst the aristocracy ; there 
is no line drawn now between the 
City and the West End if people 
choose to entertain, and push 
themselves forward. Things were 
very different once, and not so 
long ago either. I am old- 
fashioned enough to dislike such 
rapid changes, and to feel that 
though I am, thank God, so well 
off and happy, it is a little hurt- 
ful to be left out in the cold.’ 

The banker sat silent for a 


‘minute; then he said, 


‘I often wondered you have 
never married again.’ 

‘Have you? I do not think 
you need,’ she answered. 

There ensued an awkward pause 
—not long, but sufficient for a 
proposal, had he wished to make 
it. Mrs. Jubbins sat on thorns, 
till, unable to bear the idea that 
she had in any way committed 
herself, she added, as if in con- 
tinuation, 

‘ Where should I ever meet with 
any one who would do full jus- 
tice to my children? Of course, I 
might have married—every woman 
who has money can do that— 
but—’ 

He did not make her any reply ; 
he looked at the moss, at the flick- 
ering leaves, at the modest wild 
flowers, while his thoughts raced 
backward to the time when his 
father wanted him to ask this 
woman to be his wife. 

He might have done a great 
deal with her. He might have 
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made much of his life, taken a 
ition in politics, become a 
ded proprietor, gone on—as 

Mrs. Jubbins truly said, other 

people had gone on—doubled the 

ten talents committed to his 
charge ; beyond all things been 
spared the awful trial of loving 

a girl young enough to be his 

daughter, who would never care 

for him while seed-time ‘and har- 
vest endured. 

It was all a tangled hank, that 
might once have been woven into 
something beautiful and useful, 
but which now— With an im- 
patient gesture he changed his posi- 
tion, and, idly clasping his hands, 
remained with head bent and 
eyes fixed on the ground, while 
Mrs. Jubbins watched him, and 
wondered what he could be think- 
ing of. , 

‘I am sure,’ she said at last, 
‘you will be kind enough to stay 
and have some dinner with us. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibson have taken 
a house on the Common, and they 
are coming over this evening. It 
would be such a pleasure to me if 
you could stop and meet them. 
I know you do not care much for 
City people, but—’ 

‘You must indeed think me 
ungrateful if you suppose it is 
likely I should refuse any request 
of yours.’ 

‘ Now,’ cried Mrs. Jubbins, with 
an attempt at playfulness, which 
sat a little heavily upon her, ‘I 
can’t have anything of that sort. 
It is I, and I alone, who ought to 
feel grateful. All these years, you 
and your father have been shower- 
ing kindnesges on me, and hither- 
to I have not had even a chance 
of making the slightest return. 
Then -you will stop for dinner? 
Thank you very, very much.’ 

They strolled back to the house 
through the Wilderness and the 
dell, over the grass that stretched 
down to the hedge dividing The 


Warren from the high-road, up 
the steps into the garden, and so 
leisurely back to the house through 
banks of flowers and across green 
soft sward. 

‘It is a lovely place,’ said Mr. 
Gayre, with conviction, as he 
stood within the porch looking at 
the still peaceful quiet of the 
scene ; and He repeated the same 
idea to himself as he leaned, later 
on, beside one of the windows of 
a dressing-room built out so as to 


.command a view of tangled green- 


ery and lofty forest trees. The 
ground at this point sloped sharp- 
ly away from the house, and he 
could see down into the hollow, 
round which were planted beau- 
tiful and rare shrubs: rhododen- 
drons grew there in the wildest 
profusion ; variegated hollies lifted 
their heads on high; the graceful 
Italian broom and the double 
gorse clustered together in friend- 
ly acquaintance. Nothing which 
could please the eye, and gratify 
the taste, and delight the heart 
seemed absent from that fair little 
domain. It was an emerald gem 
encircled by a band of deeper 


green. 

‘A human being might be very 
happy here if he did not bring 
his own misery down with his 
furniture,’ thought Mr. Gayre, as 
he turned from the window and 
addressed himself to making such 
a toilet as was possible under the 
circumstances. 

The bodily fare provided that 
day at dinner was as good as fare 
could possibly be, but the mental 
nourishment appalled the banker. 
It partook of the nature of men- 
tal bran, and, though wholesome, 
was scarcely satisfying. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibson had been 
old and valued friends of the 
lamented Mr. Jubbins ; they had 
also, though in a distant sort of 
way, known the elder Mr. Gayre ; 
and their talk was of times gone 
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by, and how things had changed, 
and the price of property in the 
neighbourhood of Chislehurst, and 
the rents of good houses—‘ good 
fine houses’—in the square in the 
better period of old. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Gibson, ‘there 
was no necessity then to trouble 
oneself with keeping carriages and 
horses, and a lot of fellows in the 
stables to eat a man out of house 
and home. One could cover one’s 
friends then with a handkerchief. 
Jt was just across the square, or 
over the way, or up the street; 
all quiet, and comfortable, and 
friendly ; no hurry to catch trains, 
no tearing and rushing about the 
world. Modern improvement may 
be a very fine thing, but give me 
the days before steam, sir; life 
" was worth having then.’ 

‘I trust, Mr. Gibson, you find 
life a little worth having still,’ 
Mrs. Jubbins interposed ; and then 
Mrs. Gibson said it was all talk— 
that no one appreciated the con- 
venience of railroads more than 
Mr. Gibson, who could not endure 
stopping trains. ‘You know you 
can’t, Charles.’ 

It was all perfectly safe con- 
versation ; no human being could 
have objected to it on the score 
of morality ; but Mr. Gayre felt 
as if he were back in the ‘old 
days before steam,’ and should 
never get out of them again. 

Nor when that weary dinner 
was finished, and Mr. Gibson 
had drank as much wine as he 
thought good for him, did the 
banker find himself at liberty to 
depart. 

‘Mr. Gibson does so long for 
one rubber, Mr. Gayre,’ pleaded 
Mrs. Jubbins ; and then, of course, 
a table was opened, and the in- 
evitable pack of cards produced, 
and the usual jokes about part- 
ners uttered; and then a- dead 
silence settled down, and Mr. 
Gayre found himself in possession 


of a series of as bad hands as man 
could be dealt. 

They played for money. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson were partners to 
Mrs. Jubbins and Mr. Gayre. It 
was perhaps for this reason the 
banker’s run of ill-luck was re- 
garded by his opponents with such 
equanimity. 

‘Never mind, Mr. Gayre,’ said 
Mr. Gibson cheerfully, as he 
pocketed his share of the spoil. 
* Lucky at cards, you know, un- 
lucky in love. And the old 
gentleman laughed at his own wit 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, 
while Mrs. Gibson said archly, 
‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Charles ;’ and Mrs. Jub- 
bins coloured and tried to smile. 

‘Mr. Gayre also made a feint of 
joining in the merriment, but, con- 
sidering the result of his last en- 
counter with Cupid, it may not 
seem surprising that his well- 
meant efforts failed to prove sig- 
nally successful. 

The interminable evening wore 
on, and at length the banker was 
able to remark that if he wished 
to get back to London that night 
he must really say good-bye. 

‘The best friends must part,’ 
remarked Mr. Gibson regretfully. 
‘We have to thank you for a most 
enjoyable evening. Lor, what a 
time it is, Matilda, since we have 
had such a game of whist !’ 

*Good-night,’ said Mrs. Jub- 
bins, giving Mr. Gayre her plump 
hand, which he held for a second 
longer than seemed to Mrs. Gib- 
son absolutely necessary. ‘And 
I heard her say to him distinctly,’ 
mentioned Mr. Gibson, as he and 
his wife drove home a little later 
on, “ Youhavemade me so happy.” 

Perhaps that was the reason he 
repeated his joke to Mr. Gayre as 
that gentleman was searching for 
his hat. 

‘There really seems to me,’ he 
said, ‘to be a great deal of truth 
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in the proverb I quoted just now 
— Lucky in cards, you know.”’ 

‘What an insufferable old don- 
key !’ thought the banker to him- 
self, as he took the short cut 
through the gardens to the sta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LESSER EVIL. 


THERE is nothing more true 
than that misfortunes never come 
singly. They love company; and 
when the first of the dreary brood 
knock for admittance, the dwellers 
in any house selected for so great 
a distinction may feel tolerably 
certain that several more unwel- 
come guests may speedily be ex- 
pected to follow. 

It seemed to Mr. Gayre, as he 
walked up Wimpole Street, that 
Fate must be pretty well tired of 
buffeting him, that she could 
scarcely hold within her quiver 
another barbed arrow wherewith 
to harass his body and lacerate 
his soul. He felt inclined to re- 
gard Mrs. Jubbins’ generous com- 
pliance with his wishes as a sign 
the worst was over, and a new 
and better era about to commence. 

Silently he sang a song of 
thanksgiving. The peril but just 
escaped was so recent, he felt a 
sense of gratitude stirring within 
him, to which hitherto he must 
have been almost a stranger. Once 
more he breathed freely. He saw 
he could save the bank, and 
saving the bank meant saving 
Nicholas Gayre also. 

‘I have never been sufficiently 
thankful,’ lie considered—in which 
reflection there was indeed a much 
greater amount of truth than the 
banker imagined. Truth is, we re- 
member the perils we have en- 
countered, but take no note of 
those we escape ; and it is always 
the good things human beings 


have lost or lack they clasp tight 
within their memories, whilst bless- 
ings literally showered upon them 
are forgotten. ‘Not sufficiently 
thankful !’ Why, this unconscious 
Pharisee had never been thankful 
at all. He wanted too much out 
of life ; and behold, that he might 
understand fully the value of the 
gifts he had despised, he saw his 
possession of them trembling in 
the balance. 

But all danger was now past, 
he decided; no need for him to 


contemplate the possibility of hav- : 


ing to go down into the ranks and 
painfully strive to work his way 
up once more into that state of 
life which had been his only by 
purchase. He felt most grateful 
to Mrs. Jubbins for having re- 
lieved him from the pressure of 
extreme anxiety, and after a vague 
sort of fashion he did thank Pro- 
vidence for having sent him so 
generous a friend at such a crisis. 
If conscience whispered the re- 
mark that he had not treated 
Mrs. Jubbins exactly well, plausi- 
bility, ready for the emergency, 
suggested the greater Mrs, Jub- 
bins’ disappointment the greater 
her merit: had she given with 
the one hand and taken with the 
other, the virtues of self-renun- 
ciation could scarcely have been 
attributed to her. It would be 
quite competent for him always to 
think hereafter of Mrs. Jubbins 
as his good—his best friend ; and 
the reflection pleased and soothed 
him, spite of his positive assertion 
to Susan Drummond that friend- 
ship between a man and a woman 
is an impossibility. Circumstances 
alter cases; and as he felt love 
towards Mrs. Jubbins to be, on 
his part, out of the question, he 
reverted to that convenient word 
which he averred to Susan was 
nothing but a delusion and a 
snare. 

‘ Confound that stupid old owl, 
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with his “ lucky at cards, unlucky 
in love !”’ he repeated, as he put 
his key in the lock at Wimpole 
Street. ‘ All that sort of thing is 
such execrable taste, and makes 
a woman so uncomfortable, too ;’ 
and then he stepped across his 
threshold, to meet a fresh misfor- 
tune, which had been patiently 
awaiting his arrival. 

‘ Mr. Fife left this note for you, 
Colonel,’ said Rawlings, coming 
across the hall; ‘he told me to 
give it to you the moment you 
returned. He waited for a long 
time ; and then the man paused, 
and pretended to be putting his 
master’s umbrella in the stand, 
while Mr. Gayre tore open Mr. 
Fife’s communication, and read : 


‘Pengrove has given us the 
slip. I was always, if you remem- 
ber, doubtful of your friend the 
detective, who, I imagine, has 
been “squared.” 


P.’s disappear- 
ance means, I am afraid, that 
there is something wrong you 
have not yet discovered. Quite 
knocked up, and must get some 
sleep. Better call on me as you 
go to the bank to-morrow—does 
not matter how early. P. never 
showed after luncheon to-day.’ 


‘Call me at six to-morrow morn- 
ing, Rawlings,’ said Mr. Gayre, 
after he had read this agreeable 
communication twice over. ‘ What 
is the matter? he added, for the 
first time noticing Rawlings’ man- 
ner; ‘any one else been to see 
me? 

* No, Colonel—no one except 
Miss Chelston.’ 

‘Miss Chelston? Sir Geoffrey, 
you mean, I suppose ? 

‘Miss Chelston. She came 
about four o'clock; and Mrs. 
Bowcroft the spare room got 
ready, and she went to bed an 
hour ; she said she felt so 
tired— 
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‘ My niece in this house!’ said 
Mr. Gayre, who really doubted the 
evidence of his ears. 

‘Yes, Colonel. I took her lug- 
gage up-stairs; and there is a 
letter in the library, in which, she 
told me to tell you, Sir Geoffrey 
had explained everything.’ 

‘I suppose I am going to hear 
some other pleasant piece of news,’ 
thought Mr. Gayre, passing into 
the library, and taking up his 
brother-in-law’s epistle : 


‘Dear Gayre,’—it began,—‘ Peg 
will take this to you. Poor Peg! 
I am forced to bundle her out of 
North Bank at a moment’s notice 
—long expected has come at last ! 
A scoundrelly wine-merchant— 
whom I may, without any vanity, 
say I made—put in an execution 
yesterday. Just shows what one 
has to expect from that sort of 
person. Why, the beggar must 
have had thousands of orders from 
fellows who drank his wine at my 
table. If right were right, he 
ought te be in my debt, instead 
of its being made out all the other 
way. However, he can’t get six- 
pence out of me, that’s one com- 
fort. This is the solitary advan- 
tage of being poor—you can’t 
strip a naked man ; not but what, 
if the law would let them, many 
of these rascals would like to flay 
a debtor. 

‘Of course, I had to go down 
to Moreby’s lawyers. They put a 
man in, ostensibly to put the 
other bailiff out; and they’re 
serving me the pretty trick of 
keeping him in. They are acting 
as badly as gentlemen of their 
kidney know how. Fortunately, 
it does not matter mpch to me. 
I would rather leave here, but for 
Peg. Poor little desolate woman! 
don’t be hard on her if you can 
help it. You are not the Al- 
mighty, remember; and there is 
no necessity for you to visit her 
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father’s and mother’s sins on the 
girl. I'll write you again as soon 
as I know what I am going to do. 
I shall keep out of the way for a 
little while, as I know there’s a 
nasty thing now called contempt 
of court, whereby any pestilent 
ruffian of a creditor, when he fails 
to get his money in meal, can 
apply to have it in malt—in other 
words, take your body if he fail to 
pick your purse. Heaven only 
knows what is to become of me; 
it is all darkness’ I do wish 
earnestly sometimes Heaven would 
kindly give us a hint as to its in- 
tentions ; a lot of time and trouble 
might be saved, if we only knew 
the direction in which we were 
expected to work. 

‘TI can’t give you any address, 
for I don’t know myself where I 
am going. Very likely, however, 
you would just as soon be without 
one, as you are near the top of the 
hill, and I am close to the bottom. 
Don’t be hard on Peg.—Yours 
faithfully, 

‘Georrrey Cuexston, Infelix. 


‘By the bye, you had better 
take Sudlow in hand. He’s an 
awful cad, and I can do nothing 
with him. I always thought that 
party at Mrs. Jubbins’ was a mis- 
take ; he ought not to have been 
disillusioned regarding your social 
standing. However, that can’t be 
helped now; and as he’s so old a 
friend of yours, possibly you may 
be able to bring him to book. 
Good-bye! If you never see me 
again, remember I did my best; 
but a man who has wind and 
tide always against him can’t do 
much,’ . 


Mr. Gayre’s first feeling when 
he finished Sir Geoffrey’s valedic- 
tory address was surprise that the 
Baronet had not thought long 
aan | of so simple and excel- 

nt a way of burdening some one 
else, and that some one himself, 
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with the fair Marguerite. It 
seemed to him that the young 
lady might just as easily have 
been passed on to Wimpole Street 
months before. If the transfer- 
ence were possible now—and in 
the face-of the evidence before 
him how could he doubt its pos- 
sibility !—no reason existed why 
it should not have taken place 
then. 

Flinging himself into a chair, 
he tried to think the matter out, 
and failed. Strive as earnestly as 
he would to consider the ques- 
tion of his niece, his mind con- 
stantly wandered down to the 
bank or the securities, all locked 
or not locked, in the strong- 
room. 

Sleeping and waking, the bank 
was now on his mind. Not more 
sorrowfully did the five foolish 
virgins lament that fatal delay in 
buying their oil, which involved 
such disastrous consequences, than 
did Nicholas Gayre mourn con- 
cerning the way he had neglected 
his business, and allowed what 
remained of a once fine property 
to drift so far across the sea of 
loss, 

Returning from Chislehurst, it 
had seemed to him safety and 
honour were still possible; but 
now he began to doubt. What 
if a further loss were really im- 
pending—if some security quite 
beyond his power to replace had 
been abstracted? In such case 
he saw no resource, except to 
make a full and swift confession, 
give up every sixpence he owned 
in the world, and, middle-aged 
though he was, try to make some 
fresh start in life. 

Why had all this trouble come 
upon him? he wondered. Other 
men had fallen in love with 
young girls, and won them too; 
other men had trusted to subor- 
dinates without being absolutely 
beggared through over-confidence ; 
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other men, better born, more 
highly connected, possessed of 
friends, mixing in the very first 
ranks of society, had ‘gone in’ 
for business, and found good in 
it instead of evil. Dimly he 
understood the fault lay some- 
where in himself—-that he had 
been too sure, too confident of 
the sagacity and honour and hon- 
esty of that excellent person 
Nicholas Gayre. By slow degrees 
it was dawning upon him that 
not merely was he no better than 
those outer sinners, the publicans, 
whom he had in his heart derided, 
but that he was a great deal worse. 
One short year ago, had any one 
said: ‘You will behave to the 
girl you love like a cad; you will 
try to shirk your duty to your 
neighbour, and strive to skulk by 
on the other side if you can; you 
will ask a woman for money you 
know has always hoped you would 
marry her, and accept substantial 
help, though you are well aware 
you never had a feeling of affec- 
tion for her; you will almost 
succumb under the apprehension 
of loss of money, and let a low 
vulgar fellow beat you in resource 
and in promptitude’—he would 
have answered, ‘Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do these 
things? And behold, he had 
done them, and more ! 

There was nothing to set on 
the other side of the account ; the 
few good actions he had performed 
were prompted, he was well aware, 
by any other spirit than that of 
unselfish benevolence. Could he 
in future do any better? he asked 
himself, as he lay that night, be- 
tween such intervals of unrefresh- 
ing sleep as Nature pleased to 
vouchsafe. He had meant to try, 
but now he did not know. If 
anything more than what he was 
already aware of had really gone 
astray at the bank, he felt a dead 
man might as readily offer to 
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make atonement to the living as 
he. Now he grasped how greatly 
he had valued money; and once 
during the darkness he wearily 
wandered away into sleep, with 
the words of the long-forgotten 
text recurring to his memory: 
‘There is he that scattereth, yet 
increaseth.’ 

Nicholas Gayre had not scat- 
tered even a grain of wheat he 
could avoid, and he had not in- 
creazed ; rather poverty threatened 
to come ‘as one that travelleth ; 
and it was with an uneasy sense 
of the converse of the text being 
in his own case literally fulfilled 
that he followed this first sug- 
gestion into the mazes of dream- 
land, where he lost it. 

Early the next morning, after 
pencilling a few lines of reluctant 
welcome to his niece—who, being 
fond of her ease, had no fancy for 
‘ brushing the dew at early dawn’ 
—Mr. Gayre proceeded to Mr. 
Fife’s lodgings. 

* There may be nothing in my 
notion, you know,’ said that gen- 
tleman ; ‘but, upon the other 
hand, there may. “ Bolting” 
seems to me an uncommonly bad 
sign.” 

‘But I have gone through all 
the securities, and they seem right 
enough.’ 

‘Perhaps. If I were you, I'd 
go over them all again ; there is 
such a thing, you know, as—’ 

‘ Forgery,’ suggested Mr. Gayre. 

* Well, | was not thinking ex- 
actly of forgery,’ said Mr. Fife. 
‘My notion is, he has “ substi- 
tuted.” You see it would be 
easy enough to get a fresh cover 
drafted; and I'll be bound you 
never took time to examine more 
than the outside of the deeds you 
hold in trust’ 

‘Good Heavens, no !’ exclaimed 
Mr. Gayre. ‘Practically, there- 
fore, there may be no limit to the 
extent of his defalcations.’ 
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*I shouldn’t go so far as that,’ 
answered Mr. Fife. ‘ After all, 
the thing has not been going on 
very, very long. I knew about 
the amount of his losses; and, 
though I can’t tell how much that 
little game at Tooting cost, still, I 
have allowed a pretty tidy mar- 
gin for the expenses there. If 
you remember, I said I thought 
you would find yourself a hundred 
thousand out of pocket. We have 
not quite touched that sum in 
our investigations. Suppose 
the worst comes to .the worst, 
you will find a hundred and fifty 
thousand amply cover everything. 
I suppose Gayres’ can stand that? 

‘Not if the bank is to keep 
open.” 

‘H—m! Well, the best thing 
we can do is to get to Lombard 
Street and find out the exact na- 
ture of the leak. We can talk 
about stopping or sinking after- 
wards, You've found some one, 
I hope, to lend you enough money 
to go on with? 

‘Yes; but I sha’n’t take it un- 
less I see my way clearly to pull 
through.’ 

‘Well, we need not discuss 
that point now. It may be neces- 
sary to apply for a warrant for 
our friend, but don’t do that till 
later in the day. Let him get as 
long a start as possible. We don’t 
want him back too soon, if ever. 
Now, if you walk quietly up to 
the bank, you'll find me at your 
private door almost as soon as 
you're ready for me.’ 

During the whole of that day 
each person who wanted to see 
the manager was informed his 
wife was ill, and he absent from 
business. If, on receiving this 
reply, any individual adventured 
to inquire whether Mr. Gayre 
happened to be in town, he re- 
ceived for reply the unexpected 
intelligence that Mr. Gayre was 
in town, but so deeply engaged 


he could not be interrupted. 
There never was a truer state- 
ment: Mr. Gayre chanced, in- 
deed, to be engaged! All the 
forenoon, and most of the after- 
noon, he was busy checking the 
securities ; and he finally left him- 
self barely time to go round and 
see his solicitors, and proceed with 
one of the firm to the Mansion 
House, where he applied for a 
warrant to take the person of 
Titus Pengrove, on the charge of 
robbery, and of dealing with 
valuable securities. 

Then he walked to the station 
and took train for Chislehurst. 
He had made up his mind he 
would not take Mrs. Jubbins’ 
money now he knew it was im- 
possible for him to meet his lia- 
bilities and keep on the bank. 
He must withdraw capital from 
the business, and he could not, 
even on the Gayre system of 
commerce, do that and still man- 
age to keep afloat. Only the pre- 
vious night safety seemed pos- 
sible ; less than twenty-four hours 
had served to change the whole 
aspect of his life. 

The Chislehurst woods were 
not less fair, the grass was not 
less green, the spring flowers had 
not closed their petals, the air 
was full of the sweet scents that 
yesterday seemed so fragrant. 
Nature was the same, but the 
man who looked upon her ex- 
ceeding loveliness had changed 
totally. His body lacked strength, 
his limbs were weary, his fore- 
head burned, his parched lips 
made speech painful, his mind 
was so distracted he took no no- 
tice of distance, save by the mea- 
sure of physical fatigue. The hill 
leading to The Warren, in those 
few hours since last he breasted 
it, appeared to have grown 
strangely steep ; the series of rus- 
tic steps leading up through the 
garden from the wicket-gate to 
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the house seemed interminable ; 
two or three times he was forced 
to pause while ascending them ; 
for him tasselled larch and silvery 
birch, and burnished copper beech 
and trembling linden, had donned 
their bravest apparel all in vain. 
He was like one blind and deaf 
wandering through a world of 
beauty and delight. As a sick 
man rejects the most delicate 
food, as a broken heart finds dis- 
cord in the most harmonious 
music, as laughter grates on the 
ear of grief, and mirth increases 
the sadness of sorrow, so to 
Nicholas Gayre all the sweet 
sounds and influences of Nature 
seemed to his dulled senses and 
hopeless heart but so many aggra- 
vations of his grief. For others— 
for the children, for happy lovers, 
for eager youth and prosperous 
middle life, and ripe old age con- 
tented to sit basking in the sun- 
shine of ease and competence— 
flower and bud and leaf and bird 
might add fresh charms to the 
soft beauty of spring and the 
glory of summer ; but to this man, 
born and bred amongst those who 
considered money a necessary 
essential before the most ordinary 
happiness could be hoped for, 
and who now saw the fortune he 
once fully believed founded on a 
rock beaten by the rain and 
shaken by the wind and engulfed 
by the floods and levelled with 
the earth, what thoughts, save 
those of loss and disaster, could 
the changing seasons ever in the 
dark future bring? 

The power of riches, the pos- 
sibility of fame, the hope of love, 
the wild longings, the noble as- 
pirations of youth, all gone—all 
vanished like the pageant of a 
dream, what remained for him to 
do? Nothing, save to tell Mrs. 
Jubbins the truth, and release 
her from a promise given in ignor- 
ance of his actual position. And 
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for Susan? Yes, he would do 
right there too ; but he could not 
think about her just then. For 
a moment he lingered, looking 
into the hollow where he had 
stood beside her on that happy 
night so long—so long ago, when 
the sound of the music floated 
softly down among the ferns and 
the undergrowth, when, with her 
hand resting on his arm, she 
talked about love in a cottage, 
and looked, under the starlight, a 
woman to love on earth, an angel 
to lead a man to heaven. 

And what had he made of that 
chance? Almost with a groan 
he put that question aside, and, 
walking on as quickly as his tired 
limbs permitted, once more found 
himself at the porch inquiring if 
Mrs. Jubbins were within. 

He found her alone in the 
smaller drawing-room, engaged, 
with a humility quite touching 
when evinced by so rich a wo- 
man, in modestly knitting a stock- 
in 


g. 
‘ Well, this is delightful!’ she 


cried. ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Gayre !—why, what isthe matter ? 
she added ; ‘surely you are not 
ill? 

‘No, I am not ill, he said, 
‘but something has happened ; 
and then he told her. 

They were both standing. She 
had risen to greet him, and he 
opened his budget of ill news so 
suddenly—and it was such awful 
news—she never asked him to be 
seated ; the ordinary questions of 
life for the time were completely 
driven out of mind. 

For a minute or two after he 
ended, she remained perfectly still, 
grappling with the difficulty— 
trying to make the whole matter 
clear to her comprehension ; then, 
laying her white strong hand 
upon his arm, she spoke these 
words : 

‘We mustn't let the bank go ; 
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whatever we do, we must not let 
the bank go.’ 

‘I can’t prevent it going,’ he 
answered. 

* But we can,’ she persisted. ‘ If 
my poor husband were alive now 
— if your dear father could come 
back to us—they would both say, 
“ Don’t let the bank go.” Why, 
it is madness even to think of 
Gayres’ suspending payment. 
You know the worst now, and 
between us we can surely weather 
the storm. Sit down and let us 
consider what is best to be done. 
You say some of my securities 
have been abstracted ; that does 
not matter in the least ; there are 
plenty left. O Mr. Gayre! I 
wonder if it was for this all the 
money was left in my hands, so 
that I can do what I like with it, 
without asking the consent of any 
human being ? 

He did not answer—he could 
not—the revulsion of feeling was 
too great, too sudden. Ten mi- 
nutes before, he had regarded him- 
self as virtually a beggar, and 
now— 

* But before we get to business 
you must have something to eat; 
I daresay, if the truth were known, 
you have not tasted food to-day. 
No, do not look like that; I can- 
not bear to see you. Surely— 
surely you won't object to taking 
help from an old friend. Besides, 
as I told you yesterday, hitherto 
it has been all the other way. 
I have been the person obliged. 
It is merely my turn now; you 
can’t grudge giving me the hap- 
piness of helping you a little. If 
the cases were reversed, I know 
you would do the same for me, 
and more.’ 

He knew no such thing—in- 
deed he knew the very opposite ; 
impulsive generosity, unreasoning 
friendship, liberality, except on 
undoubted security, had never 
been failings of the old-established 
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and highly respectable firm of 
Lombard Street bankers. Mr. 
Gayre would not have objected 
to lending Mrs. Jubbins a few 
thousands, or even to giving her 
a moderate sum of money, had she 
really stood in need of it ; but to 
act the part towards her, or any- 
body else, she was proposing to 
act towards him (and she a clever 
woman of business, and one who 
knew the value of capital), would 
have seemed to him, and perhaps 
with reason, the height of madness. 

She had grown quite earnest in 
her appeal. The same loyalty of 
feeling which impelled the Jacob- 
ites to exile and the scaffold was 
stirring in Mrs. Jubbins’ warm 
heart then. 

Gayres’ had ever been to her 
what the Stuarts were to the 
Cavaliers. She could not reason 
about the matter; it seemed im- 
possible to her that Gayres’ should 
go while she had the power of 
saving it. The spice of romance 
which, hand-in-hand with the 
most practical common sense, had 
ever walked beside Eliza Jubbins, 
née Higgs, was at last fully assert- 
ing itself. Still a handsome wo- 
man, possessed of a face on which 
years had as yet traced very few 
lines, well preserved, prosperous— 
for the moment sentiment and 
the consciousness of meaning to 
perform a kindly action made her 
actually beautiful. 

The evening sunlight fell across 
hair thick and glossy as ever; 
her fine eyes were soft and liquid 
with emotion; her mouth was 
sweet with tender smiles, as she 
pleaded to be allowed her share 
in trying to save Gayres’; her 
hand was unconsciously pressed 
more heavily on the banker's arm : 
and yet he could not speak ; only 
slowly he took that persuasive 
hand in his, and held it close 
while he looked wistfully at his 
old playmate, 
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Before that look her eyes fell, 


‘her colour rose, and she would 


have released her hand, but that 

it was locked too fast to be 

= wn without an unseemly 
e. 

* You will let me help you,’ she 
said, dissembling even to herself, 
as women always do at such a 
juncture. 

‘If I may keep this hand,’ he 
answered, and kissed the ringed 
fingers she did not now even 
strive to withdraw. 

It had come at last ; after years 
he had proposed, and in this 
fashion. 

That morning it never entered 
his mind he could ask Mrs. Jub- 
bins to marry him ; that morning 
she could not have conceived it 
likely that bliss was ever to be 
hers. She may have wished it 
had come at some other time, and 
in some other guise, but it was 
welcome at any time and in any 
form. The whole matter did not 
seem to her strange. Before Mr. 
Gayre returned to town she felt 
as though she had been engaged 
to him for years. On both sides 
it was indeed, as old Mr. Gayre 
would have said, ‘most suitable’ 
—what poor Mr. Jubbins might 
have thought was quite a different 
affair. At parting, Mrs. Jubbins 
said, ‘ Now you will promise me 
to see a doctor this evening, for I 
feel sure you are going to be ill ? 
to which Mr. Gayre replied, ‘I 
will see a doctor; but I shall not 
be ill now.’ 

Upon the whole, it seemed per- 
haps pleasant to have even Mrs. 
Jubbins anxious concerning his 
health ; except so far as the malady 
might affect Oliver Dane, Susan 
would probably not have cared 
had he been smitten with small- 
aq ! Travelling back to London, 

. Gayre, reviewing the position 
at his leisure, found more cause 
for satisfaction than discontent. 


He felt very grateful to Mrs. Jub- 
bins, yet he shrank from the idea 
of marrying her. 

When menaced by two dangers, 
however, it is true wisdom to 
select the lesser, and Mr. Gayre 
decided the widow was by far a 
lesser ill than beggary. And he 
meant to act fairly to her and to 
her children. Perhaps he thought 
he had given a tangible proof of 
the bond-/fides of his intentions by 
making that tardy offer of his 
heart and hand. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


* ALL FOR LOVE AND THE WORLD 
WELL Lost 


. THovcH in no gay mood, Mr, 
Gayre laughed as these words 


crossed his mind, He recalled his . 


own experience. If ever man had 
been passionately in love, that 
man was himself; and yet, when 
put in the scales, love flew up to 
the beam, and money weighed 
down the balance, ‘ It is all very 
well for young people,’ he thought, 
‘to talk like that; young folks 
always expect the wherewithal 
to feed love will spring up like 
the grass. Prudent papas, merce- 
nary mammas, who have saved and 
toiled for their children, are to 
proyide the few items love re- 
quires to make itself comfortable. 
Love—true love, the love of the 
poets— wants its rent paid, its 
taxes settled, its tradespeople satis- 
fied, its servants fed, its pocket- 
money found by somebody else ; 
the moment real love finds there 
are a few difficulties in the way, 
and that bed, board, and lodging 
must be hardly toiled for by the 
lover, it has a nasty but wise 
way of metamorphosing itself. It 
ceases to have golden locks; it 
assumes the form of Mammon, 
sometimes in a wig, but always 
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in a carriage, and with a satis- 
factory income.’ 

All of which tirade merely 
meant that Nicholas Gayre was 
trying to reconcile himself to the 
course he had taken. It was he 
who felt his love required many 
other things beside bread and 
cheese for its maintenance. If 
we come to that, in the days of King 
Nebuchadnezzar there were but 
few of the children of Israel found 
constant to refuse the meat and 
the wine they considered defiled, 
and able to remain faithful to the 
pulse and water which gave them 
‘ knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom, and Daniel under- 
standing all visions and dreams.’ 
The heart of man has not changed 
much since then. In his soul Mr. 
Gayre knew that even had Susan 
cared for him he should have pre- 
ferred the fleshpots of riches to 
the manna of poverty. 

No one finds it exactly pleasant 
to face the fact of his own world- 
liness, and the banker found it 
convenient and almost pleasant 
to meet the knowledge of his own 
unworthiness with a gibe. 

Besides, Susan disliked and 
Mrs. Jubbins liked him. If mar- 
riage in his then state of impecu- 
niosity were to be at all, it had 
better take place with a woman 
who brought not merely money 
but love into the state ‘ ordained 
by God.’ 

There could be nothing more 
certain than that Mr. Gayre meant 
to act quite honestly by Mrs. Jub- 
bins. He intended to pay her 
back every farthing she had ad- 
vanced, to promote her children’s 
interests,.to be a father to young 
people who were antagonistic to 
every taste; in a sentence, ‘ to do 
the right thing’ He felt very 
grateful to the widow; he liked 
her better than he had ever 
thought to like her. He intended 
to give way to her in many things; 
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he purposed being a good steward, 
a faithful husband. Nevertheless, 
he loathed and despised himself 
for having made such a bargain— 
he who never hesitated about 
riding ‘ straight into the jaws of 
death,’ who bad once sprung into 
the saddle more cheerily than 
bridegroom ever went forth from 
his chamber. 

He could not even say to him- 
self that he had acted from im- 
pulse. His reason felt satisfied 
with his conduct, though his 
soul recoiled from it. The thing 
he had done was ‘after his kind,’ 
—no use for him even to say he 
had not followed his nature. 
This much there was to be said 
in extenuation of that step which 
could not be retraced. He had 
proposed, not because he knew he 
should otherwise fail to get what 
he wanted, but merely in grateful 
recognition of the widow’s kind- 
ness. Such generosity he felt 
merited some return, and so he 
offered all he had to offer—him- 
self. It was far more than enough, 
he considered, with a shudder. 
That one entry reversed the debit 
and credit side of their account. 
He merely meant to take the use 
of her money for a while, and in 
exchange he had given her his 
life. Well, it did not much 
matter. Hitherto he had not 
made so great a use of his oppor- 
tunities that one more flung away 
need break his heart. He would 
conform to the world’s ideas ; he 
would settle down to business ; 
he would believe in the greatness 
of City magnates; he would try 
to forget that time, which seemed 
so far away, when the blare of 
the trumpets, the call of the 
bugle, seemed to him the sweetest 
music ever beard by mortal ear. 
He would remember youth with 
its illusions was gone; that middle 
age with its realities had come; 
that, worst of all, the autumn 
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and winter of life were creeping 
on; that he was growing too 
old for sentiment; and that, be- 
sides, Susan Drummond did not 
love him, while to Eliza Jubbins 
he had ever seemed a hero of 
romance. 

A great deal of unpleasant work 
still lay before him. He had to 
put the bank straight ; to arrange 
many business details with Mrs. 
Jubbins ; see how things stood 
between his niece and Mr. Sad- 
low ; hurry on his lawyers about 
the Oliver Dane affair; and last, 
but certainly not least, end every- 
thing for ever between himself 
and Susan Drummond. 

In England a man cannot legally 
marry two wives. Often he finds 
one more than enough; and it 
was evident that now Mr. Gayre 
was engaged to the widow he 
must sever all connection with 
Susan Drummond. 

So far Mrs. Jubbins had be- 
haved with the strictest propriety; 
but her old playfellow had not 
forgotten those resonant kisses, 
those fond embraces, which made 
existence terrible to him in his 
boyhood. With trembling fingers 
Mr, Gayre just lifted the veil of 
the future, and peeped behind. it. 
The prospect was awfvl—most 
awful—so awful and abhorrent he 
dropped the curtainsincontinently. 
Nevertheless it was better than 
ruin and disgrace ; greatly to be 
preferred, a line in the marriage- 
list to a paragraph in the money 
article. The Gayres had held 
themselves so high, and believed 
they were so secure! Mr. Jub- 
bins had looked up tothem ; and, 
lo and behold, it was his money, 
made in oil, which was now to 
prove to the Gayres temporal 
salvation ! 

Well, it is of no use blinking 
facts, and the first thing evidently 
to be done was to release Susan 
from her agreement. But how to 
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word the case? He certainly could 
not say, ‘I am going to marry 
Mrs. Jubbins,’ or ‘ I have lost my 
money.’ How on earth would it 
be competent for him to put it? 
Mr. Gayre felt he could only await 
the chapter of accidents ; lie low 
and watch results. 

But yet he must in some way 
indicate the way of the wind to 
Susan. It was essential he should 
tell her that ill-starred engagement 
might be considered at an end ; 
therefore next day, before he 
showed at the bank, he repaired 
to her lodgings, where the land- 
lady, who in person answered the 
door, greeted him with a pleased 
smile, and said Miss Drummond 
was at home. 

_He waited for her a minute or 
two; then Susan appeared, and, 
with a stiff bow, recognised his 
presence. 

*You wished to see me,’ she 
said, laying her hand on the table, 
and speaking as though she had 
been walking very fast, and found 
it strangely hard to get her breath. 

‘Yes, Miss Drummond ; if you 
will kindly sit down, I sball per- 
haps be able to talk a little better.’ 

* About—Oliver ? 

‘No, singular as it may seem, 
not about Oliver. Desides that 
gentleman, there area few millions 
of other persons in the world, 
myself a unit amongst them: you 
understand that.’ 

‘ And, Mr. Gayre—?’ she said, 
rising, and looking strangely cold 
and resolute as she spoke. 

Just for a moment he swayed 
his hat gently to and fro ere he 
spoke, Then, 

‘I have come to release you from 
our compact,’ he said quite quietly. 

She looked at him, startled. 

‘Do you mean—? she asked 
at last. 

* Just what I say,’ he answered. 
‘I bring you liberty. Never again 
need you look at me as one ab- 
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horred; never more will it be 
necessary for you to shrink from 
mytouch. You are perfectly free.’ 

He thought he heard her mur- 
mur, ‘ My God, I thank Thee; 
but the cry of gratitude was merged 
in the question, ‘ And what about 
Oliver? O Mr. Gayre, don’t give 
us both up together !’ 

* No,’ he answered, ‘ no, I shall 
never cease striving for his re- 
lease till you and he meet once 
more. Good-bye, Miss Drummond 
—good-bye, mydear. I was mad 
once, for which I beg your par- 
don. I am sane now—and really 
I do not think I need beg your 
pardon at all.’ 

* But what about Oliver? 

‘He must wait a little—his 
case is being seen to. Gracious 
Heaven, Miss Drummond! you 
have heard me just now give up 
my soul’s desire, and yet you 
never say thank you! You have 
no thought or pity save for 
“Oliver”! Take him — marry 
him,’ ‘added the banker, shaken 
by a sudden whirlwind of passion ; 
‘only I pray God that, living or 
dead, I may never hear his name 

2? 


‘Mr. Gayre, Mr. Gayre! she 
cried, rushing to the door after 
him, and laying a detaining hand 
upon his arm, which he tried in 
vain to shake off. 

*Go,’ he said, ‘go! I lament 
the day I first saw you, the hour 
I first spoke to you. Till that 
time I respected myself fairly; 
but ever since I have been acting 
@ mean cowardly part towards my 
Maker and my fellows. For the 
Almighty’s sake, do not tempt me 
to lose my soul, and my substance 
as well! I never was rich, and 
my love for you has left me bank- 
rupt not merely in heart, but also 
well-nigh in pocket. Let me go 
while I am master of myself! 
Good-bye.’ 

But still she held him; she 
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clasped his arm with both her 
hands, and her tears fell down 
like rain as she sobbed, 

‘I can’t bear it—I cannot! 
You shall not leave me till you 
say you forgive me—that we are 
friends ! 

‘Friends! he repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘How like a woman—to 
prate about friendship to a man 
who has loved as I have loved! 
You have been very cruel to me— 
you are not really sorry for me 
now. You do not know what 
love means when youth is over— 
when spring has gone, and no 
fresh sap can ever rise again to 
nourish one green leaf of hope 
and promise.’ 

‘O, do not say that,’ she en- 
treated; ‘there will be a fair 
spring-time yet for you. The day 
must come when you will meet 
some one you can love and marry 
—and—’ 

‘I shall probably marry,’ he in- 
terrupted, ‘ but love again I never 
can. Besides, who could love me? 
You have taught me that the 
whole passion of my soul—the 
undivided affection of my heart— 
is incapable of winning one ten- 
der smile, one feeling of regard—’ 

‘Bat O,’ she said, looking up 
at him with swimming eyes full 
of sorrow and womanly pity, ‘my 
love was given long before we 
met. If it had not been—had I 
never known Oliver—’ : 

He could bear no more. With 
a sudden wrench he tore himself 
away, leaving the girl, who had 
never come so near loving him 
before, in an agony of grief. For 
the moment she forgot even Oli- 
ver. The great tide of her faith- 
ful affection seemed to ebb out in 
one huge wave, leaving an arid 
waste of memory, on which was 
traced only the image of a broken 
and despairing man. 

Had she known more of his 
nature, however, she would have 
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understood that paroxysm of un- 
governable agony was but the 
dying struggle of a passion which 
had torn and tormented him. 
Even in the first misery of that 
final parting, he felt a sense of 
relief that all was over. The face 
of his dead wore as yet no look 
either calm or beautiful; but at 
least the misery of suspense would 
not have to be gone through again 
for ever. He had suffered—no 
human being could know how 
horribly; he had grown hateful 
to himself; he had been falling 
lower and lower in his own es- 
teem, till at last self-examination 
became torture. He had done 
things of which he could not have 
believed himself capable; he had 
forgotten honour, mercy, justice— 
all because a woman had sweet 


wistful brown eyes, and the fair- 
est face he had ever looked upon. 

If love fail to purify the waters 
of a human soul, it fouls them; 
and it is not without reason we 
pray the best instincts of our 
nature may produce a blessing, 
not a curse. It rests with each 
amongst us to decide which course 
to pursue. Wecan climb, blinded, 
it may be, into tears and shod 
with sorrow, to heights illumin- 
ated by a sun which never streams 
across any low or unworthy road 
mortality elects to tread; or we 
may trail our love through the 
mire of earth, till nothing remains 
at last but the marred and broken 
image, from which our anguished 
hearts shall finally behold the last 
trace of comeliness fade utterly 
away. 


(To be continued.) 
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A DUTCH SATIRIST. 


—__+— 


For some reason or other, we are 
apt to think of the Dutch only as 
a phlegmatic people, and do not 
assuredly look to them for satire. 
Yet in A. J. Vitringa, an author 
who hides himself under various 
pseudonyms, Holland certainly pos- 
sesses an able satirist, whose satire, 
although it is at times blunt and 
homespun, is withal wholesome, 
and often both incisive and witty. 
The list of his works is a long 
one, and his popularity in his 
own country is steadily on the 
increase ; indeed, his last work 
but one has gone through two 
editions in the space of one year, 
no small event in so tiny a coun- 
try as Holland. This work, called 
Nette Menschen (Nice Sori of Peo- 
ple), isa satire upon the Dutch, 
past and present, and shows how 
they have been steadily degener- 
ating, until they have become a 
‘nice sort of peopie:’ a people 
who regard culture as nothing 
deeper than a garment for display, 
who are satisfied to speak about a 
great number of things of which 
they know nothing au fond in a 
great number of languages, and 
think this is education ; a people 
who have no opinions of their 
own, but think just as certain 
authorities lay down for them ; 
who despise every one who does 
not bow down to almighty fash- 
ion; who detest everything that 
rises abové the decent level of 
mediocrity. This book was pre- 
ceded by one named Darwinia, 
not unlike some of Mr. Butler's 
serio-comic writings. It trans- 
ports the reader into a fantastic 
world. Its chief purpose is to 
ridicule the idea of female eman- 


cipation ; and this Vitringa does 
in such a comic manner that even 
devoted adherents of the move- 
ment must smile over his pages. 
Vitringa, under the pseudonym 
of Jan Holland, not long ago pub- 
lished a new work, Een Konings- 
droom (A King’s Dream), which, 
as a work of art, is hardly equal 
to Darwinia, though it is superior 
to Nette Menschen. It cannot be 
gainsaid that there is a certain 
monotony in Vitringa’s writings, 
a fact scarcely to be wondered at, 
since he has written so much on 
the same themes. In this his 
latest work he has brought in a 
summary of all the subjects he 
has ever treated, and, therefore, it 
may well be recommended to 
foreigners who wish to make his 
acquaintance. After a New Year's 
Eve repast, Jan Holland dreams 
that he has become King of Hol- 
land, and his dream extends 
through eight successive days, 
with brief intervals of awakening 
for the purpose of taking food. 
The first dream is chiefly a satire 
on constitutional royalty. In pre- 
vious books Vitringa had ridiculed 
republicanism—a fact that caused 
critics to say he was too negative ; 
that he ought to have given his 
own ideal, and shown how things 
could be managed better. The 
reproach is hardly justifiable: a 
satirist may ridicule and need not 
construct. It is evident from this 
dream that Vitringa is no real 
enemy to constitutional govern- 
ment, though he is not blind to 
all the empty pomp and tinsel 
that inevitably encompass it. 
The dream further deals with the 
education of princes. The King 
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consults a certain colonel upon 
the subject, who tells him that 
he has made princes his study 
from their youth to their man- 
hood, and that he has hit upon a 
plan for the use and guidance of 
future sovereigns. This system, 
which he proceeds to expound, is 
entirely contained in a box of 
spectacles of various kinds. These 
are to be placed on the prince’s 
nose, and he will then see in his 
purse that which he desires to 
see, play with as much military 
glory as amuses him, fancy him- 
self invincible, solvent, and wise. 
The second and third dreams 
treat of education in general. On 
no domain is Vitringa’s satire 
more caustic than on this. Our 
own country, though things have 
much improved in this respect, 
has still much to amend, and 
Vitringa might serve to beacon 
us against the cliffs upon which 
the Dutch struck, and to which 
we seem in danger of steering. 
The King, hearing all the fine 
plans fur instruction formed by 
his ministers, ventures the remark 
that he does not think the style 
of the older generation so much 
worse than that of the younger, 
nor do they make more mistakes 
in spelling, although they do not 
dig their wisdom out of such 
philosophical grammars. Neither 
do they yield to their juniors in 
the matter of arithmetic. When 
they went to school there was not 
so much talk about algebra, geo- 
metry, physics, German, and Eng- 
lish; and yet he flatters himself 
that the older generation has a 
better, more thorough knowledge 
of many things, notably of history 
and geography, chiefly acquired 
by their own reading. In those 
days young people, he avers, read 
because they loved reading; it 
was the principal occupation of 
ambitious youths. Now, he says, 
he hears bitter complaints from 


schoolmasters that fondness of 
reading per se diminishes more 
and more, a fact that cannot be 
enough deplored; for if people 
do not examine things for them- 
selves, but accept all at second. 
hand, they can never become 
truly cultured. 

The third dream is specially 
occupied with the subject of un- 
denominational teaching in the 
government schools, and shows 
very wittily how a schoolmaster, 
who has turned in aversion from 
the sickly nonsense of the pre- 
scribed reading-books, hits upon 
the happy thought of letting his 
scholars read an anthology he has 
compiled for them out of the 
Bible, and thus comes round again 
to the original starting-point. The 
fourth dream depicts, in pungent 
lines, the sad consequences that 
follow upon le plaisir des princes ; 


.that is to say, parades, manceuvres, 


wars. Vitringa is opposed to the 
German and Continental army 
methods, and considers a militia as 
the only reasonable system. 

His fifth dream is a violent 
attack upon instruction as given 
at the universities, and the man- 
ner in which professors are ap- 
pointed, not because they are the 
best informed persons upon a 
given theme, but from patronage, 
nepotism, or jealous fears of supe- 
rior men. Vitringa chastises the 
State approbation given to medio- 
crity, representing it as a stamp 
graven upon the forehead with 
which those decorated are enabled 
to push their way. Mediocrity, 
indeed, in every form is his ab- 
horrence, and he sees it abroad 
in all departments. He flays the 
rage for examinations, and shows 
how vain is the endeavour to 
make all students equally pro- 
ficient in all departments of learn- 
ing. Finally, he proposes that if 
the present examination system 
must continue, then at least a 
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law should 1« passed to oblige all 
holders of offive to pass a reéxa- 
mination every five years. 

The sixth dream ends most 
wittily. It tells of the fall of a 
Ministry, and the place and title 
hunting that forthwith ensues. 
The seventh relates how the 
dreamer meets fellow-students of 
his youth, and sees, by what they 
become, how rarely men continue 
earnest and high-souled. 

The last dream is an exposition 
of the ministerial art of making 
fine promises to the people upon 
coming into office, and doing 
nothing. The Spirit of the Age, 
i.e. @ personification of evil, comes 
to the King, and instructs him 
how to manage his affairs. While 
so doing, a great noise is heard, 
and a military deputation forces 
its way into the palace. The 
spokesman explains to the King 
the desires and grievances of the 
army, for which the Spirit of the 


Age prompts the King to promise 
redress, although he has no inten- 
tion of fulfilling this promise. 


But what matter? The deputa- 
tion departs satisfied. It is fol- 
lowed by another, composed of 
bureaucrats ; and a third of school- 
masters. The latter lay before the 
King a goodly catalogue of griev- 
ances. They present themselves 
as the representatives of a large 
number of underpaid men—men, 
moreover, in whose hands is placed 
the future welfare of the nation ; 
for, they add, everything is to- 
day required from the school- 
master. If a murder has been 
committed, the public says it is 
the duty of the schoolmaster to 
make it impossible that such hor- 
rors should occur in future; if 
measures are proposed against the 
consumption of intoxicating li- 
quors, there is an outcry against 
such interference with the liberty 
of the subject. Let the school- 
masters inspire the younger gene- 
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ration with an aversion to intempe- 
rance, such is the verdict of public 
opinion. Ifofficerscannot bridle the 
evil propensities of their soldiers, 
and resort to severe punishment, 
the public says these measures are 
only palliatives. To the school- 
master they must look in future 
for recruits in whom obedience 
and patriotism are combined. If 
complaints are heard of an in- 
creasing love for luxuries and 
pleasures, it is again demanded 
that education should remove 
these failings. In a word, it is 
the schoolmaster’s task to de- 
populate prisons and lunatic asy- 
lums, to create honest voters, to 
relieve law of its labours, to make 
the people upright, contented, and 
happy. He has, nowadays, not 
only to do his own work, but that 
of the clergyman and parent be- 
sides. 

The King, again prompted by 
the Spirit of the Age, promises 
redress to the schoolmasters’ griev- 
ances, and that they shall be bet- 
ter remunerated in future. Before 
this Spirit departs, it once more 
shows the King how easy it is to 
satisfy a people by words and 
vain promises. This Spirit of 
the Age Vitringa defines as ‘an 
emanation from speculative heads, 
defended from the cathedra and 
lauded by men who have no care 
for their souls and nothing to 
lose in this life, and who drag 
the people along with them.’ 
At this point the dreamer awakens, 
and exclaims : ‘I fear in our social 
body things will remain as they 
are yet a long while; but how 
gladly would I see a large bundle 
of folly cleared off, and a whole 
army of prejudices banished across 
the frontier 

Such is Vitringa’s Konigsdroom, 
which might be read with profit 
and amusement in this country 
as well as in Holland. 
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* Let's have a dance.’—Much Ado about Nothing. 


Seasons revolve and fashions 
change, and that which some- 
time we thought the only accept- 
able mode is discarded for a new 
fandango ; yet, through all the 
hurly-burly, the ‘dance’ stands 
its undisputed ground in popular 
favour, and myriads of youths 
and maids still continue to chase 
the glowing hours with flying 
feet. Modern Lady Duberlys, 


really regarding dancing as the 
‘main article’ of education, de- 
sire, as ever, that their hopefuls 
should learn to ‘dance and jabber 
French ; and, if they speak the 
truth, ‘don’t care a brass farden 
for anything else.’ No Empress 


of Fashion yet frowns down danc- 
ing as vulgar, if only a refined 
languor characterise it; and ladies 
glorying in the ballroom triumphs 
of Worth are, in fact, too shrewd 
to encourage any attack on so ex- 
cellent and seductive a method 
of killing time and of securing 
admirers, possibly eligible for the 
nuptial knot. Manya Benedick, 
yielding to the Circe-like spells of 
the dance, finds in the dancing- 
room the net of his fate; while 
those who, like Romeo, are not 
for this ambling, find occasion to 
blithely flirt and make eyes in the 
conservatory. Dancing, at least, 
has the faculty of making even 
the odious tolerable for a season, 
since it certainly threw into relief 
one of the few humanising feel- 
ings that possessed the cruel soul 
of Louis XI., whose delight it 
was to watch the peasants as they 
danced at his bidding before the 
windows of his gloomy chateau of 
Plessis-les-Tours, The dance, too, 
possesses the exceptional advan- 


tage of being beyond the control 
of the seasons’ change, although, 
as the nights of winter draw in, 
the delights by flood and field 
that filled men’s summer joy natu- 
rally give place to the social 
allurements of the drawing-room. 
Of all elegant trifling, dancing, 
whether in summer or winter, is 
easily the chief in attraction, see- 
ing that if unplagued with corns 
every one, as a rule, has oppor- 


tunity to shine in this form of 


society diversion. In winter espe- 
cially do athletic gentlemen, who 
might otherwise tind time hang 


heavily on their hands and their 


limbs grow inactive, gain ready 
welcome in circles where their 
muscular frame renders them 
heroes of the hour—nay, even 
Greek gods—in the eyes of mo- 
dern Psyche; and such do not 
disdain the pleasurable exercise 
in company with their fair fol- 
lowers of the summer season, 
whon, in delicious dolce far niente, 
they may have pulled up the 
stream to regatta or picnic, or for 
gentle evening row, not to speak 
of coquetting with the tennis 
racquet. The plash of the oar or 
the rivalry of the tennis then 
yields to the figure in the Lancers. 

As years go on more exacting 
are the requirements for a good 
dancer ; for the good-humoured 
scrambles and carpet dances once 
so prevalent are few and far be- 
tween in ‘genteel’ society, and 
the timid aspirant who enters a 
dancing or ball room doubtful of 
his steps and figures soon finds 
himself the cynosure of number- 
less pairs of critical and mocking 
eyes and supercilious glances, so 
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that he begins to wish himself 
safely tucked up in bed. Young 
ladies, who are not generally en- 
dowed with the same spirit of 
chivalry that fires the masculine 
breast to overlook and tone 
down defects, are especially mer- 
ciless in their treatment of such a 
wight, and being, for the most 
part, blind to their own shortcom- 
ings, they arrogate to themselves 
the chair of criticism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, very few 
ladies dance well and correctly, 
and the monopoly of good dancing 
may be claimed by the men; for 
it is only the more graceful dress 
and form that lend colour to the 
idea that ladies are the true suc- 
cessors of Diana, as, floating along 
in tourbillofis of lace and silk, 
they certainly present a more en- 
chanting aspect than the waiter- 
like partner who, bearing the whole 
heat and burden of the evening, 
seldom appears to advantage, and 
whose every slightest trip or step 
is quickly noticed by reason of 
his conspicuous nether anatomy. 
A short fat woman does not usu- 
ally meet with much ridicule in 
the dance ; but what more mirth- 
provoking sight than a short fat 
man dancing the ‘ hop waltz,’ be 
it well or ill executed, and this 
principally on account of those 
fatal legs? Still, dancing has its 
compensations and triumphs, and 
the tirst dance is to the débutanie 
or ingénue as the baptism of fire 
is to the young soldier. Every 
young sprig too, like David Copper- 
field, finds his ‘ eldest Miss Lark- 
ins’ in the dancing room, who 
treats him kindly as an elder 
sister might; and many a little 
melodrama is enacted, as in Da- 
vid’s case, when she presents for 
introduction a Mr. Chestle, her 
future middle-aged husband of 
portly presence. 

Yet it must be granted that the 
English are not by nature a danc- 
ing nation. Perhaps we are even 


less so than we were, so far as the 
untutored inspirations of dancing 
are concerned; for the country 
dances and heys of the village- 
green are extinct, and the Con- 
tinental peasant, who dances with 
natural grace and spontaneity, 
as any one who has been present 
at the frequent village festa can 
attest, does not find his match on 
English soil. The English con- 
stitution seems to lack that elas- 
ticity of marrow and vivacity of 
movement for want of which the 
creation of an English jfigurante 
to compare with the sinuous 
and agile foreigner can never be 
forthcoming. Northern nations 
have not at any period been noted 
for their dancing powers, unless 
indeed the Poles be reckoned. The 
dance filtered through the classic 
nations of old into modern Italy 
and France, where it continued 
till the now proverbial French 
dancing-master hied him to Eng- 
lish dancing-schools, to teach ‘ la- 
voltas high and swift corantos,’ as 
in Henry V. the French ladies 
scornfully bid their knights to 
do, twitting them that their grace 
is only in their heels, and in fact 
deeming them inferior to English 
men-at-arms. 

The ancients held the dance in 
the very highest esteem ; for was 
it not invented by the goddess 
Rhea, who preserved Jupiter from 
Saturn? while Homer and Hesiod 
sang its praises, provoking a 
possible suggestion from the :rre- 
verent modern that they had been 
‘dogs’ in their day. Socrates 
himself, who is supposed to have 
realised the vanity of all things 
save the immortality of the soul, 
went to the trouble of learning 
dancing when an old man, and 
perhaps received the invitation of 
some antique edition of Mrs. Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns or Mrs, Leo 
Huater, eager for his entrance. 
But then it must be borne in mind 
that the classic dance was more 
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severe in character, as the martial 
Pyrrhic dance, performed by Greek 
or Roman armed cap d-pie, wea- 
pon, torch, or wand in hand, 
amply testifies. The ancient rus- 
tic was, however, particularly par- 
tial to a curious dance, which 
consisted of jumping with one 
foot only on a bladder inflated 
with air or filled with wine, and 
rubbed on the outside with oil ; 
and he who did this slippery exer- 
cise well received the wineskin 
for his pains. The dance of the 
Eumenides, or Furies, in the thea- 
tre at Athens is said to have 
produced such an effect on the 
spectators that they were totally 
unable to control their excited 
feelings, and the direst results 
often happened. Dancing now 
remains among all savage nations 
the outward and visible sign of 
their emotions. Perhaps the most 
curious custom in the history of 
dancing is that which is said to 
have taken place at Limoges not 
long ago, where the inhabitants 
‘danced the round’ in the choir 
of the church, invoking their 
patron saint, St. Marcel, saying, 
instead of the Gloria Patri, ‘St. 
Marcel, pray for us, and we shall 
dance in honour of you.’ 

Mr. Spectator commits himself 
to the very bold assertion that no 
one ever was a good dancer that 
had not a good understanding ; 
this being the directly opposite 
opinion of a very compact party 
of critics, affirming that a ‘ danc- 
ing man’ has more capacity in 
his heels than his head ; but then 
it must be admitted that such 
critics are often themselves indif- 
ferent performers. To this class 
of criticism may therefore be rele- 
gated the remark of a wit, that 
dancing is merely an awkward 
way of getting from one end of 
the room to the other. Scholars 
and illuminati are, indeed, known 
not to scorn the art and pleasure 
of dancing, and sometimes they 


excel. Goethe himself was not 
superior to the charms of the 
dance, to judge by his account of 
a ball, where his hero Werther, 
who may be regarded as a faint 
reflection of the ‘poet, dances with 
Charlotte, the heroine of the 
bread-and-butter, and enjoys rap- 
turous feelings as they career 
along in the ‘divine’ waltz, and 
figure in the English country 
dances, which last-named appear 
to have been then in great vogue 
in Germany. 

It is curious to contrast the 
lavish refreshments of champagne 
and the like, which literally bub- 
ble over at present assemblies, 
with the simple ‘ negus’ that was 
given at this dance according to 
the habits of the time ; Charlotte, in 
fact, was satisfied with a few slices 
of lemon with sugar, which her 
enamoured partner presented to 
her. Dances in those days, at least 


‘in Germany, were, as they are now 


in many social circles, mostly 
‘ Cinderella,’ sometimes conclud- 
ing earlier than that mystic hour, 
and even beginning before the 
close of the afternoon. In the 
gay capitals of Berlin and Vienna 
hours are not so primitive, and 
panting Time toils after the dances 
in vain. 

The Continental courts have 
always excelled in costume balls 
and ceremonials; and perhaps 
the most curious on record is that 
given by Peter the Great, whose 
caprice it was to celebrate at his 
palace the wedding of two dwarfs 
in the company of seventy other 
dwarfs, when, after dinner, the 
bridegroom, who was only three 
feet two inches in height, opened 
the ball with a minuet. Very 
imposing also must have been the 
‘dance of the torches,’ performed 
at Berlin in 1742, on the occasion 
of the marriage festivities of the 
Prince of Prussia and his bride, 
the Princess of Brunswick. In 
this dance, the musicians having 
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first been placed on a stage of 
solid silver in the White Hall, 
the newly-married Prince and 
Princess, preceded by six lieute- 
nant-generals and six Ministers of 
State two and two, all holding 
white torches, made the tour of 
the hall, saluting the company as 
they went; the Princess then 
gave her hand to the King, the 
Prince to the Queen, the King to 
the Queen Mother, and the reign- 
ing Queen to Prince Henry, and 
the princes and princesses, follow- 
‘ing, led up the dance in like pro- 
cessional manner. 

Among the legends of the 
Rhine is a quaint story of a 
masque ball at which a _black- 
armoured knight, with his visor 
up, waltzed with the Empress of 
Germany ; and, having charmed 
all by his grace as a dancer, he 
was forced to raise his visor, when, 
to the dismay of the goodly com- 
pany, he stood confessed—the 
executioner of Bergen! He was, 
however, on account of his adroit 
speech, knighted by the Empe- 
ror. 

In England, during the time of 
good Queen Bess, dancing was a 
serious matter; for at the Christ- 
mas masques the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court were summoned 
to dance a coranto before her, 
which they performed with good 
success, seeing that on one occa- 
sion when the members of Gray’s 
Inn had specially distinguished 
themselves and the courtiers 
emulated their example, the Queen 
exclaimed, ‘ What, shall we have 
bread-and-cheese after a banquet!’ 
The gallants of Elizabeth’s days 
had, in truth, a goodly list of 
dances in which to trip it featly, 
for an old writer of the period 
mentions ‘ coratitoes, lavoltas, 
jigs, measures, pavins, brawls, 
galliards, canaries.’ Balls were 
usually opened with the ‘ French 
brawl,’ so Anglicised from branle 
(shaking or swinging motion), 


which consisted chiefly in the 
dancers joining hands in a circle, 
much in the fashion of children’s 
merry ‘Here we go round the 
mulberry-bush.’ The ‘ brawl,’ one 
may well imagine, was eminently 
calculated to break the social ice 
with a vengeance ; for the first- 
placed gentleman and lady, lead- 
ing off, parted from the ring and 
went within the circle, the gen- 
tleman kissing the ladies and the 
lady the gentlemen, returning to 
the last places in the circle. Each 
nearest couple, in turn, performed 
the same engaging process all 
round, until the leaders were 
reached. O tempora, O mores! As 
for the ‘ measure’ danced by young 
Lochinvar and his runaway bride, 
that was the dance par excellence 
of the courtly, for to tread a mea- 
sure with distinction was as gal- 
lantatriumphas hereafter to‘ walk’ 
aminuet. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
we know, especially excelled in 
the ‘ measure,’ and thought it not 
derogatory to his dignity as Lord 
High Chancellor. It seems, never- 
theless, to have been too solemn 
to suit the tastes of the ground- 
lings, if a passage in an old play, 
which says, ‘None of your dull 
measures ; there’s no sport but in 
your country figaries,’ may be 
taken as expressing their ideas on 
the subject. Ben Jonson, in his 
Alchemist, writes, ‘Your Spanish 
pavin is the best dance,’ thus prov- 
ing the high reputation of the ‘dole- 
ful pavan,’ as Davenant terms it, 
which certainly must have been 
sublimely ridiculous ; for chro- 
niclers say that princes in their 
mantles, lawyers in their long 
robes, and courtly dames with 
enormous trains swept the rushes 
like peacocks; hence the name 
of the dance.’ The ‘pavan’ or 
‘ pavin ’’ was one of several grave 
Spanish dances, ‘comme la sara- 
bande, la courante et la pavane,’ 
in which Voltaire tells us in his 
Siecle de Lowis XIV. the young 
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king showed his grace; for these 
Spanish dances, being consonant 
with kingly dignity, became de 
rigueur at the court, no others 
being tolerated. The ‘ pavan,’ in 
its lighter variations, became the 
more sprightly ‘ galliard.’ 

Witty Beatrice, in Much Ado 
about Nothing, gives a graphic 
review of the dances of Shake- 
speare’s time, where, speaking to 
Hero, she says, ‘ Wooing, wed- 
ding, and repenting is as a Scotch 
jig, a measure, and a cinque-pace : 
the first suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
tastical ; the wedding mannerly 
modest as a measure, full of state 
and ancientry ; and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad 
legs, falls into the cinque-pace 
faster and faster, till he sink into 
his grave.’ 


In such high repute was dancing 
held in the reign of James I. that 
the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 


issued an order that ‘ under-bar- 
risters were, by decimation, put 
out of commons, because the whole 
Bar offended by not dancing on 
Candlemas Day preceding, accord- 
ing to the ancient order of the 
society, when the judges were 
present, and that if the fault were 
repeated, they should be fined or 
disbarred.’ Later on, down to 
Queen Anne’s time, when ladies in 
hoop and farthingale, crested with 
marvellous edifices of pomatumed 
hair and powder, contrived to 
dance the stately minuet and 
graceful gavotte, ‘dancing was 
dancing in those days,’ as it was 
also through the reigns of the 
Georges, when men had their 
legs encased in painfully-tight 
pantaloons, having a most dis- 
agreeable effect in showing up a 
deficiency of shapely calf. The 
present generation has at least to 
be thankful that the wheel of 
Fashion has rescued the dancer 
from this, and invented the 
trouser. The country dances, de- 


rived merely from a corruption of 
contre-danse, i.e. a number of per- 
sons placed opposite each other 
to begin a figure, became, by this 
confusion of ideas, rooted in rustic 
favour, naturally because these 
dances introduced greater personal 
familiarity between the partners, 
and were more or less of a romp- 
ing order. The introduction of 
these dances, even of the glorious 
Sir Roger de Coverley, into select 
circles was at first resented by 
the ton, but finally levity pre- 
vailed. 
The ‘kissing-dances,’ in which 
the partners were obliged to dwell 
almost a minute on the fair one’s 
lips, or they would have been too 
quick for the music and danced 
uite out of tune, were, perhaps, 
confined to the country-side, but 
they might very easily become 
popular nowadays, especially after 
supper; yet doubtless, though 
ladies, saying they would ne'er 
consent, might consent, Mrs. 
Grundy would pronounce her 
veto. In the ‘ good old days’ it 
was the custom at Christmas and 
like festivities for the son and heir 
to grace the servants’ hall with 
his presence and dance with the 
domestics, and, in times of ‘ com- 
ing of age,’ to cut and caper on 
the village-green. In the country, 
indeed, the young squire did not 
disdain the rustic beauty for a 
partner—sometimes to her rue 
and ruth, like poor Olivia, whose 
first acquaintance with Squire 
Thornhill was cemented at a 
moonlight ball given by him. As 
for the tragedies of ballrooms, of 
¢ and fiction, they alone would 
fill volumes, beginning with the 
gruesome story of ‘Ginevra,’ the 
victim-bride of the ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough,’ not a whit more terrible 
episode than Lucy Ashton’s 
ghastly withdrawal from the dance 
only to join the bridal chamber, 
there madly to despatch her luck- 
less bridegroom. 
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It is pleasanter to dwell on 
memories of ‘ Merrie England’s’ 
lasses and lads as they hied them 
to dance round the maypole. In 
England, at the present day, save 
for a ‘ go-as-you-please ’ dance on 
‘mammoth platforms,’ with ques- 
tionable company in made-up 
gardens where one is invited to 
spend a happy day, public open- 
air dancing is no more, and the 
delights of Ranelagh, of the Folly- 
on-the-Thames, and the last sur- 
vivor and most entrancing of all, 
Vauxhall, are but ghostly names, 
and only tales are related of them. 
Thackeray could tell us of some 
of the later scenes at Vauxhall in 
his Vanity Fair ; and the figure 
of fat Jos Sedley, parodying the 
Regent, with bewitching Becky 
Sharp on his arm, comes before 
us, as we follow his lumbering 
form in the waltz; thence through 
the trees garnished with winking 
lights, Madame Sacchi on the 
tightrope, amid a blaze of fireworks, 
forming the background, so on 
to delicious little alcoves, where 
merry parties supped and flirted, 
and where many a love-match 
was made and many a young heart 
broken. Then home in a glass 
coach to the sound of the Charley’s 
voice crying the time of night, and 
suffused by the glare of the link- 
boy’s torch. This was the ro- 
mance of dancing. But what 
could not be enjoyed al fresco 
diverted to the Bath pump-room, 
where Beau Nash reigned su- 
preme, and where, later, Mrs. 
Thrale (Piozzi) is said to have 
led off the ball at the age of 
eighty! ‘The glories of Almack’s 
may never return in so brilliant 
a focus ; but balls are now here, 
there, and everywhere in rapid 
succession, only to be varied by 
some twirl of Fashion’s wheel, that 
brings in a new step or dance. 

Perhaps the revival of the 
minuet and gavotte may teach us 
in this generation to be really 
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graceful, which can hardly be 
said of nine dancers out of ten, 
as at present. If Hogarth’s ac- 
quaintance, the dancing-master, 
spoke not too despondently when 
he said he had studied the graces 
of the minuet his whole life and 
still knew nothing, society will 
not relish the trial But then, 
though certain muscular Chris- 
tians sneer, professional dancers 
are grand creatures, and have 
great conceptions, according to 
the standard of the arrogant 
Italian opera-dancer, Gaetano 
Vestris, surnamed the ‘God of 
Dancing,’ who often said, with 
magnificent conceit, ‘There are 
only three great men in Europe, 
myself, Voltaire, and the King of 
Prussia’ (Frederick the Great). 
Lord Byron mockingly refers to 
the rage for the now universal 
waltz during the Regency, though 
* gentle Genlis, in her strife with 
Staél,’ would have fain proscribed 
the German importation at Pari- 
sian assemblies, little recking that 
since its introduction into Eng- 
land and France at the birth of 
the present century its sway 
would become imperial. Byron 
himself, glowering down on the 
waltzers, conceived an unlovely 
picture, reflected in his ‘ Waltz,’ 
of the actions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings that animated the graceful 
exercise which his club-foot de- 
nied him ; and it is refreshing to 
turn to his purer and truer de- 
scription of the dance in his 
‘ Battle of Waterloo.’ 

On the whole, there is little 
reason to differ from ancient Bur- 
ton’s dictum, prescribing dancing 
as an antidote to melancholy: ‘I 
subscribe to Lucian; it is an ele- 
gant thing, which cheareth up 
the mind, exerciseth the body, 
delights the spectators, which 
teacheth many comely gestures, 
equally affecting the ears, eyes, 
and soul itself.’ 

LIONEL J, CLARIS. 





PROFESSOR MORLEY ON THE ‘MELANCHOLY 
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Dramatic poems wherein a writer 
sets forth not his own thoughts, 
but those of a character which he 
has conceived, are so many pit- 
falls for the general reader. Ten- 
nyson’s ‘ Maud,’ for example—a 
poem written to represent a series 
of phases of one sick mind—was, 
at the time of its production, re- 
garded by ordinary critics as an 
expression of the sentiments of 
the author himself. So complete 
was the misunderstanding of the 
whole purpose of the work, that a 
friend of the poet thought it ad- 
visable during the hubbub which 
followed the appearance of the 


first edition in 1855 to produce 
an essay explanatory of the writer's 
real design; this was published 
under the title of ‘ Tennyson's 


“ Maud” Vindicated.” In subse- 
quent editions the poem was 
greatly developed, and its mean- 
ing probably made more obvious. 

Dramatic conceptions of a far 
greater master than Tennyson 
have been cruelly misunderstood, 
The all-suffering Shakespeare 
proves the truth of the state- 
ment as he points to his ever- 
busy critics. Some of the injuries 
inflicted on him by professing ad- 
mirers cause the fact that his 
glorious name was omitted by 
young Addison from his Account 
of English Poets, from Chaucer 
to Dryden, to seem by comparison 
a venial offence. Surely from the 
lips of no author who has toiled 
and endured since the days when 
Job desired that his enemy might 
‘write a book’ could the cry, 
‘Save me from my friends,’ come 


with more force of meaning than 
from those of the colossal genius, 
whose name, spite of the con- 
temptuous silence of the youthful 
Addison, stands confessedly and 
deservedly first on the bead-roll 
of English literature. 

We venture to think that in 
the whole range of the Shake- 
spearean drama we can hardly find 
a character which has been more 
generally misapprehended than 
that of the ‘ Melancholy Jaques,’ 
an individual whose literary cre- 
ator has been credited with, and 
extolled for, the least defensible 
sentiments which, with due re- 
gard to his character, are put into 
his mouth. 

A first introduction to Jaques, 
made under the auspices of a 
teacher of youth, revealed him to 
us—as probably to the majority 
of our readers—simply in the 
guise of the furnisher of a speech 
suitable for recitation on school 
‘ prize-days’ on the ‘Seven Ages 
of Man.’ Even at that unreason- 
ing period of life a lurking sus- 
picion did occasionally cross our 
mind that the speech was not a 
very wise and certainly not a 
very genial one. Lut, as years 
went cn, we became fully assured 
that our doubts were in direct op- 
position to the orthodox creed, 
which approved the poetry and 
philosophy of Jaques, and pro- 
nounced him an exponent of Shake- 
spearean ideas. 

It was recently our fate to 
attend a course of lectures on As 
You Like It, delivered at Univer- 
sity College, London, by Henry 
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Morley, the well-known Professor 
of English Language and Litera- 
ture at that College, and one of 
the Examiners to the University 
of London. The lecturer strenu- 
ously opposed the orthodox theory 
respecting Jaques; and our here- 
tical questionings, supported now 
by no mean authority, passed forth- 
with into heretical convictions. 
Unique among colleges, ‘ Uni- 
versity’ in Gower Street opened 
its doors to students of the fair 
sex at the time when the Univer- 
sity of London resolved to admit 
women to its degrees. Over 
motley audiences of men and 
women, youths and maidens, Pro- 
fessor Morley and his confréres 
preside in the class-rooms of the 
College. On the afternoon when 
the opening lecture of the course 
on As You Like It was to be given, 
we modestly took our seat in the 
back row of sundry tiers of 
benches in the somewhat dreary 
*English Room’ of the College ; 
our comprehensive glance, which 
took in professor’s platform and 
blackboard, fog-darkened window, 
hanging maps of Europe and 
England, expectant faces, and 
bristling note-books—was not de- 
void of interest and curiosity. A 
merry-eyed youth at our side was 
putting finishing touches to some 
pen-and-ink caricatures of certain 
professors and students ; a young 
man near him diligently carved 
the name of ‘ Nellie’ on an ink- 
stained desk ; a severely studious 
lady adjusted her spectacles and 
looked to the point of her pen ; 
a pale-faced intellectual lad pored 
over a battered copy of Lodge’s 
Rosalynde; or Euphues, his Golden 
Legacie ; an wsthetic damsel as- 
sumed one of those poses which 
the ephemeral taste of the day has 
pronounced artistic ; and a sickly 
over-worked girl opened, with a 
weary sigh, a portentous note-book. 
Upon this assembly enter Pro- 


fessor Morley. The door is shut? 
the buzz of conversation ceases, 
and the lecture begins. 

Professor Morley’s style of lec- 
turing is of the easiest and most 
conversational kind. He leans 
back in his chair and beams 
upon his audience as he talks 
on and on, interesting himself ap- 
parently as greatly as his hearers 
in the subject which demands 
their mutual attention. 

The earlier lectures of the course 
were devoted to inspection of 
old hunting-grounds— prepared 
by Chaucer and Lodge—which 
Shakespeare had ransacked in 
search of material for his play. 
The points whereat the poet had 
wandered from the old story of 
Rosalynd-, and the artistic reasons 
for each deviation, received care- 
ful attention. Then we passed 
to consideration of the central 
thought of the play, then to study 
of the characters, then to com- 
ments on opinions expressed on 
the whole work by such critics as 
Hanmer, Johnson, Coleridge, and 
Hazlitt ; and then to analysis of 


-the text. When the ‘persons re- 


presented’ were under review, 
Jaques did not by any means 
escape unscathed. 

‘There is very seldom among 
critics,’ said Professor Morley— 
we quote the substance, and not 
the exact words, of his remarks— 
‘a right appreciation of the cha- 
racter of Jaques. The play As 
You Like It is one which deals 
with the harmonies of life ; and 
Jaques’s note, which is a false 
one, serves the artistic purpose of 
showing up the true music. The 
humour of Jaques is cynicism ; 
and Shakespeare is careful to point 
out to a reader of ordinary intel- 
ligence the fact that such cynicism 
is out of accord with his own 
healthy ideas of life. When we 
first make the acquaintance of 
the cynic, the Duke says to him, 
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“Thou thyself hast been a liber- 
tine;” and in another scene we 
find that Jaques has squandered 
his means in useless travel ; he, 
who has done nothing for the 
good of the world, is ready enough 
to sneer at the world. Look at 
his “ Seven Ages,” often cited as 
Shakespeare’s view of the seven 
ages of man. Of an infant 
Jaques has nothing better to say 
than that it “‘ mewls and pukes in 
its nurse’s arms.” Is this Shake- 
speare’s picture of infancy? The 
schoolboy is to Jaques “the 
whining schoolboy ;” the soldier 
is a seeker of a bubble reputation ; 
and that “theold man” has miserly 
propensities, the pouch hanging 
at his side seems to suggest. 
Who can suppose that the miser- 
able sketch of old age represents 
the view of that “Sweet Will” 
whose love of humanity was pro- 
verbially deep and strong? To 
those who have called the speech 
on the Seven Ages a monument 
of Shakespeare’s wisdom, we an- 
swer that it is a monument of 
Jaques’s unwisdom, In the scene 
“under the greenwood tree,” the 
only note supplied by Jaques is 
one of censure. “ When a man 
thanks me heartily, methinks I 
have given him a penny, and he 
gives me the beggarly thanks,” he 
mg sneering at the courtesies of 
ife, 

‘It is interesting to notice at 
what places in the story Jaques 
appears. Always he is used as a 
poetical foil to throw some tender 
passage into stronger relief. For 
example, the sixth scene of the 
second act closes with the loving 
solicitude of Orlando for Adam ; 
immediately, on the opening of 
the next scene, Jaques confronts 
us. Again, in the seventh scene, 
after Orlando’s exquisite speech, 
in which religion and human fel- 
lowship (represented by the bells, 
which “ knoll to church,” and by 
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the seat at a “ good man’s feast ”) 
are regarded as the essence of a 
worthy life, we hear Jaques tell- 
ing of his “‘ Seven Ages.” When, 
in act iii., scene 2, Orlando and 
Jaques converse, the proposal of 
the latter to “ rail against our mis- 
tress the world” serves, by force 
of contrast, to fix our attention 
more closely on the genial reply, 
“*T will chide no breather in the 
world, except myself, against 
whom I know the most faults.” 
In the next scene Touchstone’s 
courtship of Audrey is intro- 
duced ; Jaques follows the lovers 
like a haunting image.’ 

We will not pursue further our 
record of the wordy castigation 
inflicted at University College on 
the so-called ‘philosopher’ of 
As You Like It—castigation in 
the course of which a ready elo- 
quence gave power to well-aimed 
blows. Enough has been said to 
make clear Professor Morley’s 
view, which is, we believe, a just 
one. Through the incomparable 
music of ‘ the most ideal of Shake- 
speare’s plays’ the discordance of 
the note struck and reiterated by 
Jaques does seem to us suffi- 
ciently distinct to warrant our 
adoption of the Duke’s remark : 
‘If he, compact of jars, grow 
musical, we shall have shortly 
discord in the spheres.’ 

Something of the spirit of the 
moralist comes over us as we leave 
the College and pass into the din 
and clatter of the crowded Lon- 
don streets. The world, we tell 
ourselves, is, to a great extent, 
‘as we like it. For Jaques, 
whose thoughts of it are mean, it 
is a poor world; for Orlando it 
has good strong enough to con- 
quer evil. Love breeds love, and 
hate, hate ; and the world with- 
out us corresponds largely to the 
world within. 

Since our observation of Jaques 
from Professor Morley’s point of 
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view, we have found, with plea- The‘ melancholy gentleman’ has, 
sure, that that view is shared by for many a long day, ‘adorned a 
George MacDonald, who, in his tale;’ it is time that he should 
recently-published essays under paint the only true moral which 
the title of Orts, has someinterest- such characters as his are designed 
ing remarks on the play As You to teach. 

Like It. A. CALTHROP. 
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A icat girl’s form and a baby face, 
Blue eyes with a cool soft stare ; 

Yet they tell me, Dick, she can go the pace 
In a way that would curl your hair. 


They say that she’s not yet twenty-one, 
And she hardly looks eighteen ; 

But she does not care for what girls call fun— 
She can hardly know what they mean. 


She played the deuce with good old Fred, 
Till he went to the East, you know; 

She had said to his face that she wished him dead, 
For she’d somebody else in tow. 
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They said Harry blew out his brains for debts 
On the night of the last Two Thou ; 

But I saw his book, and, for all his bets, 
He might have been plunging now. 


And two men fought on the beach at Cowes ; 
One fell and the other fled ; 

And a Romish priest would have broken his vows, 
But he broke his heart instead. 


No, Dicky, you need not look so glum ; 
She'll wait for a better match : 
She’s not the girl for you, old chum ; 
And you're not what they call a catch. 
M. O. H. 
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Bibersive Sketches. 


Il. 


MOSES AND AARON. 


History does not record their 
parentage or by whom named, and 
their translation was an indefinite 
tale. Certainly of obscure origin, 
it was not probable that any es- 
timable or reepectable godfathers 
had stood sponsors at any ortho- 
dox font for these young heroes. 
Of any regenerative washings of 
souls or bodies, so far, these twain 
were ignorant. 

It was surmised generally, from 
a close resemblance of feature, 
form, voice, and inclination, that 
these strays were twins. Nature 
further asserted this probability 
by the manifest affection of each 
for the other. Now, in that state 
of life to which they belonged, it 
was by no means an every-day 
matter to meet with fraternal de- 
votion. The determination of the 
waifs and strays of humanity is 
to prosecute individual advantage, 
and to recognise no binding law 
beyond self. 

These small, yellow-faced, black- 
eyed youngsters bore unmistak- 
able evidence of Jewish ancestry, 
in physiognomy as well as in 
their disposition to make capital 
out of their neighbours’ inadver- 
tence or sins. Also, without doubt, 
‘sufferance, the badge of all their 
tribe,’ was theirs. They endured 
the kicks and cuffs and buffets of 
Fortune with singular equanimity, 
being, in spite of them, always on 
the look-out for profit. Their 
quick wits never failed to seize 
opportunity or to push advantage. 
Joe Clutchem, an old rag-and-bone 
dealer by specification, but an un- 
lawful trader in perquisites by 
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implication, had picked up this 
pair of wanderers in the course of 
his perambulations on some west- 
ern highway some four or five 
years ago. 

Boys, or a boy, were a specula- 
tion he had long been contem- 
plating, and the happy accident 
which threw a couple of apparent 
orphans upon his mercies left 
him without the dread of parental 
interference. They would be his 
by adoption and the grace of good 
luck which favoured him with 
unclaimed property. Do not mis- 
take me. Joe’s desire had no- 
thing to do with any benevolent 
scheme of adoption, nor was it 
connected remotely with an idea 
of laying up treasure of kind 
deeds, to be handsomely rewarded 
in some great hereafter. Profit- 
able investments, in his mind, did 
not go beyond this sublunary 
sphere. His mental exercises rose 
only to the height of old hats, 
while glass bottles and kitchen- 
waste made up the sum-total of 
his thoughts. His calculating in- 
tellect wasted no valuable time 
on ethics, and his morality was 
outlined in the most indefinite 
form. 

The transplantation of Moses 
and Aaron from a doorstep to the 
nursing-house of rags and refuse 
on the riverside was carried out 
with a dark vision of cost and a 
somewhat timid doubt of ultimate 
gain. It was a hazardous enter- 
prise put into execution in a 
moment. 

In great cities children are fre- 
quently poor men’s riches, and 

& 
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Joe was a bachelor, beginning at 
this time to feel the need of assist- 
ance. He was alive to the pro- 
fitableness of smart offspring,~ to 
which he would pay no wages; 
but the necessary concomitant of 
a wife lightened the scale of ad- 
vantage. Joe had moralised for 
decades on the various aspects of 
connubial bliss and advantage, as 
presented to his view in the 
vicinity of Peacock Lane, without 
arriving at any new opinion. He 
was a sober old miser, averse to 
the persecutions of brooms and 
scrubbing-brushes, with an equal 
distaste for carousals and merry- 
makings. As the neighbourhood 
offered only two types of woman- 
hood—industrious drudges, who 
toiled incessantly in the interests 
of cleanliness or respectability, or 
drunken viragos, who maltreated 
their children and damned their 
husbands with no faint praise— 
Joe had long ago decided that the 
prosperity of rags and bottles 
must establish itself on founda- 
tions other than feminine. It 
must be added that this dirty old 
dealer in contraband goods had, 
in the course of his profession, 
acquired a vast contempt for 
womanly discernment. 

He held the subjection of wo- 
men as a cardinal doctrine, deem- 
ing it absolutely necessary to carry 
matters with a high hand in all 
his illicit dealings at area-gates. 
He was by no means one of the 
elect of progress, for he rated 
female intelligences at a level far 
beneath his own. The cooks and 
scullions, who, on dark evenings, 
crept softly up the steps to meet 
him, did not win his respect by 
their timorous backward glances 
or their easy yielding to his terms 
for broken meats, dripping, and 
other matters outside the margin 
of perquisites. 

Rumour by the riverside de- 


clared that the old man had car- 
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ried home the twins in the 

destined for ‘old clo,’ which 
usually, when on the march, bent 
him double. Asa matter of fact, 
‘old clo’ sacks are frequently 
singularly devoid of the material 
they are supposed to carry. They 
are often absorbents of various 
commodities of household use, 
weighty commodities not seldom. 

Tradition in Peacock Lane 
further asserted, regarding the 
twins, that they had been picked 
up in a gutter as bundles of rags. 
Subsequent examination proving 
that two infinitesimal humanities 
were concealed beneath this as- 
sortment of tatters, Joe was com- 
pelled to accept them as accidents 
inseparable from his find. 

In any case, on their first ap- 
pearance, authentically recorded, 
one raw November night, there 
was little enough of either of 
them, when they were planted on 
the hearthstone. They clung to- 
gether closely, but it was more 
from their habitual cherishing of 
caloric than from any fear of their 
new circumstances. Their rolling 
black eyes surveyed the rather 
gruesome spectres of suits of tat- 
tered clothes, dangling arms and 
legs, from pegs around the room, 
without any apparent dismay. In 
the dark den which old Clutchem 
called home the walls were covered 
with an immense variety of useful, 
though dismembered, articles. 
Not alone cast-off garments, but 
much battered fire-irons, lidless 
kettles, saucepans without handles, 
old clocks, broken chairs, chipped 
crockery, made a variegated dado 
around this apartment. 

Perhaps the old miser was 
moved to something akin to pity 
by the emaciated condition of the 
two children, for he made haste 
to bring forth cheese-parings and 
bread and dripping, which the 
youngsters set upon without any 
bashfulness. They had both 
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shrill piping voices pitched in 
the same key, so that it was not 
easy at this time to know which 
was Moses and which Aaron. In 
spite of their being loud to assert 
their individuality, it was some 
years before ‘ Aarey’ and ‘ Mo’ 
became distinct personalities to 
others. 

Before the two greasy little 
heads appeared above the table 
(now that dripping was available 
they transferred it with delight to 
their elfin locks) in the dark little 
shop, Joe Clutchem had reason to 
congratulate himself on his per- 
spicacious judgment of promising 
material. So great was his con- 
fidence in them he had trained 
up in the way he considered it 


advisable for them to go, that he ~ 


would leave them to guard the 
treasures of his dominions for 
hours without fear of loss or acci- 


dent. Seldom did this gray-beard- - 


ed elder return without approving 
a skilfully-managed sale of some 
worthless article. These youthful 
dealers thoroughly enjoyed the 
little game to which they were 
set, and the development of gain- 
loving faculties needed no incen- 
tive. They were the oddest-look- 
ing pair of juveniles ever to be 
seen; attired invariably in the 
cast-off finery of some West End 
darling, and with the precocious 
glance of early-matured intelli- 
gences giving the lie to their 
childish limbs and stature. Aaron 
at times would look doubly yel- 
low and impish in a maroon velvet 
suit, minus the Vandyke collar 
which had once glorified it ; a suit 
which probably had suffered more 
than one fall in social standing 
before it arrived at the low plat- 
form of Joe’s bag. The tunic 
was splashed with grease, and 
soiled with many ills that velvet 
ought not to be heir to. The 
reverses of fortune do not, how- 
ever, treat maroon velvet kindly. 
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Aaron knew nothing of a shirt, 
linen and cotton being indeed too 
valuable in the rag-bag to be ap- 
propriated for personal use. His 
bony arms, grimy with the accu- 
mulated dirt of his lifetime, were 
displayed through the rents and 
tatters of his tarnished splendour. 
Nevertheless, Aaron held fondly 
to this once-glorious garb, and if 
any bright-hued ribbon or gay 
scarf was obtainable, he further 
adorned himself by binding it 
round his head. Glitter and co- 
lour were dear to his soul, giving 
adequate assurance of his Oriental 
extraction. Moses usually kept 
him company, looking indescrib- 
ably at war with Fate in a nauti- 
cal costume, once blue serge 
braided with white. Certainly 
he was not to the manner or look 
of a sailor-boy born. This little 
cringing lithe piece of humanity 
bore no trace of a gallant Jack tar. 
The large turned-back collar of his 
loose shirt surely never exposed to 
such adverse windsso puny a frame! 
Any fond mamma had never exhi- 
bited her darling’s frailty so openly 
to the ridicule of the multitude. 
Hardy little weed as he was, hav- 
ing valiantly struggled into life 
beneath checks of every kind, re- 
sisting the pressure of other ex- 
istences with marvellous elasticity, 
yet he felt the cold of that damp 
underground dwelling, where boots 
and books were always mouldy, 
and fungus grew out of the walls. 
The small amount of exercise or 
play he was suffered to take still 
further imposed a chilliness upon 
his slight frame. If Joe was ab- 
sent for any length of time, the 
child would take down one of the 
many coats suspended from the 
wall, and slip himself into the 
capacious folds of some cabby’s dis- 
carded raiment, receiving custom- 
ers in this guise with the gravity 
of a grand bashaw. ‘The eel-like 
dexterity with which he slipped 
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out of this covering at the first 
glimpse of Joe’s stooping shoul- 
ders and mighty bag argued well 
for his readiness and ability to 
deceive his neighbour. Moses 
was not the favourite with his 
patron. After a time it became 
apparent that he was the more 
. fastidious of the two boys, and 
inclined to independence. The 
animosity of old Joe was like- 
wise visited upon him for a 
chronic cough and an unwilling 
appetite brought to the fare pro- 
vided for the household. Broken 
meat often almost putrid, stale 
crusts of bread, odoriferous cheese, 
and other plain varieties gleaned 
from rich men’s tables, and re- 
jected by Joe’s customers, formed 
their staple diet. 

It is now summer-time, some- 
where about the middle of July. 
The hot pavement of the wider 
streets burns through the thin- 
soled boots of the fashionable 
dames doing their morning shop- 
ping, and even humanity in the 
large area of roomy houses in big 
squares is simmering in an atmo- 
sphere of dusty heat, But in the 
slum where Moses and Aaron live 
it is all shadow, hot reeking sha- 
dow, exhaling gaseous essences, 
vile and unwholesome, There is 
no glare here, but only a stifling 
closeness, a suffocating smell of 
tightly-packed humanity, rotten 
vegetation, and decay. The streets 
in this region are too economically 
narrow to admit any excess of 
light or fresh air. Indeed, the 
poor inhabitants might hardly 
have appreciated such unknown 
elements. . Illumination was not 
required for the working of un- 
holy deeds, and a pure atmo- 
sphere would have been an imper- 
ceptible good to such vitiated 
nerves. The crowded denizens of 


these reeking courts and alleys 
could, by craning their necks out 
of windows, get an occasional 
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glimpse of sky; but clouds and 
sunlight were not things of much 
interest to those who knew no 
traditions of higher worlds or any 
* beyond this city.’ 

It is Saturday morning, and in 
the lane the costermongers are 
shouting their provisions with due 
diligence, having regard to their 
uselessness on Monday. The pro- 
prietor of the rag-and-bone shop 
had set off early on a round of 
calls in a fashionable neighbour- 
hood. He had gone before his 
usual time, because there was a 
week’s matter to glean up in that 
direction. The boys had been set 
their task-work before his depar- 
ture. Aaron was now seated on 
a table in the little hole at the 
back of the shop, a room where 
the duties of cooking, eating, and 
sleeping were transacted. Two 
bundles of rags were heaped high 
beside him, and he sorted these 
filthy collections with diligent 
gravity. A small window of two 
panes of glass gave light through 
the shop, so that the illumination 
was dim. Moses had not yet ful- 
filled the errand allotted to him, 
and appeared to be taking his 
ease with a due consideration of 
the heat. He lay on his back on 
the floor, with a broken concer- 
tina beside him. He had been 
trying to mend this instrument 
sufficiently to hoodwink a novice 
in the art of music as to its con- 
dition. The purchaser's own in- 
competence might account for such 
feeble gasps and spasmodic gurgles 
as were finally forthcoming. Moses 
was gazing meditatively at the 
black ceiling, kicking his naked 
feet against the damp stained 
plaster of the wall, as if in pur- 
suit of the swarms of flies which 
found a living thereon. 

‘Aarey!’ He spoke in a sepul- 
chral whisper, not turning his 
glance towards the busy rag-sorter. 

‘Yes, Mo’ (promptly). 
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’ A silence followed, and it ap- 
peared almost that Mo had lost 
the thread of his thoughf. He 
ceased to kick the wall, and his 
prominent black eyes had a fixed 
stare. Aaron is accustomed to 
such migrative meditations, and 
has not an entire sympathy with 
the seeing of visions. It is need- 
ful on occasions to recall Mo from 
remote wanderings of mind. 

‘ Yes, Mo,’ he repeats loudly, 
with a sort of aggressive complaint. 
The fixed eyes rolled round at 
last. 

* What's readin’, Aarey ?’ 

Aaron puckers up his face and 
scratches his head. Then he holds 
up to the light as far as he can 
a strip of dirty calico, judicially 
weighing its merits as to cleanli- 


ness and other attributes before ~ 


dropping it with a regretful sigh 
into the ‘second quality ’ basket 
at his feet. 


‘Readin’ is what the swells - 


learns ; writin’ comes after. It’s 
eddication, Mo, that’s what it is. 
Ain’t yer never heard old Moles 
at the Sun a-talkin’ of eddication? 
That young bloke, Jim Moles, 
he’s a-goin’ to have eddication, all 
for to go to Parlerment and cheek 
the Queen and make the R’yall 
Fam'ly sing small. It’s all read- 
in’ as teaches old Moles to blow 
so hard about a constitootion and 
goverment. Not as I b’lieves he 
rightly knows what it all sinnifies. 
Why, he shouted like to bust his- 
self on Thanksgivin’ Day, and 
fell off a lamp-po-t a-cheerin’ of 
the Prince. Lord, how drunk he 
was a-comin’ home |’ 

These reminiscences produce a 
series of husky cackles from Aaron, 
but Moses is not thereby moved 
to mirth. He ruminates silently 
for some seconds after this expla- 
nation. 

Apparently this interpretation 
of reading is scarcely to his mind, 
for he frowns fiercely every now 
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and then, giving a vindictive 
pinch to the concertina, producing 
a sob or a gasp of piteous remon- 
strance, Finally he brings out 
from some recess of the sailor shirt 
a sheet of an old Jl/ustrated Lon- 
don News. In the intervals of 
dropping rags, Aaron casts inter- 
rogative glances towards these 
manceuvres. The mood is not a 
new one, and it is not the first 
time Aaron has disapproved of 
the rapt gaze bent upon paper. 

‘I shouldn’t have nought to 
say to readin’, Mo. It ain't no 
good for us. Hadn't yer better 
carry them bottles down to the 
wharf? Tony ’ull cuss like a good 
un if they ain’t there afore din- 
ner-time.’ 

Moses does not raise his eyes 
from the cherished paper—an en- 
gtaving of some popular picture 
of the day. He appears to be 
endeavouring to impress the sub- 
ject upon his mind, for he fol- 
lows the outline of the figures re- 
peatedly with the long nail of his 
forefinger. He sighs vehemently 
once or twice in this attempt, 
finally folding up his paper, and 
restoring it to its hiding-place. 

‘I'm a-goin’ to learn eddication 
anyways, Aarey. They teaches it 
at a shop round the corner—a 
ragged school they calls it. Tim 
Sullivan he says as readin’ is 
fine and handy, and makes yer 
understand things a sight better. 
Now there’s things as I must 
know on.’ 

Moses delivers his last words 
with emphatic earnestness, charg- 
ing the concertina at the same 
time with an unguarded move- 
ment of his doubled fist. Aaron 
is completely staggered at the no- 
tion of this decisive step contem- 
plated by Mo. Hitherto Mo had 
discussed and subjected to his ap- 
proval every intention of depar- 
ture from precedent. It was a 
most untoward proposition, and 
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one that might originate much 
disaster. Naturally the custom 
of deciding had inspired Aaron 
with the notion that he had the 
more competent judgment of the 
two. Those in authority are apt 
to esteem lightly the understand- 
ings of subordinates. 

‘There ain’t no need, Mo, to 
understand nought except bottles 
and old clo. What’s to become 
of rags and bones, I'd like to 
know? Old Clutchem ’ull larrup 
yer if yer a-goin’ to leave the shop 
to mind itself. He'll turn yer 
out to live in the streets; he'll 
tell the perlice. O my, what 
never won't he dof : 

A sudden collapse of the que- 
rulous tones accented Aaron’s woe. 
His anticipations of evil could go 
no further. Whether Mo would 
have yielded to the voice of bro- 
therly warning eventually, it is 
impossible to say; but, fortu- 
nately for the ‘eddication’ he so 
desired, the prophetic utterance 
was silenced by the sharp tinkle 
of the shop-bell, announcing a 
customer's entry without. The 
foul den was entered from the 
lane by the descent of two steps. 
It was lighted miserably by one 
window, glazed with the incom- 
parable dimness of unclean exha- 
lations. No one in Peacock Lane 
was ever known to clean win- 
dows, and so, year after year, the 
density of accumulations grew 
greater and the darkness more 
positively to be felt. Except for 
the occasional friendly action of 
some drunken neighbour, who 
would thrust his fist through a 
pane or hurl a huge stone at the 
window as a salutation to an ac- 
quaintance, small light had visited 
these dreary dwellings half un- 
derground. The mending of the 
breach for a while insured a 
greater amount of illumination ; 
otherwise the window’s office hed 
been a sinecure. 


The customer who entered Joe 
Clutchem’s dwelling was a thick- 
set individual of the navvy type. 
Moses rose with alacrity from his 
recumbent attitude, picking up 
the concertina with caution, in 
order not further to disturb its 
internal frailty. 

‘What ‘ull yer take for them 
corduroys? said the would-be pur- 
chaser as Moses advanced swiftly, 
rolling his eyes with the spirit 
of a war-horse at the sound ofa 
battle-trumpet. The horny hand 
of the navvy was cautiously feel- 
ing one of the suspended garments. 

‘ Eight-six.’ 

*You be blowed, you young 
Jew sharper! You'd skin a razor, 
that You would. I'll back you 
for drivin’ bargens agen Joe his- 
self. Now, Mo, boy, fair dealin’ 
with an old customer.’ 

Aaron has unfolded his legs 
and descended from the table, 
eager to witness the transaction. 
There was a certain amount of 
rivalry between the boys, as to 
capability of imposing on the mul- 
titude. He stands now in the 
rear, with sharp eyes ready to read 
the faintest hint given by Mo. 
At a critical juncture of proceed- 
ings a confederate was frequently 

uired. , 

‘You look at ’em well, Larry, 
and say if ivver the lane let sich 
a bargen out of it. Not a spot of 
grease or a hole in the pockets, 
or so much asa button off. Why, 
yer haven’t the spirit of a mouse 
if yer can bid lower. Eight bob, 
that’s my lowest price. Never a 
farthin’ less.’ 

Moses snapped his loose lips 
together with an air of decision, 
as he stood on tiptoe to detach 
the specified article from its peg, 
casting at the same time a side- 
long glance of intimation towards 
Aaron, ‘who promptly responded 
to the sign, disappearing into 
the more private domain. The 
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customer, grumbling, turned the 
breeches over several times, mea- 
suring them, weighing them, 
stretching them deliberately, be- 
fore agreeing to their purchase. 


During these proceedings, at the 
stage where he saw a yielding to 


his terms imminent, Moses sur-’ 


reptitiously nipped off a button. 
In well-affected concern at this 
flaw in the article of sale, he 
called to Aaron to replace it, car- 
trying the garment with him into 
the regions of darkness. Here 
apparently some dexterous con- 
juring took place. Mo returned 
promptly, with the breeches neatly 
folded up, with a spotted cotton 
handkerchief tied round them. 

‘There ye are, Larry! I’ve 
give yer a handkercher in, for all 
yer thinks I’m such a close shaver. 
Now then, where's yer cash ? 

The man was intent on count- 
ing out his money, laboriously 
adding up shillings, fourpenny- 
bits, and piles of coppers. He 
watched this accumulation regret- 
fully, as it was swept into the 
till with exasperating swiftness 
by the young salesman’s bony 
little fingers. When Moses has 
got rid of his customer, and has 
seen his shadow pass the window, 
he kicks up his bare legs, and 
dances a pas seul of exultation, 
grinning derisively in his tri- 
umph. 

*I guess I did a good stroke of 
business, Aarey, this time,’ says 
this artful swindler, with a hop 
and a jump landing himself in 
the apartment at the rear, where 
Aaron has resumed his rag-sorting, 
with the pair of corduroy breeches, 
of which Larry supposed himself 
the possessor, reposing on the 
table beside him. 

* Larry ‘ull never look at ’em 
till he gets home from his work 
at dark. He’s gone up the lane 
to the Sun now, and I can swear 
az it was hisself as dropped liquor 


and taller- grease all over ‘em 
when he wur tight. Serve him 
right, too, for a-makin’ a beer- 
barrel of hisself! Ha, ha! they was 
a pair to get rid on for eight bob! 
Jest you see, Aarey, if I don’t 
do better nor this after eddication. 
Where’s them bottles? Ill go 


down the river now, so as I'll 
have nought to do to-night.’ 


Hereafter, Moses pursued edu- 
cation surreptitiously, stealing out 
frequently in the evenings on 
various pretences, and managing 
often to get two hours’ instruction 
without being detected by Joe 
Clutchem. Aaron did not cease 
to prognosticate evil results. It 
appeared, however, that Moses 
had thrown off the shackles of 
his superiority, ignoring such dark 
hints of final calamity. It was 
true that he was more submissive 
in other directions, subjecting 
himself to the most distasteful 
tastes, and mollifying Aaron by a 
close attention to business, and 
a less critical behaviour towards 
the larder. The result of the 
‘ eddication’ so ardently pursued 
became patent to Aaron at odd 
hours. Moses had frequently a 
pencil or pen in hand, with which 
he made marks or designs upon 
odd scraps of paper. Writing 
seemed a considerably more at- 
tractive part of knowledge than 
reading to this young student, 
who appeared never tired of imi- 
tating letters or whatsoever he 
saw ; for the exquisite satisfac- 
tion of copying letters was by and 
by transferred to pictures. Moses 
began to draw ; that is to say, he 
made crude copies from illustrated 
papers on a slate, or the margins 
of newspapers, or the backs of 
bills. Aaron was sketched fre- 
quently, without flattery, and old 
Joe, from memory, carrying his 
bag, and crowned with old hats. 

‘ Who's writ this ? growled old 
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Joe one evening, making discovery 
in a drawer of a slip of paper 
scribbled over with hieroglyphics, 
signifying Moses. Aaron lifted a 
perturbed face, and shot an angry 
glance in the direction of Moses. 
This one sat in a dark corner on a 
three-legged stool, very silent and 
motionless, perhaps seeing visions 
there. He was roused by the 
angry ‘tone, and came forward, 
blinking like an owl, staring with 
stupefied eyes at the scrap of 
paper in Joe’s hand. 

‘It’s mine,’ he said, with a 
quaver of defiance, stretching out 
yellow claws to seize the writing. 

‘Your’n! Where ivver have 
you learned to write? You're 
quick uns, I know; but writin’ 
don’t come by nater to no one. 
It nivver would come by teachin’ 
to me, let alone nater.’ 

Moses feels that discovery is 
inevitable sooner or later, and so 
makes confession : 

‘I learned at the ragged school,’ 
he said doggedly. ‘ Aarey said as 
you'd larrup me. Best be quick 
about it now, as it’s time for me 
to be agoin’ there.’ 

Old Joe looked at the delin- 
quent with a sardonic grin, which 
accented the hundred lines and 
furrows which marked his face. 
He passed his hand over his 
beard two or three times, con- 
templating Mo, who stood in a 
limp attitude of expectation. 

*So that’s been yer game, Mo? 
I respeks yer for it, boy. I allus 
respeks any one as can cheat me. 
Didn’t think yer had it in yer. 
I s’pose by and by yer means to 
be sek’rtary or maybe clerk in a 
bank, where they do say as a 


man can stand up to his neck ins 


suvrins. O my! and yer’ve got 
yer teachin’ for nothink. Aarey, 
I always thought you was the 
sharpest one, and here’s Mo stole 
a march on ye. And the beauti- 
fullest writin’, as large as any one 


can see without spectacles. What's 
this? 

He has turned the paper round, 
and sees a sketch of Aaron bent 
over his rag-bag. This does not 
meet with unqualified approval. 

‘Don’t you go makin’ game o’ 
your larnin’ in this way. Stick 
to the writin’, Mo—-picturs is no 
good.’ 

After this revelation Moses is 
no longer compelled to come and 
go softly, or to disguise his fre- 
quent absences. 

He had for a class-mate a cer- 
tain Timothy Sullivan—a stray 
who lived in the same lane, and 
had made to himself a reputation 
for astuteness even in a circle 
where all were to the manner of 
cunning born. Timothy was less 
fortunately situated in circum- 
stance than Moses. His hard 
taskmaster was his stepfather, a 
ruffian of a brutal order, who had 
killed his wife by slow torture of 
starvation and cruelty, yet man- 
aging to evade a direct infringe- 
ment of the law. Timothy’was 
a vagabond and a thief, I cannot 
deny ; but still he was not with- 
out human sentiments and higher 
inspirations—short-lived enough, 
beneath the pressure of hunger 
and blows. Somehow such intui- 
tions do get born in the most vile 
circumstances, and amidst degrad- 
ing surroundings. All Timothy’s 
better feelings went forth in the 
direction of a younger sister: 
Molly Sullivan was blind. She 
was a profitable possession to her 
stepfather, Judkins, who for this 
reason did not cast his stepchil- 
dren adrift. Such ties are in that 
state of life not frequently regard- 
ed as binding. The child Molly 
was delicate and timid; yet in 
all hours and weathers she was 
dragged out to the large thorough- 
fares to beg. For the purpose of 
exciting the commiseration of the 
charitable, she was clothed in 
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rags and insufficiently fed. Her 
wretched limbs and emaciated 
form did cause a benevolent stream 
to flow in her direction ; but, most 
of all, her plaintive voice and the 
patient resignation written on her 
spiritual face created interest and 
pity in the hearts of passers-by. 
Moses had seen her frequently 
being led down the lane, without 
taking much notice of this one 
amongst the stream of beggars 
which issued daily from the sur- 
rounding slums. But when Tim- 
othy invited him, as a significant 
mark of friendship, up to the 
wretched garret he called home, 
he came in closer contact with the 
frail little figure. When he heard 
Molly’s voice, and observed her 
delicate features and soft brown 
curls—saw, too, the bruises on 
her shoulder—the first feeble spark 
of chivalrous feeling was lighted 
in his breast. To him, who lived 
a glorious life by the mere sense 
of sight, it seemed so terrible a 
calamity to be blind. He could 
not account for the vague delight 
that forms and colour gave to 
him, but he dimly realised that 
life would be shorn of its chief 
joy if he had no eyes to see them. 
The power of imitating and pic- 
turing made existence so full of 
interest and variety. In vain he 
strove to imagine continual dark- 
ness; his mind was so crowded 
with images and shadows that he 
could not efface them. He went 
away from the garret thinking of 
Molly’s sad life. A day or two 
later Aaron made the discovery of 
the blind child’s portrait—a large 
sheet of note-paper, procured at 
the cost of the luxury of a pork- 
pie, whereon was drawn a sketch 
of Molly sitting on her stool, with 
her hands folded patiently after 
her wont, and her face lifted with 
the listening expression always 
upon it. , 
Aaron administered reproof this 
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evening while practising on his 
flute. Old Joe had hired a boat, 
and gone down the river to visit 
a particular crony, and the boys 
were alone. Aaron was singing 
at intervals. His husky voice 
was muffled in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of discarded wardrobes ; 
but every now and then the words 
of some vulgar street song were 
distinct. ‘What's a girl? Girls 
is all silly,’ was his final summary, 
throwing down the drawing, and 
resuming the flute. Moses had 
so fiercely resented the aspersions 
cast on his cherished art that 
Aaron had turned the battery of 
scorn upon the subject of his 
pencil. 

* Hi tol de lol lol, hi tol de rol 
rol! Chorus, Mo: “ He winked 
his eye—O my, O my !”’ 

But Moses was not to be per- 
suaded to join in any cheerful 
song. He was aggrieved at the 
criticism. His eyes were fixed 
upon the face represented on his 
paper, which he kept touching 
with his pencil. 

‘She ain’t silly, Aarey—and 
she’s blind.’ 

Aaron gives a long whistle. 

‘What? Is it that young blind 
un as old Judkins leads about 
with a ticket writ on her, “I am 
blind from my birth”? You are 
a green un, Mo! Every one knows 
she ain’t blind. It’s all make 
b'lieve. 

In the heat of a sudden and 
unexampled fury, Moses used some 
naughty words, stringing them to- 
gether with voluble ease. Aaron 
was further startled out of his 
customary self-possession by the 
hurling of a tin kettle at his 
head. 

‘Who'd make b’lieve all their 
life to sit with their hands afore 
them and their eyes shut ? Who'd 
make b’lieve for the sake of hav- 
ing pins pricked into ’em, and 
a-bein’ ’alf starved and wearin’ 
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next to no clothes? Why, our 
tabby, as you can count the ribs 
on, is fat alongside of Molly. She 
can sing better nor you too, only 
she’s frightened as Judkins ‘ull 
make her sing in the streets if he 
hears on it. I’m goin’ to the 
Abbey along of her some Sunday. 
If you sits outside, she says as 
you can hear the singin’ under 
the winder.’ . 

‘They won’t let the likes o 
you near the Abbey, and Molly 
Sullivan she goes barefoot,’ says 
Aaron, with an accent of exas- 
perating derision. 

‘Abbeys is free. Yer don't 
know nought ’bout constitootions, 
Aarey.’ Mo folds up his sketch 
after this caustic rejoinder, and 
proceeds to further demolish Aa- 
ron’s complacency. Producing a 
tattered primer, he diligently 
chants aloud in a monotone, 
‘ R-a-t, rat ; b-a-t, bat; m-a-t, mat; 
and so on through words of one 
syllable, to the utter mortification 
of the singer. 

But in the course of time Aaron 
also pursues learning, and goes to 
the ragged school. He only waits 
till Moses has finished his period 
of tuition, thereby diplomatically 
avoiding the patronage which his 
tardy studies might have entailed. 


Nearly two years have passed 
since I first introduced you to the 


twins. The shady transaction in 
which Moses was chiefly concerned 
was forgotten, and a faint intima- 
tion of morality had conveyed it- 
self t® the twain in the interim. 
A twinge of conscience would 
occasionally modify their lying 
propensities; and they did not so 
loudly rejoice in any fraudulent 
trick. 

One winter evening there was a 
riot in Peacock Lane, and in the 
midst of the disturbance a stone 
came flying through Joe’s window. 
With his back up, and his sunken 
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old eyes flashing, he sallied forth 
to arrest the culprit. A sort of 
lynch law prevailed in this district, 
and a sharp and sudden Nemesis 
of fists and boots frequently fol- 
lowed on wrong-doing. As Joe 
opened the door he saw a woman 
gashed and bleeding from the 
head, with an apparently lifeless 
child in her arms, standing on his 
threshold as if about to enter. 

‘It’s little Molly Sullivan, as 
that brute Judkins have heen a- 
bangin’ about. He’s nigh smashed 
me and half-a-dozen of us wimmen 
for interfering. Here, man, for 
the love of God let us in and shut 
the door. He’s right down rageous 
when he sees blood.’ 

The sound of contending voices 
and violent curses is heard ap- 
proaching. The woman slips in 
beside Joe, who closes the door 
swiftly and bars it within. 

Moses and Aaron are preparing 
supper. A savoury odour of fried 
onions contends with the mouldy 
smell native to the dwelling-place. 
The two boys stare aghast at the 
wild-eyed bleeding woman, with 
torn clothes. Molly's inert form 
is not immediately recognised. 
Some drops of blood have trickled 
from the gash on the woman’s 
face upon thechild. The golden- 
brown curls are glistening with 
snow, which is scarcely whiter 
than her face. It is the very 
image of death. Molly’s head 
droops backwards over the wo- 
man’s arm, her little feet are blue, 
and her thin legs covered with 
bruises. Through the tattered 
rags which are called her clothes 
her emaciated form can be seen. 

‘I don’t think as she’s hurt,’ 
said the woman, tenderly unmind- 
ful of another scar on her own face, 
on which there are already so 
many. She lays the child upon 
the hard couch, which does duty 
for a bed at night, and bends over 
her anxiously. 
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‘I think as it’s the cold as has 
numbed her. Judkins kicked her 
out in the street, he did, the brute, 
because she wouldn’t sing in the 
public. I found her froze on the 
doorstep; and then he come out of 
the Rose and and 
alettin’ out at us all. There 
weren't no perlice—there never is 
no perlice when such beasts as 
that begins their games.’ 

Joe Clutchem had not yet re- 
covered from the surprise of y 
sudden entry. He 
amazement at the child, which me 
did not even know by sight. 

* She looks as if she was dead,’ 
he said, with a terrible fear that 
he might be dragged to take part 
in an inquest. 

‘Have you got hot tea? or beer 
"ad be better if you’d warm a drop. 
She’s a-comin’ to.’ 

Aaron, who monopolises the 
cook’s duties, produces a black 
saucepan, and makes a decoction 
of some old tea-leaves. 

Presently Molly’s frozen limbs 
are thawed, and her head begins to 
move about restlessly. She moans 
and sighs heavily, then stretches 
out her hands, and feels the 
couch and the woman beside her. 
Clutchem looks for the unsealing 
of the closed eyelids. He cannot 
be sure of renewed life and the 
fruitlessness of his fears. Moses 
stoops down and whispers some- 
thing. 

‘You're safe now, Molly ; it’s 
me— Mo—as has got hold on yer.’ 

That dirty little paw must be 
full of consolation, for a feeble 
smile flickers over Molly’s face. 
The woman, who has bound up 
her straggling hair and wiped the 
blood from her face, obtains a bit 
ofrag from Aaron to apply to the 
wound. Then she turns to the 
child once more: 

‘Sit up, Molly, my deary. It’s 
all right now. Drink a drop of 
tea, and yer'll be as lively as a 
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cricket, You're safe at Clutch- 
em’s.’ 

Again Molly puts up her hands, 
and feels the air about her with 
a significant gesture of doubt. 

‘ There’s others here beside you, 
Jane Buzzard and Mo. Who are 
they? she says, with a recurring 
shudder of fear. 

Old Joe looks with a frown at 
Aaron, and says grufily, 

* Why don’t she open her eyes 
and take a look at us? 

Moses feels Molly tremble while 
Aaron says aloud, without any 
fine perception of sympathy, 

* She’s blind.’ 

Old Joe pulls his beard, giving 
voice to sundry indefinite notes of 
surprise. 

‘ We're all on us friénds, Molly. 
There ain’t none as ‘ull hurt you. 
You knows me, Jane Buzzard, as 
lives b’low you in the court? 
Mo here seems a kind of friend 0’ 
yourn. Then there’s Joe Clutch- 
em, you know, as keeps a rag- 
shop, as is goin’ to give you a 
bite of supper if you behaves 
pretty, and sits quiet alongside 
of me.’ 

The unerring ear detects an- 
other presence, and turns to 
Moses : 

* Who’s the other, Mo? 

‘It’s Aarey, Molly. My bro- 
ther, as I telled you of often. 
He's a-cooking the supper. My, 
won't you have a feed! Onions 
and steak that’s come out of a 
lord’s kitchen, juicy and tender, 
that it are. You're in luck to 
come to-night.’ 

Molly, to whom beefsteaks are 
a complete novelty, sniffs the air 
with a puzzled look. 

‘I’ve been a-drawin’ of your 
picture agen, Molly. It are the 
very life of you. What a pity 
yer can’t see yerself !’ 

With his arm supporting her on 
the sofa, Moses enters into details 
of his latest artistic performances. 
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He knows that Molly always 
turns a ready ear to his achieve- 
ments, and feels a reflected pride 
in his successes. Of late months 
he had constituted himself the 
guardian of Molly’s welfare as far 
as he could be. He purloined 
apples from stalls for her benefit, 
carried the cat from the rag-shop 
to keep her company on wet 
days, and on Sundays sometimes 
he led her by the hand down to 
the riverside, and told her all he 
saw, which was much more than 
most people did. Molly knew a 
great deal about shadows and 
light and colour by this means. 
Timothy, sad to say, in spite of 
the saving efficacy of ‘ eddication,’ 
had been under constraint of the 
‘ Constitootion ’ to visit a reforma- 
tory, which was now his tempo- 
rary home. It was some time 
since he had been drafted out of 
Peacock Lane, and had it not 
been for Moses, Molly would have 
felt his absence keenly. This one, 
however, ministered consolation 
and comfort freely. 


More years have gone by, and 
Joe is growing feebler every day. 
He still clings resolutely to his 
bag, though his peregrinations 
embrace a more limited area. 

*To think as | sh’uld live for 
to see old Isaacs a-walkin’ me out 
of my beat! An’ all them Blooms- 
bury ‘ouses, as ’ave cooks made to 
be knocked under, emptyin’ their 
vittles into his bag, and getting a 
good price for drippin’! No, ’tain’t 
no use, Aarey, a young chap of 
your age and looks a-taking to 
the bag. The wimmen ‘ud be 
makin’ leve to yer, and yer'd be 
cotched in a kitchen some day.’ 

Aaron is now somewhere about 
sixteen, and, besides being tall 
and not ill-looking, is able to 
read and write in a superior man- 
ner. Both of the twins are no- 
ticeable, though their resemblance 


is no longer great. Aaron is 
more heavily built, and less dreamy 
of aspect. They are both de- 
cidedly Jewish in cast of counte- 
nance; but Moses has features 
more refined and intellectual, and 
is less well-grown. Latterly an 
indefinable antagonism of feeling 
has grown up between them, 
though neither charges the other 
openly with any fault. When 
they are alone together they are 
silent, and private ambitions are 
no longer freely communicated. 
Moses at this time was hardly 
ever without a pencil in hand, 
and every available substance was 
covered with his sketches. Aaron’s 
idea was to be rich, to make 
money his most earnest aspira- 
tion. Moses had begun at this 
epoch unwittingly to cast his 
yearnings inalarger mould. The 
goal of his desire was indistinct 
through ignorance. Art had com- 
municated in softest whispers the 
infinite expansions of which it 
was capable. It seemed to stretch 
out arms of invitation to him in 
all directions. He could see no 
end to its excellent greatness, and 
his heart was heavy because he 
had no means of following it or 
of interpreting its sublime voice. 

Molly is a tall girl, nearly four- 
teen, sad and gentle, with masses 
of wavy brown hair hanging be- 
low her waist. She hawks flowers 
about the streets, led by her step- 
father. 

Moses is still her faithful friend, 
from whom all the small joys of 
her life proceed. Best of all, he 
talks to her of the things he sees, 
which other people never do. 
His interpretation of the river, 
the bridges by moonlight, and 
mysterious barges creeping along 
the shore; his vivid portraiture 
of people with whom she comes 
in contact, satisfy her empty soul 
with the food of much thought. 
Moses had even once taken her to 
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the Bethnal Green Museum, and 
there minutely described to her 
the pictures and artistic treasures 
that moved his wonder and 
admiration. When Judkins is 
safe at the public-house, Mo often 
takes up a sheet of paper and a 
bit of charcoal to Molly's garret ; 
for her window looks north, and 
here there is a favourable light 
at most hours of the day. Moses, 
you see, instinctively found out 
circumstances which aided his 
efforts. Some slight service to a 
house-painter procured him the 
prize of some old brushes, and with 
these, and a few pence expended 
in colours, he daubed upon pieces 
of wood, old casks, old packing- 
cases—for genius makes no great 
ado about its tools—all imaginable 
objects. Finally he painted an 
original sign for the Sun public- 
house, and offered it to Moles, 
the landlord, for a trifle, 

The acceptance of this work of 
enterprise set him up more com- 
pletely in materials, with which 
he patiently laboured to master 
difficulties. Old Clutchem began 
to see ‘something in it.’ Art no 
longer appeared so contemptible, 
and he took to small dealings in 
old pictures. From the most 
execrable copies, raked out of 
lumber-rooms, Moses gleaned some 
sort of advantage; for it is the 
privilege of talent to gather profit 
out of imperfection. One May 
evening Molly was led homewards 
by her stepfather with her basket 
of unsold flowers still half full. 
They had done a bad day’s work, 
and Judkins, by way of compen- 


sation to himself, entered the pub- . 


lic-house at the entrance to the 
lane, bidding Molly to wait for 
him. She is better clad than she 
used to be; that is to say, her 
particoloured raiment, some of 
which has come out of Clutchem’s 
store, no longer leaves her un- 
covered. She has, moreover, a 
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pair of old shoes on, many sizes 
too large, it is true, but still afford- 
ing protection against the uneven 
pavement and dangerous objects 
which are shot out from windows 
and doorways into the lane. The 
girlleans against alamp-post, which 
is somewhat out of the perpen- 
dicular by reason of the frequent 
assaults and embraces of customers 
issuing from the Sun. The sweet 
odour of primroses and violets 
exhales from her basket, spreading 
a balmy atmosphere about her. 
The sun shines upon the white 
lids of her closed eyes and upon 
her soft brown hair, and Molly 
smiles placidly to herself. For 
the moment she is happy. She 
is quite able to find her way down 
Peacock Lane from this turning ; 
but it is pleasant out of doors, 
and there is no need to hurry 
home to the close court. 

* Allalone, Molly ? 

* It is Aaron, who comes sudden- 
ly round the corner, and catches 
sight of her. 

‘I’m waiting for father.’ 

*Mayn’t I lead you home ? 

Aaron spoke softly to her, 
transferring his basket to his left 
arm. 

*O no, there ain't no need. I 
knows the way.’ 

A sudden dark look of anger 
swept over Aaron's face. 

‘You lets Moses take your 
hand. Why won't you never let 
me touch you? Ain't I kind to 
you? 

Molly’s lips began to tremble ; 
but before she could answer 
another voice interrupted. 

*Clutchem has been a-singin’ 
out for you, Aaron. Come along 
of me, Molly. Here, give us 
them flowers to carry.’ 

A fierce glance is silently ex- 
changed between the two boys. 
Molly colours faintly, and hesitates 
a moment before suffering Moses 
to take her hand. A sudden 
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compunction touches her ; for she 
turns, pleading to Aaron: 

‘Won't you have a flower, 
Aarey? They're sweet and fresh 
to-day.’ 

Aaron’s voice is harsh and an- 
gry to Molly’s ears as he answers, 

‘Yes, if Mo ’ull let yer give 
me one. He do seem pretty well 
your master.’ 

Once more the ethereal face, 
sensitive to every unkind accent, 
is flooded with a wave of dis- 
tressed colour. Molly fingers 
many flowers, touching them with 
her lips to feel their freshness, 
before she finally selects the best 
bunch in the basket and extends 
it to him. He grips it with an- 
gry impatience, crushing the sweet 
violets in his hand before turning 
on his heel and leaving the pair. 

A few months later, Moses 
found a patron in a picture-dealer, 
and drifted gradually out of the 
lane. At first he had only weekly 
lessons in drawing, and continued 
to live with Clutchem. Finally, 
he made the acquaintance of a 
young engraver, who encouraged 
him to give himself up entirely 
to drawing. For a long time it 
was a Bohemian hand to mouth 
existence, but the instruction and 
hints carelessly bestowed flooded 
his mind with new light. Just 
keeping body and soul together 
by running errands, mixing paints, 
posing as a model, carrying can- 
vases about, Moses lived in the 
world of art, and toiled unceas- 
ingly at the technical difficulties 
he had yet to master. He had 
much to unlearn, but his patience 
vindicated his genius. A num- 
ber of young artists subscribed to 
send the Jew boy to a drawing- 
school. They all recognised his 
latent powers. Amongst the stu- 
dents—dilettante amateur weak- 
lings, many of them—the Jewish 
stripling, who outran them in 
every difficulty, who laboured 


early and late with industrious 
perseverance, soon became a fa- 
vourite. His originality was 
marked. His gentleness and his 
good-natured willingness to point 
out the easiest way to others, and 
his visible poverty, won him much 
friendly criticism. He accepted 
with surprising joy every crumb 
of encouragement, meekly sub- 
mitting to reproof. When his 
course of study in the drawing- 
school was completed, Moses was 
once more thrown upon his own 
resources. His indomitable will, 
or rather the burning fire of ge- 
nius, which nothing can put out, 
urged him to seek further instruc- 
tion. In the subject contpetitions 
he had repeatedly carried off prizes. 
Even in the beginning, when he 
failed for want of skill in the 
simple matter of using proper im- 
plements, the surprising richness 
of his imagination and fertility of 
device placed him apart from 
others. Through the errors of 
ignorance something of the lumi- 
nous nature of genius shone. His 
aim was next to get into a studio, 
and this for a time seemed a hope- 
less difficulty. His poetical Ori- 
ental imagination yearned for the 
full expression and play of colour. 
After a short period of despair, 
one of the drawing-school masters 
offered to take the boy into his 
studio. He did not speak of re- 
muneration ; and when Moses con- 
fessed his poverty, he rejoined, 

‘Tut, tut, boy! You'll do well 
enough by and by, and then you 
shall pay me.’ 

So Moses, at eighteen, began to 
cautiously touch the glory of cre- 
ative labour. His small sketches 
found a sale, though he did not 
venture to offer anything but co- 
pies to dealers. His earnings 
thus maintained him in a poor 
lodging, and supplied him with 
second-hand clothes of doubtful 
gentility. At twenty, by dint of 
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strict economies, scrapings, and 
savings, he had saved enough mo- 
ney to take him to Rome. His 
patron had given him letters of 
introduction to a leading artist, 
and a glorious future lay before 
the enthusiastic youth. A terri- 
tory fullof hope! And now it is 
the last evening before he leaves 
England ; and in the dim apart- 
ment where you first met my 
hero there is gathered together 
a party to celebrate his departure. 
Moses has brought down with 
him a folio of recent sketches, as 
well as small farewell gifts, a 
pipe for Joe, and a new scarf for 
Aaron. Old Joe smiles grimly 
to see himself faithfully depicted, 
with his beloved bag upon his 
shoulders. Aaron also, who has 
a great respect for his personal 
appearance, is satisfied with a 
portrait representing him with a 
rakish smoking-cap and a massive 
gilt watch-chain, efforts of imagi- 
nation on the part of Moses well 
calculated to please. 

‘You ain’t got a picture of 
Molly? says Aaron, looking up 
with a sudden suspicious glance 
from the folio. 

Moses is silent, and Mbolly’s 
clasped hands interlace each other 
with a restless movement. 

‘I will take you home, Molly,’ 
says Moses, rising with alacrity, 
when at length she says it is time 
for her to go. 

‘For the last time,’ said Aaron 
quietly, not looking up. 

When the two stand alone out- 
side in the lane, Moses says, with 
hesitating timidity, 

‘Won't you take hold of my 
arm, Molly? 

There is a bright moon, but the 
street is so narrow that the oppo- 
site houses cast a shadow upon 
them. Molly’s breath comes and 
goes quickly, but Moses does not 
see it. The girl places her hand 
without demur upon his arm 
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He seems in doubt which way to 
turn his steps, for he lingers on 
the doorstep. 

* Will you let me take you for 
a walk? It isn’t late, and there’s 
something as I’ve got to say to 

ou.’ 

He feels the flutter of her hand 
now, but yet she nods her head 
in assent, I think she did not 
trust herself to speak. In silence 
they threaded the intricate mazes 
of streets adjoining the river, and 
finally they crossed beautiful West- 
minster Bridge. On the Embank- 
ment, on the other side, Moses 
finds an unoccupied bench, where 
they sit down together. The moon 
is sailing overhead, encompassed 
by silvery clouds, and the river 
beneath is rippling and shimmer- 
ing lovely reflections. Moses has 
not released Molly’s hand. He 
looks down at her, and sees that 
she is very pale, and that her 
‘mouth droops sorrowfully. 

* Molly, two years is a long time 
to be gone.’ 

* Yes, Mo—a long time.’ 

‘Say, dear, as you're sorry I’m 
goin’, Say as you'll miss me.’ 

Her breath comes even faster ; 
but her voice sinks to a whis- 


per, 
* You know as I’m sorry.’ 
There is a short silence. Moses 
had turned his gaze on the shining 


river. His life was flowing to an 
unknown sea like the river's, and 
the light which made it beautiful 
did not lead it to alter its course. 
It must flow on without the light 
just the same. 

A night moth settles on Molly’s 
cheek, and she lifts the hand that 
is free to brush it away. The 
movement recalled Moses from his 
dreams. He turned and looked 
down on her with the most yearn- 
ing tenderness. Who would take 
care of Molly when he was away? 
Yet he must follow the voice 
which dictated to his life. Hesaw 
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that the slow tears were dropping 
from under the closed eyelids. 

‘What is it, Molly? he said 
quite low, with infinite gentleness 
bending nearer to her. 

‘ You—you will forget me quite 
when you are away—making other 
people’s pictures. You did not 
make a likeness of me to take with 
you.’ 

He passed his arm softly round 
her, so that she might be not 
alarmed, for she was always like a 
timid bird if startled by any 
sudden touch. 

‘Molly, my little sweetheart, I 
can remember you without. I 
need no picture to make me think 
ofyou. Dear, did you feel grieved 
because I gave you no parting 
gift to-night ? 

He has divined one of her 
thoughts, and, ashamed at the 
detection of a grief which has 
wronged his affection, she broke 
out into sudden sobs. 

*Molly—I waited—because I 
want to give you something as 
I’m not quite sure you'll take.’ 

She ceased to sob, and turned 
her exquisitely expressive face up- 
wards to his. But he looked 
away from her far into the 
heavens. His words seem slow 
to follow. Molly breaks the 
silence first. 

*‘Anythink as you gives me, 
Mo, I'll take care on, and never, 
never part with.’ 

Again he leaned towards her, 
with his full eyes intently scan- 
ning her quivering lips. He read 
the quick emotions which on her 
mobile features answered the sha- 
dows oppressing her soul. 

‘Molly—-I want you—to let 
me give you myself. My little 
sweetheart, will you take me for 
your husband, when I come back 


Every word fell slowly, almost 
bashfully, distilling a strange in- 
definite delight which was like 


awe upon Molly’s heart. She 
felt his nearer approach, and for 
the first time in her life held away 
from the contact. 

The nameless feeling of wonder, 
following the sudden revelation of 
love, thrilled her. You see Molly 
had lived apart from other girls, 
and knew nothing of courting such 
as they experienced. The un- 
steady flighty coquetry, the pert 
wanton notions of her sex and 
station, were utterly strange to her 
understanding. Marriage and pas- 
sion had not explained itself to 
her through eyes or ears, and 
she had escaped the vulgar con- 
tamination of her kind. The ex- 
quisite, half-doubting joy that 
finally illumined the face on which 
tears were still.wet, moved Moses 
with the reverence of a noble 
nature for what is pure and beau- 
tiful. His artist temperament had 
early found satisfaction in the re- 
pose and refinement of this guile- 
less nature, unspotted by coarse- 
ness in the midst of things vile 
and unclean, and the depth of his 
contentment in it had allowed him 
to strike deep roots of attach- 
ment. 

As he gazed at her he felt as if 
he ought to go upon his knees to 
this young innocent creature, who 
looked towards him with an in- 
ward sight as her god. Her faith 
and trust in him bred noble 
yearnings and aspirations in his 
heart which sent out wordless 
vows to the great Unseen. The 
pathetic cadence of Molly's halt- 
ing speech at last satisfied him. 

* You wants to give me—your- 
self. O no, there ain’t nothink in 
the world I loveso much.’ Then, 
as if an after-thought touched her 
with a sad doubt, she said more 
hurriedly, ‘But I should be no 
good if 1 was your wife. I never 
can do no work, you know.’ 

O, the joy pictured in this 
stripling’s air of protection as he 
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looked at her! 0, the glorious 
sense of power in feeling what he 
was ableto do, which'made his voice 
ring with a fervent self-reliance ! 

* Molly dear, I sha’n’t want you 
to do no work. You shall live like 
a lady, for my pictures will make 
money. Say as you love me, dear, 
now as you always used to say till 
lately, and say as you'll keep me 
in your heart, and love me true, 
when I come back again.’ 

He bent lower, lower towards 
her drooping head. Her beautiful 
hair rippling from her brow was 
blown softly by the evening wind 
against his cheek. The touch 
stirred and thrilled him. He 
trembled before her. A great 
sigh escaped from his full heart. 
She heard it. The new-born feel- 
ing flickered over her face, and 
she lifted her hand and shielded 
her eyelids fora moment. In a 


broken whisper words full of im- 
ploring prayer fell from the boy, 


‘Molly, speak to me !’ 

Her hand dropped from her 
eyes on her knee. A long, long 
breath of ecstasy. Slowly she 
lifted her face towards him, as if 
all fear had melted away, and a 
heavenly smile spread itself over 
her face as she suffered him to 
lay his lips on hers. 

* Mo, I'll love you always true.’ 

And that was how they plighted 
their troth. 


It is the summer of 1880. Years 
have come and gone over the 
heads of Moses and Aaron, and 
they are more widely severed in 
thought and occupation. Is it 
love of the world, its praises and 
successes, that have tempted Mo- 
ses to make his home so long in 
the Eternal City? Has he for- 
gotten the friends of youth, and 
does the foster-land of his genius 
deserve no recollection from him ? 
Has he put aside his early vows 
and the love of his young man- 
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hood? Seven years have passed 
over his head, and his name is 
great in Israel. Abroad his pic- 
tures are well known in exhibi- 
tions, though none have found 
their way to English public gal- 
leries. Long before he was ex- 
patriated from Peacock Lane 
Moses had been labelled with the 
surname of Fisher by his early 
patron. Joe Clutchem accorded 
this grace to the brothers with a 
regard to the doorstep on which 
he had found them. 

‘It wur a tobacconist of the 
name of Fisher as I found the pair 
on yer nigh of. He didn’t know 
nought about yer, for I made in- 
quiry, in case the perlice might be 
down on me for a-kidnappin’ of 
yer. Fisher is a werry good name, 
and will do as well as anythink 
for foundlings.’ 

To the pair, indifferent to their 
genealogy, and having no more 
certain information as to their 
derivation than that they were 
the produce of the street, this 
adopted cognomen was quite sa- 
tisfactory. 

Joe Clutchem’s place now knows 
him no more, and Peacock Lane 
and its adjacent courts and dark 
byways have been swept away by 
municipal authorities to make way 
for a broader thoroughfare. 

At the first intimation of this 
projected improvement Joe aban- 
doned the bag, and took to his 
bed, where he shortly succumbed 
to the effects of bad air. By vir- 
tue of a legal document, Aaron 
became sole inheritor of the old 
man’s hoardings ; Moses was not 
mentioned. To the disgust of 
the lane—well qualified to con- 
sider itself as having been robbed 
by the deceased—Joe’s hoardings, 
with a handsome deposit in a 
City bank, amounted to the sum 
of three thousand pounds. This 
was no contemptible nest-egg for 
the astute young man who was 
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sole legatee. Aaron soon deve- 
loped its capabilities in an ex- 
tended trade. He started a linen- 
draper’s shop in the Whitechapel 
Road, and now has also a branch 
establishment west, in the Edg- 
ware Road. Decidedly Aaron is 
getting on. As a young man 
barely eight-and-twenty he has 
not done badly for himself. Al- 
ready he has a private residence 
at Putney, boasting of a garden 
and a grotto. Thither he betakes 
himself every evening. Aaron’s 
national characteristics have de- 
clared themselves visibly in his 
exterior. He is undoubtedly a 
Jew. Heavy-lipped, thick-nosed, 
and with the rather prominent 
eye of the Hebrew, his assertive 
demeanour and showy attire fur- 
ther emphasise his descent. Aaron 
keeps up a fitful correspondence 
with Moses, but hazards no desire 
to see him at home. When Moses 
writes it is only a few curt lines 
to record his well-being or specify 
a success. The artist does not 
know that Aaron is already a 
rich man, and the cheques he 
occasionally transmits are accepted 
without any demur. 

And what about Molly? Wait 
a little, and I will tell you. 

It is now some six months 
since any communication passed 
between the brothers. Aaron’s 
last letter has remained unanswer- 
ed, and he is thinking of hazard- 
ing another. It is the month of 
May. In the first week of this 
fickle month a stranger is re- 
marked loitering outside the Sun 
public-house in the vicinity of 
what was once Peacock Lane. 
There would have been nothing 
remarkable in the yearning gaze 
of a navvy or waterman fixed on 
the goal of his enjoyments ; but 
that a gentlemanly stranger should 
pace backwards and forwards sur- 
veying the by no means reputa- 
ble house of entertainment was 


unusual. Moles and his establish- 
ment have not shared the general 
dissolution of old dwelling-places 
and inhabitants. Happily one 
side of his public-house faced the 
main street, and only a slice of 
his rear premises has been cut 
away from him. The foreign- 
looking gentleman who paced the 
pavement, looking up with appa- 
rent admiration at the signboard, 
became at last an object of remark 
to the burly landlord sunning 
himself in the doorway. 

‘Ay, sir, yer may well take 
notice of that picter. Him as 
painted on it has riz in life. It 
are what‘old Clutchem said years 
gone by, “a work of heart.” 
There’s few as has feelin’ to paint 
a sun to beat it. Look at the 
yaller colour on it, and the wink 
in its eye; and he wur but a lad 
of sixteen.’ 

The quiet gentleman with the 
dark beard and foreign - made 
clothes speaks English well. 

‘The Sun has been at war with 
Fate, I fancy,’ he rejoins, remov- 
ing his cigarette from his mouth. 
He smiles with a half-cynical air, 
regarding the faded splendour of 
ornamental gilding. Moles is de- 
termined to admit no disparage- 
ment of his property, and rolls 
his blear eyes upwards. 

‘Yer ain’t much knowledge of 
picters. That ’ere sun is a-shinin’ 
as beautiful as ever, though it’s 
ten year since young Mo he 
painted on it. He wur what ye 
calls one o’ the people, and he 
riz from the ranks. “Tain’t no 
use tryin’ to shove the likes of him 
back’ards. Give us eddication, 
say I, and where ’d be yer con- 
stitootion? The peers o’ England 
’ud find theirselves in a queer 
box if they didn’t make laws to 
keep down poor men’s wits. But 
there’s them as rises above op- 
pression, and that there Moses 
Fisher he wur one. Not as I'm 
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speakin’ for myself; for my son 
Jim, as wur eddicated wi’ his 
betters, he have turned out a bad 
lot. Won't yer step in and ’ave 
a drink? I'm gettin’ dry.’ 

The stranger apparently did 
not suffer from thirst, for he 
shook his head negatively, look- 
ing across the street absently. 
Perhaps he was peopling it with 
shadowy forms. 

‘Does no one know what has 
become of the young artist ?” 

Moles screwed up his mouth, 

and gave a long whistle, sotto 
voce, 
‘He went to furrin parts, and 
the old shop wur broke up when 
Joe Clutchem died. He had a 
brother as started in life down 
East, and is making money by 
handfuls. Aarey wur acute young 
chap, too. There’s them as says 
as Mo is a mighty big swell in 
It’ly, with a palace for a king, 
and gold and silver cups to drink 
out of, and rolls of bank-notes to 
clothe hisself in. Maybe for all 
we knows.’ 

Then Moles shakes himself, and 
retires into the bar. 

By and by the stranger moves 
away. He hails a cab in the next 
street, and tells the driver to take 
him to Burlington House. Evi- 
dently he has never been here 
before, for he inquires of a police- 
man if he is to go up-stairs to see 
the pictures, As a matter of 
course, during the first week in 
May the Royal Academy is crowd- 
ed. The young man buys a cata- 
logue, and saunters through the 
galleries without any definite pur- 
pose apparent in his movements. 
In Gallery No. III. there is a 
crowd gathered round some at- 
tractive work, and a hum of com- 
ment goes on. It is a notable 
picture, which has created a sen- 
sation this year, and concerning 
which opinion is divided—the 
work of an artist known only by 
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hearsay to the English public, 
though a select circle are ac- 
quainted with his talents, and 
foreign students follow him as a 
master. No. 300, ‘ Love is Blind, 
they say.’ Perhaps there was a 
hidden meaning in this picture, 
for its text did not convey the 
same significance to all. The 
foreign young man behind the 
crowd thought that there were no 
understanding hearts amongsf the 
spectators. 

‘I can’t make out whether the 
girl or man is meant to be in 
fault,’ said one fair lady, in an 
aggrieved murmur to her com- 
panion. This remark echoed the 
sentiment of the multitude. It 
was a sad picture, full of a pathos 
which left some eyes full of tears. 
A young girl, with masses of 
brown hair hanging about a pale 
face with the most spiritual ex- 
pression, drooped her eyes be- 
‘neath the gaze of a boy a few 
years her senior. This one looks 
down on her with eyes wild with 
mournful anticipation, and the 
moon strikes cold and clear upon 
the girl’s cheek, down which 
tears are streaming. Her white 
eyelids are cast down, and long 
lashes shade her face. The lovely 
sensitive mouth seems to curve 
and quiver with the anguish of 
feeling. The whole is so ex- 
quisitely painted that the very 
shadow and colour of the girl’s 
lashes are perceptible, while the 
tears seem real drops of moisture 
on the canvas. The bench, the 
background of moon-touched trees, 
are realistic, while in the distance 
the twinkle of lamps and the 
shadows of tall houses seem to 
intimate the roar ofa city. Only 
in the foreground the utter still- 
ness of a summer night, broken 
by the tears and sighs of lovers, 
seems to prevail. Ah me, we 
know the picture, but we do 
not know the accumulation of 
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passion and fierce anger which 
had stamped that bygone scene 
upon the artist’s memory. 

‘A portrait, of course. The 
girl has a lovely face—a sort of 
patient Griselda, made to be ill- 
used and to bear wrong without 
resentment.’ 

Moses listened to such criti- 
cisms without a sign. For he 
was the artist, and the portrait 
was’ Molly’s. He had come un- 
announced to London the pre- 
vious day. It seemed to bim that 
all the world would read the story 
of a young man’s love in his pic- 
ture—love which had been be- 
trayed. Listening to the criti- 
cisms of the crowd, he knew it 
did not, and that the tale of an 
individual passion requires many 
explanatory comments. 

Molly had not been true to 
him, for she had married Aaron 
within two years of his departure. 
Yet he had sent his picture home 
that he might come to England 
himself and see her. He would 
tell her how great his success had 
been, and she would know that 
the compensation of fame was his. 
Moses would not go near the shop 
or see Aaron first to give her 
warning of his sudden arrival. 
No, he would take her unawares. 
With his own picture in his mind, 
with the memory of the blind 
girl as he had last seen her haunt- 
ing him, he drove down to Putney. 
Recollections of her ragged gown, 
her poor condition, her gentle 
obedience, and her plaintive voice 
seemed to mock him. He knew 
well enough he would not find 
her the same. The influences of 
comfort and.well-being must have 
worked changes upon her. Just 
as his surroundings had developed 
in him a thousand unknown in- 
clinations, so would new circum- 
stances have changed the aspect 
of her life—nay, her very thoughts 
would have taken a grosser colour. 


The grovelling sordid love of 
money, of which he knew Aaron 
to be — must surely have 
contaminated her. 

Moses never said to himself, 
with that delusive vanity -of or- 
dinary mankind, that he had 
ceased to love her. He knew 
that no other girl or woman had 
touched his heart. The attrac- 
tions of rank and beauty had set 
their snares before his eyes— 
snares doubly bewildering and 
dangerous to the artist nature— 
but his loyalty had stood the test 
of temptation. He had been 
moved to pity and to mirth by 
women’s ways, but never to love. 

The little villa at Putney is 
easily found. Moses paid his 
cabman, and sent him away with- 
out inquiring if the mistress was 
at home. He stammered when the 
maid-servant answered his sum- 
mons. 

‘Is Mrs. Fisher at home? 

The girl was evidently unac- 
customed to gentlemen visitors, 
for she stared without any dis- 
guise of her feelings. 

‘ La, sir, she be always at home 
when master’s away !’ 

‘ Will you tell her that an old 
friend has called to see her? Never 
mind my name.’ 

The maid preceded him down 
the passage, through a small room 
at the back of the house, which 
led into the garden. Across a 
strip of grass Moses saw a sum- 
mer-house, and a figure reclining 
upon a bamboo chair within it. 

‘You need not come out; I 
will go to her,’ he said curtly to 
the servant. The milkman’s call 
at this juncture made a diversion 
in the stranger’s favour. 

Upon a table within the sum- 
mer-house a basket stood, heaped 
high with odorous spring flowers. 
Moses felt sick and faint, as strong 
men do at times beneath the per- 
fume of well-remembered flowers. 
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A mist blinded his eyes, and once 
more he saw a ragged little figure 
stealing softly along the walls of 
Peacock Lane. But this lady, in 
soft gray cashmere, bears but a 
faraway resemblance to Molly. 
She was singing softly as he ap- 
proached. He came across the 
few yards of turf noiselessly. It 
was only when he stood in the 
doorway that Molly felt his sha- 
dow between her and the sun’s 
rays. She put out both hands 
with the familiar gesture, 

‘There is some one standing 
there. It is not Aaron—he never 
walks softly.’ 

How bitter it was to Moses! 
The unconstrained mention of 
Aaron’s name smote him hard. 
Yet all his wrath and jealousy 
died in a moment at the sound of 
her voice. Standing once more 
in her presence, his anger was not 
for her. Only, at that moment 
the futility of life, the vanity of 
men’s honour, the contemptible 
gains of fame and success, weighed 
upon him. The blind girl rose 
swiftly from her chair, and ap- 
proached the entrance with evi- 
dence of mental disturbance. 

‘I am afraid. I do not like 
strange people to come and look 
at me.’ 

He came a step nearer, so that 
she might touch him. 

‘Molly, I am not a stranger, 
though I have been a long time 
away. Are you afraid of me? 

O, what a sad and pitiful cry! 
Moses started forward, thinking 
she would fall. She drew back 
to the wall athis approach. Her 
lips moved, but the words they 
formed were not audible. 

She lifted her face to heaven as 
if in supplication. At last syl- 
lables fell from her. 

‘Moses—come back—but not 
to me—O, not to me!’ 

The anguish of her utterance 
gave birth to a great dread. In 


some inexplicable way he had 
wronged her. 

‘Molly, what is it? O sweet- 
heart, why were you not true? 

Then her meek soul was stung 
to wrath. It was something terri- 
ble to hear her gentle voice break 
out into passionate reproach and 
fierce sobbing cries. 

‘True! O my God, true! 
It was you that was false. It 
was you that forgot me, sent me 
no word, no message. Then 
Aaron said you were going to 
marry some great lady. Where 
is she—your wife? You should 
not come here without her. Aaron 
only was faithful. I was alone 
when father died, and there was 
no one to lead me out to sell 
flowers. ‘They would have taken 
me to the workhouse. Aaron was 
good to me. He paid for my room, 
he gave me bread. I fell ill, and 
he saved me from death. Ah, yes, 
Aaron was faithful, though I did 
not always like him. You never 
came ; and he—he wrote to you 
from me to say that I was wait- 
ing for you to come back. The 
answer came back that you were 
soon to be married, and that you 
were glad that Molly was well 
eared for. Is the lady coming by 
and by? You will bring her to 
look at the poor blind girl who 
was your first sweetheart. You 
make her pictures often, do you 
not? Ah, you are a great painter, 
they say. Aaron is your brother. 
He is my husband now, you know, 
and he is very good to me.’ 

The passionate tones suddenly 
hushed to a whisper as Molly re- 
membered she was a wife. It was 
well for her that she could not see 
the face of her lover. He did not 
speak a word, but the olive tint 
of his face faded to a ghastly 
pallor. The strong constraint he 
put upon himself rendered him 
voiceless, 

*You do not speak, Moses— 
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you do not say anything. Then 
it is all true. Iam sorry I was 
angry just now. It was like a 
sudden fire that burnt up. Iam 
not sore and heart-sick any longer. 
It is cold here, now, always.’ 

She gently touched her breast, 
and smiled with a quiver of her 
lips. 
‘I never feel anything very 
much. Nothing I touch is as 
beautiful as it once was. Does it 
seem to you the birds are so happy 
as they used to be? Do you mind 
that lark in Peacock Lane? We 
thought it finer than the Abbey 
singers. Smell my flowers here, 
which Aaron brought me. The 
primroses and violets I used to 
sell were sweeter.’ 

She makes her gentle complaint 
in the most heartrending tone of 
resignation. 

‘Moses, wort’t you touch me? 
Let me take hold of your hand.’ 

This was indeed hard. Pas- 
sively he submitted as she softly 
felt his fingers. The Jew child’s 
flexible claws had grown into slim 
artist fingers, soft and delicate. 

‘Ah, you wear a ring now. 
You are a rich man, Aaron says.’ 

He trembled at her clinging 
touch, yet longed for her to con- 
tinue it. Her hands crept up his 
coat-sleeve towards his face. 

‘May I feel if you have al- 
tered ? 

Onward the close touch tra- 
velled, feeling the texture of his 
coat and of his scarf. She was 
silent as her hand passed over his 
beard, lightly touching his lips 
and moving upwards towards his 
eyes. She touched these last, with 
a long-drawn sigh, letting her 
hand rest upon them as she spoke. 

‘You have painted a great pic- 
ture in the show in London, they 
say. You said that love was 
blind, Moses. I think it must be 
true. I thought you loved me 
once, but I was blind. Why do 
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you breathe so hard, Moses? and 
it seems to me your face is sad. 
All your great pictures do not 
make you happy, then?’ 

Her hand was removed from 
his eyes. Then it seemed to him 
that he saw in a moment the 
years stretched before him in 
which he would go on making 
pictures, years in which art could 
never suffice to make him a happy 
man. Nothing he could say or 
reveal to her could alter anything. 
If he confessed Aaron’s treachery, 
he might destroy her peace ; and 
he was sure that she was not al- 
together unhappy as it was. She 
had been singing when he came. 
Aaron was good to her, she said ; 
and there was much in that. With 
what longing yearning he looked 
at her! the prize that never can 
be ours seems so sweet. Do not 
think that in a moment Moses 
exorcised the evil voice of self. 
A sublime abnegation is not ac- 
complished in a moment, and a 
man’s righteous desire to unmask 
treachery burns fiercely. But years 
had worked a tale upon Moses. 
This was the crowning effort of 
his life of struggle, and he van- 
quished. His voice trembled as 
he spoke. 

‘ Molly—my little sister now— 
I have no wife. It was all a mis- 
take—and your message never 
reached me.’ 

So far he repaired the wrong 
done to himself, but not a word 
or slur of reproach was cast on 
Aaron. Molly raised her face 
with the natural gesture of one 
who looks, listening with parted 
lips to the broken inflections of 
his voice. 

‘You—are not married? she 
said slowly, ‘and I—am Aaron’s 
wife 

She stretched out her hands 
towards him, and slowly over 
her lovely face a faint smile 
passed. Moses groaned and fell 
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away a little space. Then she 
resumed, in a voice of mingled 
joy and sorrow which pierced him, 

‘O, it is like’—a long sob— 
‘new life to know that you did 
not forget me.’ 

Resting her hands upon the 
table, she touches the flowers 
accidentally, and a spasm passes 
across her face. 

‘I think I see it all. O my 
dear, you must remember that 
Aaron is very good to me.’ Wifely 
duty and gratitude are struggling 
hard within her soul. 

‘There may be something— 
that you cannot tell me—that 
would be better for me not to 
know. Moses, do not speak it. 
And if—there is anything—to 
anger you against your brother, 
try to forgive him because he— 
loves me.’ 

A diviner radiance lighted up 
her face ; and it seemed to Moses 
that the beauty of an angel beamed 
upon him. She struggled to say 
something more, every fleeting 
emotion mirrored on her face. 
Between gasping sobs she spoke, 

* You are going away again soon 
—ah, yes, directly—it is best so. 
We shall say “‘ good-bye” perhaps 
till we die, and only think at 
times of each other. It would not 
be well to think always. Mo, it 
has been all dark since you went 
away. No one can ever be eyes 
to me again, for no one, I think, 
sees things as you do. Mo— 
always when I hear the river 
rushing—when I feel the moon 
cold upon my face, I call to mind 
that night you gave yourself to 
me—and it is—as if God came 
near to me.’ 


Moses Fisher went back to live 
in Italy. His honour is sung far 
and wide, and deservedly, for he is 
aright noble gentleman, not alone 
deserving for his art’s sake, but 
for munificent bounties and a 
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most worthy life of high aims. 
In Rome he is known for exten- 
sive charities beyond his renown 
as a painter. Throughout the 
district round about, his deep in- 
terest in the blind is published. 
It is singular for an artist, who 
lives a happy life by sight, to con- 
cern himself regarding those who 
cannot see. Moses Fisher's home 
for blind children is the cause of 
many wondering comments. He 
is strangely familiar in interpret- 
ing the needs of his adopted 
family. The children worship the 
famous painter as an angel who al- 
ways ‘makes them see.’ Two or 
three years ago his picture ‘ Eph- 
thatha’ set all the world talking. 

Meanwhile, Aaron lives out 


his life of petty gains, addin 


house to house and field to fiel 
year by year. Molly is not un- 
happy. A certain placid con- 
tent may be seen on her face. 


* Aaron does all he can to alleviate 


her lot, and she is grateful to 
him. They have removed to a 
larger house in Surrey, a house 
embowered in shrubberies and 
set round about with conserva- 
tories, whose glitter of glass de- 
lights Aaron. He cultivates bril- 
liant tropical flowers, which he 
sells with his peaches. Aaron is 
a big fat man, with prosperity 
written on every feature. He 
invests in stocks and shares, and 
has a deputy to look after the 
shop. He wears a diamond ring 
and a gold watch-chain, the envy 
of all Whitechapel when he goes 
there. He talks loudly and boast- 
fully of being a self-made man, 
referring to early days of poverty 
with complacent satisfaction. 
Every one knows that Moses 
Fisher, the great artist, is his 
brother, for Aaron publishes the 
relationship on every side with 
affected disparagement. 

‘He ain’t got no cause to set 
himself up with the swells, We 
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were both of us picked out ofa 
gutter. Yes, he’s doing well, I 
hear. Coining money out of 
paint-pots are a easy way of living. 
Married? No, not he. .He won't 
saddle himself with a wife.’ 

You will observe that Aaron’s 
phraseology has not completely 
cast off the errors of its youth. 
The society in which he habitu- 
ally lived—tradesmen from the 
vicinity of Whitechapel—did not 
give itself to the refinements of 
language. 

Unscrupulous domineering man 
of business as he was in all his 
relations to others, towards Molly 
he was courteous and gentle, as 
far as he knew how tobe. He 
had deceived his brother for this 
prize, and, having obtained it at 
the cost of enmity, he did not 
lightly esteem it. 

The last picture I saw a few 
months ago in the great studio at 
Rome was a rare piece of painting, 
concerning the meaning of which 
the critics were not quite unani- 
mous. It was well known that 
Moses Fisher loved best to paint 
parables, and to exercise the wits 
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of his judges. The picture was 
called ‘From Mount Pisgah.’ It 
represented a young man gazing 
on two pictures. One was a mo- 
dest interior, in which a sweet- 
faced woman appeared to be lis- 
tening intently for some well- 
loved footstep. The look of love 
that awaiteth was on her face, 
and the child playing at her feet 
was disregarded. The companion 
picture portrayed an old man 
seated alone in a sumptuously- 
decorated chamber, regarding a 
faded laurel wreath in his hands. 
His attitude and expression were 
a triumph of speaking art, repre- 
senting a weariness of the flesh. 
The young man’s face regarding 
these two pictures might not be 
seen, for his back was towards 
the spectators; but he held a 
brush and palette in his hands, 
and the vigour of youth and hope 
were adequately expressed in the 
head well aloft, and in the ner- 
vous grip of the hand which held 
the brush. 

Which was the land of promise 
to which he looked? None could 
tell ! 

HENRY KING. 
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(Drawn by F. Gopart. 


AN INVITATION AND REPLY. 


*O, me, then,” cried the fair coquette, 


*To the where never I've journeyed yet— 


To that shore 
Where love is lasting and change unknown, 
And a man is faithful to one alone 

Evermore.’ 


* Go, seek that land for a year and a day, 
At the end of the time you'll be still far away, 


*Tis a country ered in map or in chart, 
iatohemmes: '->- > (jason emaesnee ae 
"m afraid.’ 


Tutorutce Gautier. 
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